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INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 



OUTLINE HISTORY. 

After the first daring and successful voyage of Co- 
umbus, the attention of the European governments was 
directed towards exploring the " new world." In the 
year 1497, John Cabot, a Venetian in the service of 
Henrv VII. of England, first discovered the Island of 
Newfoundland, and from thence ranged the coast of the 
United States to Florida. The country was peopled by 
uncivilized nations, who subsisted chiefly by hunting and 
fishing. The Europeans who 6rst visited our shores, 
treated the natives as wild beasts of the forest, which have 
no property in the forests through which they roam ; and 
therefore planted the standard of their respective masters 
on the spot where they first landed, and m their names 
took possession of the country, which they claimed by 
right of discovery. Previous to any settlement in North 
America, many titles of this kind were acquired by the 
English, Dutch, French, and Spanish navigators. Slight 
as these claims were, they were afterwards the causes of 
much dispute and |pntention between the European go- 
vernments. These contentions arose from the fe^t of the 
subjects of difierent princes laying claim to the same tract 
of country, because both haa discovered the same river 
or promontory ; or because the extent of the claimty of 
each party was undefined. 

The first permanent English settlements in the United 
States were at Jamestown in Virginia, in 1607, and at Ply- 
mouth in Massachusetts in 1620. While the European 
settlements were few and scattered in this vast and uncul« 
tivated country, and the trade of it confined to the bartering 
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of a few trinkets, &c. for furs, the interfering of different 
claims produced no important controversy amon^ the Eu- 
ropeans. But in proportion as the settlements were ex- 
tended, and in proportion as the trade with the natives 
became valuable, the jealousies of the nations who had 
made discoveries and settlements on the coast were 
alarmed, and each power took measures to secure and 
extend its possessions, at the expense of its rivals. 

From the earliest settlement of the Colonies to the 
treaty of Paris in 1763, they were often harassed by fre- 
quent wars with the Indians, French, Spaniards, and 
Dutch. During the Indian wars, the savages were often 
instigated by the French and Dutch to fall on the English 
settlements, in order to exterminate the colonists, or drive 
them from the country. These wars were by far the 
most distressing ; the first settlers lived in continual fear 
and anxiety, for fear their Indian foes would fall upon 
them in some unguarded moment, and oftentimes tfiey 
had to struggle to prevent their entire extermination. 
After the colonies had subdued the Indians in their im- 
mediate vicinity, they were assailed by the French and 
Indians. The French possessed Canada, and had made 
a number of settlements in Florida, and claimed the 
country on both sides of the Mississippi. To secure and 
extend their claims they established a line of forts back 
of the English settlements, from Canada to Florida. 
They used much art and persuasion to gain over the 
Indians to their interest, in which they were generally 
successful. Encroachments were accordingly made on 
the English possessions, and mutuaftnjuries succeeded, 
which soon broke out into open war. 

In order to put a stop to the depredations of the French 
and Indians, it was contemplated to conquer Canada. En 
1690 the Commissioners of the Colonies projected an 
expedition against Quebec. The land forces ordered for 
this invasion consisted of R50 ni<)n, raised from the Colo- 
nies of New England and New York, and commanded 
by Gen. Winthrop. At the same time a fleet of armed 
ships and transports, with 18nOro<3f» under Sir William 
Phjpps, was ordered to sail up the Si. Lawrence, and co* 
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openie with the land forces in the reduction of Quebec 
But owing to the delay of the fleet, and the want of boats 
and provisions among the land forces, the expedition was 
unsuccessful. The next expedition against Canada took 
place in 1709, in Clueen Anne's reign. The Colonies 
of New England and New York, raised about 2,500 
men, who were placed under the command of Gen. Ni- 
cholson, who proceeded to Wood Creek, south of Lake 
George. Here they waited to hear of the arrival of the 
fleet which was to co-operate with them. The fleet did 
not arrive, and the army at Wood Cre^k were attacked 
with a malignant disease, which occasioned a great mor- 
tality, which compelled them to withdraw, and the ex- 
pedition was abandoned. In 1711, another attempt, 
under Gen. Nicholson with the land forces, and a fleet 
under Admiral Walker, was made for the conquest ol 
Canada. But this failed by the loss of eight or nine 
transports, with about 1000 men, by shipwreck. The 
peace of Utrecht, signed March 3d, 1713, put an end to 
Qostilities, and continued till 1739. 

In 1744, Great Britain declared war against France, 
and the next year Louisburg, a strong fortress on Cape 
Breton, was taken from the French. The French go- 
vernment soon fitted out a large fleet, with a large body 
of land forces, for the purpose ©f recovering Louisburg, 
and attacking the English Colonies. But this expedi- 
tion, by means of storms, sickness among the troops, &c. 
failed of accomplishing any thing, and the Colonies were 
relieved from consternation and dismay. This war closed 
by a treaty of peace, signed at Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. 

In 1755, hostilities again commenced between Great 
Britain and France, and in 1756, four expeditions were 
undertaken against the French. One was cond^jcted by 
Col. Monckton and Gren. Winslow, against Nova Scotia, 
This expedition was attended with success. The country 
was subdued, and the inhabitants, about 2,000 in number, 
were transported to New England, and dispersed and in- 
corporated with their conquerors. Gen. Johnson was 
ordered, with a body of troops, to take possession ol 
Crown Point but he did not succeed. Gea. ^\i\t\^ 
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commande<i^ an expedition against the fort at Niagara, 
but lost the season by delay. Gen. Braddock was sent 
against Fort du Quesne, but in penetrating through the 
wilderness fell into an ambuscade of French and In- 
dians, where he was killed, and his troops suffered ar 
entire defeat. 

In 1758, great efforts were made to subdue the French 
in America. Three armies were employed— one com- 
manded by Gen. AmhdI'st, to take possession of Cape 
Breton— -one under Gen. Abercrombie, destined against 
Crown Point — and a third under Gen. Forbes, to drive 
the French from the Ohio. Gen. Amherst was suc- 
cessful in taking Louisburg, after a warm siege. The 
inhabitants of Cape Breton were sent to France, and the 
fortifications of Louisburg reduced to a heap of rujns. 

Gen. Abercrombie, who was sent against Crown Poini 
and Ticonderoga, attacked the French at the latter place, 
and was defeated with a terrible slaughter of his troops. 
Gen. Forbes was successful in taking possession of Fort 
du Quesne, which the French thought proper to aban- 
don. — The next year the efforts of the British and Ameri- 
cans to reduce the French were more successful. Gen. 
Prideaux and Sir William Johnson began the operations . 
of the campaign, by taking possession of the French 
fort near Niagara. Gen. Amherst took possession of 
the forts at Crown Point and Ticonderoga,. which the 
French had abandoned. 

But the decisive blow which proved the destruction 
of the French power in America, was the taking oj 
Quebec by Gen. Wolfe. The loss of Quebec was soor 
followed by the capture of Montreal by Gen. Amherst, 
and Canada became a province of the British Empire. 
" Thus, after a century of wars, massacres, and destruc- 
tion, committed by the French and savages, the colonies 
were secured from ferocious invaders, and Canada, with 
a valuable trade in furs, came under the British domi- 
nion." 

The conquest of Canada, and the expulsion • of the 
French from the Ohio, put an end to all important mili- 
tary operations in the American Colonies. In Europo* 
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however, the war continued to rage ; and in the West 
Indies, the British, aided by the Americans, took Hava- 
na from the Spaniards. But in 1762, ** a definitive treaty 
of peace was signed at Paris, by which the French kin^ 
ceded Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Canada, to the Bri- 
tish king; and the middle of the Mississippi, from its 
source to the river Ibberville, and the middle of that ri- 
ver to the sea, was made the boundary between the Britp'sh 
and French dominions in America. Spain ceded to 
Great Britain, Florida, and all her possessions to the east 
of the Mississippi. • Such was the state of the European 
possessions in America, at the commencement of the 
Revolution." 

Before the Revolution, there were three kinds of go- 
vernment established in the British American Colonies. 
"The first was a charter government, by which the 
powers of legislation were vested in a governor, council, 
and assembly, chosen by the people. Of this kind were 
the governments of Connecticut and Rhode Island! The 
second was a proprietary government, in which the pro- 
prietor of the province was'governor; although he gene- 
rally resided abroad, and administered the government 
by a deputy of his own appointment; the assembly on- 
ly being chosen by the people. Such were the go- 
vernments of Pennsylvania and Maryland; and, origi- 
nally, of New-Jersey and Carolina. The third kind 
was that of royal government, where the governor and 
council were appointed by the crown, and the assembly 
by the people. Of this kind were the governments of 
New-Hampshire, Massachusetts, New- York, New-Jer- 
sey, after the year 1702, Virginia, the Carolinas, after 
the resignation of the proprietors in 1728, and Georgia. 
This variety of governments created different degrees of 
dependence on the crown. To render laws valid, it was 
constitutionally required that they should be ratified by 
the king; but this formality was often dispensed with, 
especially in the charter governments. 

" At tiie beginning of the last war with France, com- 
missioners from many of the colonies had assembled at 
Albany, and proposed that a great council should be 
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fcimed by deputies from the several colonies, wMch. 
with a general governor, to be appointed by the crown, 
should be empowered to take measures for the common 
safety, and to raise money for the execution of their de- 
signs. This proposal was not relished by the British 
ministry; but in place of this plan it was proposed, that 
the governors of the colonies, with the assistance of one 
or two of their council, should assemble and concert 
measures for the general defence; erect forts, levy troops, 
and draw on the treasury of England for moneys that 
should be wanted; but the treasury to be reimbursed by 
a tax on the colonies, to be laid by the English parlia- 
ment. To this plan, which would imply an avowal ol 
the right of parliamenc to tax the colonies, the provin- 
cial assemblies objected with unshaken firmness. It 
seems, therefore, that the British parliament, before the 
war, had it in contemplation to exercise the right they 
claimed of tiixing the colonies at pleasure, without per- 
mitting them to be represented. Indeed it is obvious 
that they laid hold of the alarming situation of the colo- 
nies, about 1754 and 1755, to force them into an ac- 
knowledgment of the right, or the adoption of mea- 
sures that might afterwards be drawn into precedent 
The colonies, however, with an uncommon foresight and 
firmness, defeated all their attempts. The war was car- 
ried on by requisitions on the colonies for supplies ol 
men and money, or by voluntary contributions. 

" But no sooner was peace concluded, than the Eng- 
lish parliament resumed the plan of taxing the colo- 
nies ; and, to justify their attempts, said, that the money 
to be raised was to be appropriated to defray the expense 
of defending them in the late war."* 

The first attempt of the British government to raise a 
revenue in America, appeared in the memorable Stamp 
Act ; but such was the opposition of the colonies to this 
act, that it was shortly after repealed. The parliament, 
however, persisted in their right to raise a revenue from 
the colomes, and accordingly passed an act, laying a 
certain duty on glass, tea, paper, and painters' colours — 

* Dr. Mone. 
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articles which were much wanted, and not nianu&ctured 
in America. This act was so obnoxious to the Ameri* 
cans, that the parliament thought proper, in 1770, to 
take off these duties, except three pence a pound on tea. 
But this duty, however trifling, kept alive the jealousies 
of the colonies, and their opposition continued and in- 
creased. It was not the inconvenience of paying the 
duty which raised their opposition, but it was the prinr^ 
ciple, which, once admitted, would have subjected the 
colonies to unlimited parliamentary taxation, without the 
privilege of being represented. 

After a series of oppressive acts on the part of the 
British government, and of opposition on the part oi 
the colonies, General Grage was sent ovy with an 
armed force to Boston, in 1774, to overawe and reduce 
the rebellious colonies to submission. But these mea- 
sures did not intimidate the Americans. The people 
generally concurred in a proposition for holding a Con- 
gress by deputation from the several colonies, m order 
to concert measures for the preservation of their rights. 
Deputies were accordingly appointed, and the first Con- 
gress met at Philadelphia, in October, 1774. The pro- 
ceedings of the. American Congress had a tendency to 
confirm the people in a spirited and unanimous deter- 
mination to resist the oppressive acts of the mother 
country, and to defend their just and constitutional rights. 
On the other hand, the British Parliament declared that 
a rehtllioii actually existed, and besought his Britannic 
Majesty to take the most effectual measures to enforcer 
due obedience to the laws and authority of his govern- 
ment; 'and assured him that they were determined to 
support him in maintaining the just rights of the crown. 
" From this moment an appeal to arms became unavoid- 
able, and both parties prepared for the conflict." 

The first scene of this sanguinary contest opened at 
Lexington, on the morning of the 19th of April, 1775. 
Here was spilt the first blood in a war of seven years 
duration, a war which severed these United States firom 
the British Empire, and ended in the establishment oi 
the independence of a nation of freemen. 
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1775 

[The first year of the Revoiution.] 

The principal operations of the war during this year 
took place in the northern States. As the province ol 
Massachusetts had been foremost' in opposition, the Bri- 
tish government sent their forces to Boston, the capital, 
and held it in possession during the year. Soon after 
the battles of Lexington and Bunker's HUU Gen. Wash- 
ington, who was appointed commander in chief of the 
American forces, arrived at Cambridge, and took the 
comman^pof the army in July. The army investing 
Boston amounted to about 15,000 men. They were 
mostly destitute of good arms, ammunition, clothing, 
and experienced officers. Washington's first and most 
difficult task was to organize and discipline the troops. 
Owing to his uncommon exertions and influence, he 
succeeded in bringing high-minded freemen to know 
iheir respective places, and to have the mechanism as 
well as the movements of a regular army. 

In the autumn of this year, a body of troops under 
the command of Gen. Montgomery, besieged and took 
the garrison at St. John's, which commanded the en- 
trance into Canada. Gen. Montgomery pursued his 
success, and took Montreal. At Quebec being joined 
by Gen. Arnold, who had marched a body of men 
urough the wilderness to his assistance, Montgomery 
made an assault on Gluebec, on the last day of the year. 
In this attack he was killed, his troops defeated, and 
the American army was finally compelled to evacuate 
Canada. 

During this year nearly all the old governments ot 
the colonies were dissolved ; and the royal governors, 
and the crown officers adhering to British measures, 
were obliged to leave the country, or suspend their 
functions. From that time temporary conventions were 
held, kx the purpose of administering the laws, and 
making regulations to meet the public exigences. In 
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mne of the colonies, howeyer, the British adherenti 
(who were ealled iories) were numerous and powerful, 
which weakened the opposition to the British arms. 

1776. 

This year was opened hy the burning of the larg* 
and flourishing town of Norfolk in Virginia, by order 
of Lord Chinmore, the royal governor of that province. 

The British King entered into treaties with some of 
the Grerman States for about 17,000 men who were to 
be sent to America this year, to assist in subduing the 
colonies. These troops were generally called Hessiam^ 
from the circumstance of many of them being raised in 
Hesse Cassel in Germany. Gen. Washington who 
still continued before Boston, in the opening of the 
spring planted his batteries so judiciously before that 
town, that the British General Howe, on the 17th of 
March abandoned the place, and Gen. Washington 
inarched into the place in triumph. 

During the summer a^ squadron of ships command- 
ed by Sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops under 
Generals Clinton ^ and Cornwallis, attempted to take 
Charleston, the capital of South Carolina. The fort on 
Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, was attacked with 
great fury by the ships pf the squadron,, but the British 
were repulsed with great loss, and the expedition waff 
abandoned. 

On the 4th of July, Congress published the Declaror 
tien of Independence. Soon after the declaration. Gen. 
Howe with a powerful force arrived near New- York ; 
and landed the troops on Staten Island. Gren. Wash- 
ington at this time was in New- York with about 13,000 
men, who were encamped either in the city, or the 
neighbouring fortifications. The operations of the Bri- 
tish began by attacking the Americans on L ong Island. 
The Americans were defeated with severe loss, and 
Gen. Washington probably saved the remainder of his 
troops by ordering them to retreat in the night after tht 
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In September, New-York was abandoned by the 
Americans, and taken by the British, and in November, 
fort Washington on York Island was taken, and more 
than 2,000 men made prisoners : about the same time 
Gen. Clinton took possession of Rhode Island. 

The American army being greatly diminished by the 
loss of men taken prisoners, and the departure of large 
bodies of others whose term of enlistment had expired* 
General Washington was obliged with the remnant oi 
his army which had been reduced from 25,000, to 
scarcely 3,000, to retreat towards Philadelphia, pursued 
by their victorious enemies. This was the most gloomy 
period of the Revolution. Washington saw the neces- 
sity of striking some successful blow, to reanimate the 
expiring hopes of his countrymen. The battles ol 
Trenion and Princeton revived the hopes of America, 
and confounded their enemies. Congress also made 
great exertions to rouse the spirits of the people, and 
sent agents to solicit the friendship and aid of foreign 
powers. 

1777. 

The plan of the British Ministry during this year 
was to separate the northern from the southern States, 
by sending an army under Gen. Burgoyne from Canada, 
to penetrate into the northern States, and endeavour to 
effect a communication with the Britiph ai New- York. 
If this plan had been successful, it would probably have 
had a fatal effect on the American cause. But the de- 
feat of Burgoyne at Bennington and Saratoga, and the 
surrender of his army at the latter place, produced im- 
portant results in favour of the Americans. At the 
South the British were more successful. Gen. Howe 
embarked his forces at New- York, sailed up the Chesa- 
peake, landed at the head of Elk river, and began his 
march to Philadelphia. Gen. Washington endeavoured 
to stop his progress, and a battle Mas In u ht near Bran-^ 
dywine Creek, but the Americans ^ e t i erpowered bv 
superior numbers and discipl.ne, a^c Gen. Howe look 
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po w Bcaa ion of Philadelphia. The American Con g r c i i 
now retired to Yorktown in Virginia, 

1778. 

The beginning of this year was distinguished by a 
TVeaty of Alliance with France, whereby the Ameri- 
cans obtained a powerful ally. When the British 
Ministry were informed that this treaty was in agitation, 
they despatched commissioners to America to attempt a 
reconciliation. — Bi{t the Americans had now gone too 
fai to accept their offers. The British evacuat^ Phila- 
delphia in June and marched for New- York; on their 
march they were annoyed by the Americans, and at 
Monmouth an action took place, in which, had Gen. Lee 
obeyed his orders, a signal victory would have been 
obtained. 

In July, Count EVEstaing arrived at Newport, R L 
with a French fleet for the assistance o( the Americans. 
In August, Gen. Sullivan, with a larg^e body of troops, 
attempted to take possession of Rhode Island, but aid 
not succeed. In December, Savannah, the then capital 
of Greorgia, was taken by the British under the com- 
mand of Col. Campbell. About this time an insurrec- 
tion of ihe Royalists in North Carolina, was crushed 
by the spirited exertions of the Militia. During this 
year a more regular discipline -was introduced into the 
American army by Baron Steuben, a German officer. 

1779. 

The campaign of 1779 was distinguished for nothing 
decisive on the part of the Americans or British. ** The 
British seemed to have aimed at little more than to 
distress, plunder, and consume— it having been, early in 
the year, adopted as a principle upon which to proceed, 
to render the Colonies of as little avail as possible to 
their new connexions." In accordance >4lth the«ie 
views, an expedition was sent from New- York to Vir 
ginia for tho purpose of distressing the AmetSsASA 
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They landed al Portsmouth, and aestroyed the shipping 
and valuable stores in that vicinity. After enricning 
themselves with various kinds of booty, and burning 
several places, they returned to New- York. Soon after 
this expedition, a smiilar one, under the command ol 
Governor Tryon, was sent against Connecticut. New- 
Haven and East-Haven were plundered ; Fairfield. 
Norwalk, and Green's Farms, were wantonly burned. 
About this time Stony Point was taken by Gen. Wayne. 
In October, Gen. Lincoln (who commanded the southern 
American army) and Count D'Estaing made an assault 
on Savannah, but they were repulsed with considerable 
loss. During the summer. Gen. Sullivan was sent 
against the Six Nations^ and laid waste their country ; 
— ^these Indians had been induced by the British to take 
up arms against the Americans. Forty villages were 
consumed, and 100,000 bushels of corn were destroyed 

1780. 

On the opening of the campaign of this year, tlxe 
British troops left Rhode Island, and Sir Henry Clinton 
finding it more easy to make an impression on the 
Southern States, which were less populous than the 
Northern, determined to make them the seat of war. 
Clinton, with Lord Cornwallis, undertook an expedition 
against Charleston, South Carolina, where Gen. Lincoln 
commanded. This place, after a close siege of about 
six weeksi surrendered to the British commander ; and 
Gen. Lincoln, and the whole garrison, were made pri- 
soners on the 12th of May. 

Gen. Gates was now appointed to the command oi 
(he southern American army. In August, Lord Corn- 
wallis (who was left in the command of the British 
forces at the South) attacked Gen. Gates, and entirely 
routed his army. He afterwards marched through the 
southern States, and supposed them entirely subdued. 
During t^ summer, the British troops made frequent 
m^'^Tsions into New-Jersey, ravaging and plundering 
i\ •ouQtry. This year was also di^nguished for the 
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infamous treason of Gen. Arnold, which stamped hin 
name with lasting in&my. 

1781. 

The beginning of this year was distinguished by a 
mutiny in the American army : this was occasioKed by 
their severe sufferings and privations, and the deprecia- 
tion of the Continental Money with which they were 
paid. But the punishment of the ringleaders, and the 
exhortation of the officers, prevailed to bring them back 
to their duty. 

After the defeat of Gen. Gates in Carolina, Gen. 
Greene was appointed to the command of the American 
troops in that quarter. From this period the aspect of 
the war was more favourable. On the 17th of January, 
at the Covypens, Gen. Morgan, the intrepid commander 
of riflemen, signally defeated Col. Tarleton, the active 
commander of the British Legion. Afler a variety ol 
movements, the main armies met at Guilford in Caro- 
lina on the 15th of March. Gen. Greene and Lord 
Cornwallis exerted themselves at the head of their re- 
spective armies; and although the Americans were 
obliged to retire from the field of battle, yet the British 
army suffered a severe loss, and could not pursue the 
victory. After the battle of Guilford, Gen. Greene 
moved towards South Carolina to drive the British 
from their posts in that State, and by a brilliant action 
at JEutaw Springs, forced Lord Cornwallis to with- 
draw his forces, and fortify himself in Yorktown, in 
Virginia. 

In the Spring of this year, Arnold the traitor, with a 
number of British troops, sailed to Virginia and plun- 
dered the country, and at the time Cornwallis was at 
Yorktown made an incursion into Connecticut, burnt 
New-London, took fort Griswoxd by storm, and put the 
garrison to the sword. 

About the last of August, Count de Grasse with a 
large French fleet arrived in the Chesapeake and block- 
ed up the British troops at Yorktovm. Oeiv.^^i^ 
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ington previous to this had moved the main body of hi* 
army to the southward, and when he heard of the arri- 
val of the French fleet, made rapid marches to the head 
of Elk river, where embarking, his army soon arrived 
at Yorkiown. A vigorous siege now commenced, and 
was carried on with such effect by the combined forces 
of Arifterica and France, that Cornwallis was forced to 
surrender. This important event took place on the 
19th of October, 1781, and decided the Revolutionary 
war. 

On the 30th of November, 1782, the provisional arti- 
cles of peace were signed at Paris ; by which Great 
Britain acknowledged the Independence and sovereignty 
of the United States of America ; and these articles 
were afterwards ratified by a definitive treaty. 

** Thus ended a long and arduous conflict, in which 
Great Britain expended near a hundred millions of 
money, with a hundred thousand lives, and won no- 
thing. America endured every cruelty and distress; 
lost many lives and much treasure; but delivered her- 
self from a foreign dominion, and gained a rank among 
the nations of the earth." 



After peace was restored to the country, the next and 
most difhcult object was to organize and establish a 
general Government. Articles of confederation and 
perpetual union had been framed in Congress, and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the States in 1778, and in 
1781 were agreed to by all the State legislatures. 

The articles, however, were framed during the rag« 
of war, when principles of common safety supplied the 
place of a coercive power in the government. To have 
offered to the people, at that time, a regular sy^em oi 
government, armed with the necessary power to regu- 
late the conflicting interests of thirteen States, might 
have raised a jealousy between them or the people at 
large, that would have weakened the operations of war, 
ana perhaps have rendered a union impracticable. Hence 
the numerous defects of the confederation. On the con- 
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elusion of peace the defects began to be felt, ^ach 
State assumed the right of disputing the propriety of 
the resolutions of Congress, and the interests of an in- 
dividual State were often placed in opposition to the 
common interest of the union. In addition to this, a jea- 
lousy of the powers of Congress began to be excited ia 
the minds of many of the people. 

Without a union that was able to form and execute a 
general system of commercial regulations, some of the 
States attempted to impose restraints upon the foreign 
trade that should indemnify them for the losses they had 
sustained. These measures, however, produced nothing 
but mischief The States did not act in concert, and the 
restraints laid on the trade 6( one State operated to throw 
the business into the hands of its neighbour. Thus di 
vided, the Stat^ began to feel their weakness. Most 
of the Legislatures had neglected to comply with the 
requisitions of Congress for supplying the Federal Trea- 
sury ; the resolves of Congress were disregarded ; the 
proposition for a general impost to be laid and collected 
by Congress was negatived by Rhode Island and New- 
York. 

In pursuance of the request of Virginia, most of the 
States appointed delegates who assembled at Annapolis 
in 1786, to consult what measures should be taken in 
order to unite the States in some general and efficient 
government. But as the powers of these delegates 
were limited, they adjourned, and recommended a gene- 
ral Convention" to meet at Philadelphia the next year. 
Accordingly in May, 1787, delegates from all the States, 
except Rhode Island, assembled at Philadelphia, and 
appomted Gen. Washington their president. "After 
four months deliberation, in which the clashing inte- 
rests of the several States appeared in all their force," 
fche convention agreed to a frame of government which 
was finally agreed to by all the States ; and on the 30th 
of April, 1789, Gen. Washington was inaugurated the 
Brat President of the United States. From this auspi- 
cious moment the American Republic has steadily ad" 
vanced in a tide of prosperity and growing ipovjei* 
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Washington's administration. 

This period continued -for eight years. Washington, 
the leader of the armies of the United States, who con- 
ducted them through the perilous and successful strug- 
gle for Independence, now received the unanimous 
suffrages of his countrymen to administer their national 
government. " His administration, partaking of his 
character, was mild and firm at home ; noble and pru- 
dent abroad." The principal events which took place 
during this period were, the Indian war on our West- 
ern frontiers — the . Whiskey Insurrectiori, in Pennsyl- 
vania — clay's treaty with Great Britain, — and the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank and Mint 

" During this period, the arts and manu&ctures at- 
tracted the attention of Government. Mr. Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, made a report to Congress 
on the subject, in which he set forth their importance to 
ihe country, and urged the policy of aiding them. Since 
that time the revenue laws have been framed, with a 
view to the encouragement of manufactures, and their 
promotion has been considered as a part of the policy 
of the United States." The United States at the close 
of this period, contained about 5,000,000 of inhabitants 

J. ADAMS' ADMINISTRATION. 

In 1796, Mr. Adams was elected President, and con- 
tinued in the office four years. The principal events 
during this time, were— the difficulties with the French 
Grovemment — the death of Washington^ and the trans' 
fer of the seat of the national government to Washing* 
ton. The greater part of Mr. Adams' administration 
was the subject of much popular clamour, owing to 
several imprudent laws which were passed during his 
presidency. Such were the '* Alien" and ''Sedition 
Laws" the act for raising a standing army, and the act 
'or imposing a direct tax, and internal duties. These 
causes, with some others, caused so much opposition to 
Mr. Adams, that it prevented his re-election to the pre* 
•idency 
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Jefferson's administration. 

Bir. Jefferson's administration commenced in 180i 
■nd continued for eight years. The most prominent 
events during this period were — ^the purchase of Louis- 
iana — the War with Tripoli — Burrs conspiracy, the 
outrage upon the Chesapeake, and the laying of an 
Embargo. 

The hittemess of party spirit during this time raged 
with some violence, and it interrupted in some degree 
that general harmony which it is always important to 
the welfare of our union to cultivate. Trade and com- 
merce progressed with great rapidity. The European 
nations heing at war with each other, and the United 
States remaining neutral, our vessels carried to Europe 
the produce of our own country, and the produce of 
other countries. This is commonly called the carrying 
trade, and was very profitable to our citizens. After 
the year 1807, the commercial restraints laid by France 
by her Berlin and Milan decrees, and by Great Britain 
by her Orders in Council, began to curtail our trade, 
and the Embargo laid by our Government at the close 
of the year interrupted it still more. — The Arts and 
Manufactures still progressed, and the population of the 
United States, at tne close of Mr. Jefferson's adminis- 
tration, amounted to about 7,000,000. 

Madison's administration. 

On the 4th of March, 1809, Mr. Madison was inducted 
mto the office of President, and continued in office 
eight years. This period was distinguished for the 
Second War with Great Britain. When Mr. Madison 
entered upon his office, the state of the country was in 
some respects gloomy and critical. France and England 
were at war, and they issued against each other the most 
violent commercial edicts, in violation of the laws of 
nations, and injurious to those nations who wished to re- 
main neutral After a series of injurious and insulting 
acts, on the part of the government of Great Britain 
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Mvl its agents, the government of the United State* 
declared war against that power, June 1 8th, 1812, which 
continued about three years.' 

The seat of war on the land, was principally on the 
frontiers of Canada, of which province it was the object 
of the Americans to take possession. The war at that 
point continued with various success on the part of the 
Americans and British. The Americans, however, were 
able to effect but little towards accomplishing the designs 
of their government. The situation of the contending 
parties at the close of the war was nearly the same as it 
was at the commencement ; on the ocean, however, it 
was different. The splendid success of the American 
navy in various engagements, raised it to a high eleva- 
tion, and taught her proud rival a lesson which will not 
be forgottfen. Ehiring Mr. Madison's Presidertoy, in 
1816, a National Bank was established with a capital ot 
thirty-five millions of dollars. 

Monroe's administration. 

Mr. Monroe commenced his administration in 1817, 
under many favourable circumstances, — ^the country was 
fast recovering from the depression of commerce and a 
three years' war. The political feuds, which had, since 
the revolution, occasioned so much animosity, were now 
gradually subsiding, and there appeared in the adminis- 
tration a disposition to remove old party prejudices, and 
to promote union among the people. A spirit of im- 
provement was spreading throughout the country : roads 
and canals were constructed in various parts of the union. 
The principal events which took place in Mr. Monroe's 
administration were — ^the war with the Seminole Indiana 
—the passage of an act by Congress granting a pension 
to the mdigent officers and soldiers of the revolution — 
the cession of Florida to the United States by the Spanish 
government, and the visit of Gen, Lafayette to the United 
States. 
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1. Q. ADAMs' ADHIN ISTRATIOK. 

A^ Adams was elected President in 1825, an J con* 
tinu^ in office four years. The principal events daring 
this neriod were— the Treaty with Colombia — the Paruh 
ma mission, and the death of the two venerable patriarchs 
of the revolution, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of Independence. During this 
period, the people of tne United States were divided into 
two parties in reference to the Presidential election; one 
party desirous of retaining Mr. Adams during anothei 
term of ofiice, the other upholding General Andrew 
Jackson as a suitable candidate for the office of Presi- 
dent. Party spirit now raged with violence, each party 
upholding their &vourite candidate, and traducins^ the 
other. Upon counting the votes, it appeared that a large 
majority were in favour of Andrew Jackson; and on 
the 4th of March, 1829, he was inducted into the office 
of President of the United States, according to the form 
prescribed by the Constitution. 

Jackson's administration. 

General Jackson took the oath of office as president 
of the United States, March 4th, 1829, and was continued 
in office eight years. The leading measures of his ad* 
ministration were carried out with an uncommon degree 
of energy and determination. In 1832, the bill to rechar- 
ter the United States bank was passed by Congress, but 
being vetoed by the president, it was lost. In 1832, also, 
Congress passed a new tariff bill. This act was con- 
sidered so grievous in South Carolina, that a convention 
was assembled, who published an ** ordinance,'^ nullifying 
m forbidding the operation of the tariff laws within the 
limits of that state. This act called forth a proclamation 
from President Jacksop, stating that "such opposition 
most be repelled." Hostile preparations were now made 
on both sides. The gathering storm was allayed by the 
oiMage of the compromise act, introduced vuXo Cou^p^^u 
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by Mr. Clay, which reduced the duties on certain articles 
and limited the operation of the tariff to the 30th of 
September, 1842. 

In 1835, serious apprehensions were entertai||M of a 
war with France. Our government for many years had 
urged in vain upon that country the claims of our citi- 
zens, for spoliations upon American commerce during 
the wars of Napoleon. These claims amounting to 
twenty-five millions of francs, had been acknowledged 
by the French government, but for various reasons pay- 
ment was delayed. Certain measures were now pro- 
posed, which it was feared would involve the two nations 
in war. Happily all differences were amicably settled. 

In 1835, the national debt was extinguished, and such 
was the financial state of the nation, that several millions 
of surplus revenue, at the beginning of 1836 remained in 
the treasury. 

VAN buren's administration. 

Martin Van Buren, succeeded General Jackson in the 
presidency, in 1837, and continued in office four years 
During the administration of his predecessor, the public 
moneys were removed from the United States bank and 
deposited in the state banks. These institutions thus 
had their facilities for lending money increased, specula- 
tion was encouraged, large debts were contracted, and 
the common beaten track of honest industry in order to 
acquire wealth, was in a measure abandoned. This un- 
natural state of things of course could not continue ; it 
had its crisis in 1837; Such was the revulsion in busi- 
ness transactions, that the banks suspended specie pay- 
ments. Those where the public funds were deposited, 
shared the common fate, and the government expected 
embarrassment. The president convened a special ses^ 
sion of Congress, September 4th, 1837, and recommended 
a mode of keeping the public money called the " suh^ 
treasury'^ scheme. This was rejected by Congress, and 
treasury notes were ordered to be issued in order to sup- 
ply the wants of government. 
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Harrison's and ttler's administrations. 

After a long and exciting political contention with re« 
gard to candidates for the presidential office, General 
Wm. H. Harrison was by a large majority elected pres- 
ident, and John Tyler vice-president. General Harrison 
was inaugurated March 4th, 1841, and died April 4tlif 
just one month afterward ; and Mr. Tyler, by the consti- 
tution, became president. Some of the leading measures 
of Mr. Tyler's administration were not in accordance 
with the wishes of the political party who elevated him 
to office, and much dissatis/action was thereby given. 
The most important political event during his administra-r 
tion was the annexation of Texas to the United States^ 
In 1842, after a lohg and exciting controversy for some 
years, respecting the northeastern boundary of the Uni 
ted States, dividing the state of Maine from Canada, a 
treaty was negotiated between the British envoy Lord 
Ashburton, and Daniel Webster the American secretary. 
After another exciting political struggle, James K. Polk 
having received a majority of electoral votes, was on the 
4th of March, 1845, inducted into the presidential office. 



folk's administration. 

The principal events and measures which signalized the 
administration of Mr. Polk, were : the admission of Texas 
as a stale ; the division of Oregon ; the Mexican war ; 
the occupation of Mexico ; the treaty ; and the acquisi- 
tion of California with its mines of gold. In consequence 
of the measures of the American government in relation 
to Texas, difficulties took pkce with the government of 
Mexico, which resulted in open war. For a long period 
the boundaries of Oregon, owing to conflicting claims re- 
mained undefined, and it was feared that hostilities would 
arire on this account, but in 1846, all differences were 
adjusted. Tlie acquisition of California, extending the 
limits of the U nited States from the Atlantic to the Pa« 
•ific, will undoubted prove an important event in the his- 
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usry of the world. After another political struggle, Gen- 
eral Zadhary Taylor having received a majority of thirty- 
six \ote8 in the electoral college over his competitor, 
General Cass, was on the 5th of March, 1849, inaugura* 
ted as president. 



INTERESTING EVENTS, &c. 
1. North American Indians, 

It has long been a question agitated among the learned, 
how America was first peopled. The opinion best sup- 
ported is, that the Indians of this country emigrated from 
the north-eastern parts of Asia, crossing over to this con- 
tinent at Bhering*s straits. It having been established by 
the discoveries of Captain Cook, that at Kamschatka, in 
about latitude 66 degrees north, the continents of Asia 
and America, are separated by a strait only eighteen 
miles wide, and that the inhabitants on each continent 
are similar, and frequently pass and repass in canoes from 
one continent to another : from these and other circum- 
stances, it is rendered highly probable that America was 
first peopled from the north-east parts of Asia. 

But since the Esquimaux Indians are manifestly a sep- 
arate species of men, distinct from all the nations of the 
American continent, in language, disposition, and habits 
of life ; and in all these respects bear a near resemblance 
to the northern Europeans, it is believed that the Esqui- 
maux Indians emigrated from the northwest parts of 
Europe. Several circumstances confirm this belief. As 
early as the ninth century, the Norwegians discovered 
Greenland, and planted colonies there. 

With regard to the number of Indians inhabiting our 
country, at the time of the arrival of the European set- 
tlers, no correct estimate can be made ; but, according 
to the estimate of Dr. Trumbull, they could not much 
exceed 150,000, within the compass of the thirteen ori- 
ginal states. It is believed that they were formerly much 
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more numerous, p^icularly on the Ohio riyer and ka 
branches, and in New-England. 

A few years before the arrival of the Pljrmouth set- 
tlers, a very mortal sickness ra^red with great violence 
among the Indians inhabiting the eastern parts of New- 
England. ** Whole towns were depopulatea. The living 
were not able to bury the dead ; and their bones were 
found lying above ground many years after. The Mas- 
sachusetts Indians are saj^ to have been reduced from 
30,0Q0 to 300 fighting mei^ In 1633, the small pox 
swept off great numbers." 

The Indians of this country were divided into many 
small tribes, governed by their sachems, or kings, and 
were often at war with each other. 

In their persons, the Indians were tall, straight, and 
well proportioned ; in their councils, they were distin 
finished for their gravity and eloquence; in war, for 
bravery, stratagem, and revenge. 

Hunting, fishing, and war, were the employment of the 
men. The women were compelled to till the field and 
to perform the common drudgery of their domestic 
affairs. 

Their dress in summer consisted chiefiy of a slight 
covering about the waist ; in winter they clothed them- 
jselves with the skins of wild animals. 

They were extremely fond of ornaments, and on days 
of festivity and show, they were painted with various 
colours, and profusely ornamented with shells, beads.and 
feathers. 

Their habitations, which were called by the English 
fffigwams, were constructed by erecting a strong pole 
for the centre, around which other poles, a few feet 
distant, were driven, and fastened to the centre pole 
at the top, then covered with mats and bark of trees, 
which rendered them a shelter from the weather. 

Their warlike instnmients and domestic utensils were 
few and simple; — a tomahawk, or hatchet of stone, bows 
and arrows, sharp stones and shells, which they used 
for knives and hoes, and stone mortars for pounding 
their com. For money they used small beads, curiously 
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wrought from shells, and strong <y belts, or in chains, 
called wampum. 

The Indians of this country were generally Polythe- 
ists, or believed in a plurality of gods. Some were con- 
sidered as local deities; yet they believed thai there was 
one Supreme God, or Great Spirit, the creator ot ihe 
rest, and all creatures and things. Him the natives of 
New-England called Kichtan. They believed that 
good men, at death, ascen4|id to Kichtan, above the 
heavens, where they enjoyed their departed friends and 
all good things ; that bad men also went and knocked 
at the gate of glory, but Kichtan bade them depart, for 
there was no place for such, whence they wandered 
in restless poverty. This Supreme Being they held to 
be good, and prayed to him when they desired any 
great favour, and paid a sort of acknowleagment to him 
for plenty, victory, &c. The manner of worship in 
many tribes, was to sing and dance around a large 
fire. 

There was another power which they called Hnhhor 
mock, in English,<he Devil, of whom they stood in greater 
jiwe, and worshipped him merely from a principle of 
fear, and it is said that they sometimes even sacrificed 
.■"heir own children to appease him.* They prayed to 
him to heal their wounas and diseases. When found 
curable, he was supposed to be the author of their com- 
plaints ; when they were mortal, they were ascribed to 
Kichtan, whose aiseases none were able to remove; 
therefore they never prayed to him in sickness. Their 
priests, which were called Powaws, and their chief war- 
riors, pretended often to see Hobbamock in the shape 
of a man, fawn, or eagle, but generally of a snake, who 
^ve them advice in their difficult undertakings. The 
duty and office of the Powaws, was to pray to Hobba- 
mock for the removal of evils ; the common people said 
amen. In his prayer the Powaw promised skins, ket- 
tles, hatchets, beadis, &c., as sacrifices, if his request 
should be granted. 

The apparent insensibility of the Indians under paioa 

• Morae and Pariih*t Hist 
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and woQwb is well known; yet they laid awful appro- 
hensions of death. 

When sick, and all hope of recovery was gone, their 
bursting sobs and sighs, their wringing hands, theii 
flowing tears, and dismal cries and shrieks, were enough 
to excite sympathy from the hardest heart. Their af- 
fection was very strong for their children, who by in- 
dulgence were saucy and undutifuL A &ther would 
sometimes, through grief and rage for the loss of a 
child, stab himsel£ Some tribes of Indians would not 
allow of mentioning the name of a friend after death. 
When a person died, they generally buried him with 
his bow and arrows, dogs, and whatever was valuable 
to him while living, supposing he would want them in 
another world, as their iaeas of the happiness of heaven 
consisted in finding plenty of game, feasting, &c 

Of their bravery and address in war we have many 
proofe. The fortitude, calmness, and even exultation 
which they manifest while under the extremest torture 
from the hand of their enemies, is in part owing to their 
savage insensibility, but more to their high notions 
of military glory, and their rude notions of future 
happiness, which they shall forfeit by the least ma- 
nifestation of fear, or uneasiiiess under their suffer- 
ings. They are sincere and fiiithful in their friend- 
ships, remembering the smallest favour done them to the 
latest period, but bitter and determined in their resent- 
ments, and often pursuing their enemies hundreds of 
miles through the wilderness, encountering every diffi- 
culty in order to be revenged. This spirit oftentimes 
descended from the ftither to the son, who felt bound to 
revenge the injuries done his ftither when living. In 
their public councils they observe the greatest decorum. 
In the foremost ranks sit the old men who are the coun- 
sellors of the tribe, the warriors, and next the women 
and children. ** Their kindness and hospitality is sel- 
dom equalled by any civilized society. Their politeness 
in conversation is even carried to excess, since it does 
not allow them to contradict any thing that is asserted 
VI their presence." 



The Indians appear to have distinct traditions of t)i6 
creation and deluge, and some of their words^ rites, and 
ceremonies, bear a strong affinity to those of the ancient 
Hebrews. 



2. Expeditions of Ferdinand de So^ arid ilf. de la Saile, 

The Mississippi was first discovered by Ferdinand 
de Soto in 1541, and Father Hennepin, (a French Catho- 
lic Missionary,) and Monsieur de la Salle, were the first 
Europeans that traversed it. Soto had served under 
Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, with such reputation, 
that the King of Spain intrusted him with the govern- 
ment of Culm, with the rank of General of Florida, 
and Marquis of the lands he should conquer. 

Soto collected a body of 900 foot and 350 horse, for 
an expedition into Florida, where he landed in May, 
1539. From the Gulf of Mexico he penetrated into 
the country northward, and wandered about in search 
of gold, exposed to famine, hardships, and the opposi- 
tion of the natives. He pursued his course north to 
the country inhabited by the Chickasaws, where he 
spent a winter. He then crossed the Mississippi, being 
the first European that had discovered that vast river. 
After a long march into the country westward, in which 
Soto died, the remains of his troops returned to the 
Mississippi. Here they built a number of small ves- 
sels, in which they sailed down the stream, and made 
the best of their way to Panuco, in Mexico, where they 
arrived in September, 1543. In this extraordinary ex- 
pedition of more than four years' duration, in search o* 
gold in the wilderness, and among hostile savages, more 
than half the men perished.* 

Father Hennepin, a missionary of the Franciscan 
order, and M. de la Salle, with a party of men, em- 
barked from Fort Frontenac, in Canada, in Nov. 1678. 
After having passed through Lakes Ontario, Erie, Hu- 
* Webster's Elements of Useful Knowledge, Vol I. 
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ffoa, tatA Mtcbigan, aim! <:arTied their canoes over land 
to the head of the Illinois river, Hennepin passed down 
to the mouth of the Mississippi. He set out upon his 
return to Canada, where h^ arrived in 1681, after hav- 
ing passed through manj hardships and difficulties in 
this perilous enterprise among the savages, who for 
£ome time detained him as a prisoner. 

M. de la Salle returned to France ; and from th£ flat- 
tering account he gave of the country, and the advan- 
tages that would accrue from settling a colony in those 
parts, Louis XV. was induced to establish a company 
for thai purpose. Salle embarked, with an intention to 
fl^le near the mouth of the Mississippi But through 
mistake, he sailed 100 leagues to the westward of it. 
where he attempted to settle a colony; but through thr 
un favourableness of the climate, most oi his men mise- 
rably perished, and he himself was villanously mur 
dered, not long afiez, by two of his own men. 



3. Iniroduciwn of the use of Tobmcco, 

This singular native American plant, appears to have 
been used by the Indians in all parts of America. It 
is said it was first discovered by the Spaniards, in 1520, 
near the town of Tobasco, in Mexico. The Mexicans 
used it copiously, not only in smoke in fj^e mouth, but 
also in snuflT at the nose. 

** In order to smoke it,'' says the historian, *' they put 
the leaves, with the gum of liquid amber, and other hot 
odorous herbs, into a little pipe «f reed oi wood, or 
some other more valuable substance. They received 
the smoke by sucking the pipe, and shutting ihe nostrils 
with their fingers, so that it might pass more easily by 
the breath into the lungs." It was such a luxury that 
the lords of Mexico were accustomed to compose them- 
selves to sleep with it. 

In the account of Cartier's voyage in 1535, we find it 
lised in Canada : it is thus described : — ^ T^ere o^row 
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ech a certaine kind of herbe, whefeof in sommer tbej 
make great provision for all the veer, making great ac 
count of it, and oneiy men use of it, and first they cause 
it to he dried in the sunne, then were it ahout their necka 
wrapped in a little heast's skinne, made like a little hagge. 
with a hollow piece of stone or wood like a pipe : then 
when they please they make a pouder of it, and then 
put it in one of the ends of said cornet, or pipe, and lay- 
mg a cole of fire upon it, at the other ende, sucke so 
long that they fill their bodies full of smoke, till it c<Hneth 
out of thoir mouth and nostrils, even as out of the tonnell 
of a chimney." 

Tobacco was carried into England from Virginia, by 
Mr. Lane, in 1536. Sir Walter Raleigh, a man of gay- 
ety and fashion, adopted the Indian usage of smoking, 
and by his interest and example, introducing it at court, 
the pipe soon became fashionable. It was in vain that 
parliament discouraged the use of this '^vile Indian 
weed." In vain King James assured his subjects, that 
the custom of smoking it was loathsome to the eyes, 
hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, and dangerous 
to the lungs. Opposition made proselytes; and th!^ 
united influence of fashion and habit, extended the prao 
tice through the kingdom.* 

Tobacco was first cultivated by the English in Vir- 
ginia, about the year 1616; — from that time to the pre- 
sent, it has ever been one of the staple productions of 
that state. 



4. Settlement of Jamestov^ Va, 

** North America was discovered in a period when 
the Arts and Sciences had made very considerable pro- 
gress in Europe. Many of the first adventurers were 
men of genius and learning, and were careml to pre- 
serve authentic records of such of their proceedings as 
would be interesting to posterity. These records ^£>r(f 

* Holmef^ Annals. 
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ample documents fer American historians Perhaps no 
people on the globe, can trace the history of their origui 
and progress with so much precision, as the inhabitants 
of North America ; particularly that part of them who 
inhabit the territory of the United States." 

The first European who discovered the coast of the 
United States, was John Cabot, a Venetian, who was 
employed by Henry VII. of England to make discove- 
ries. WJiat is now called the Island of Newfoundland 
whs firsv seen by him, and sailing thence in a westerly 
direction, he ranged the coast to Florida. This was in 
the year 1497 — about five years afler the first discove- 
ries of Columbus. 

In 1584, Glueen Elizabeth of England, by patent, 
granted to Sir Walter Raleigh authority to discover, 
occupy, and govern ** remote, heathen, and barbarous 
countries." Under this commission, two ships com- 
manded by Amidas and Barlow, arrived in America in 
July, 1584. These men landed at Roanoke, and took 
possession of the country for the crown of England, 
calling it Virginia, in honour of the virgin Queen. The 
next year a company of 107 adventurers, under Sir 
Richard Grenville, came over to Virginia, and fixed 
their residence on the islands of Roanoke. The settlers 
were left here under the command of Mr. Lane. It 
appears that these persons, by rambling into the country 
without due caution, or provoking the Indians by their 
lawless conduct, many of them were killed by the na- 
tives, while others perished by want. The survivors 
were taken to England the next year by Sir Francis 
Drake. In a fortnight, however, afler they had departed. 
Sir Richard Grenville arrived with provisions, and an 
additional number of colonists. Not finding the former 
colonists, he left a few of his people, and returned to 
England. A third expedition, m 1587, went out under 
Mr. White with 115 persons, who were lefl at Roanoke. 
Three years had elapsed before Gov. White arrived with 
supplies and an additional number of colonists. Upon 
their arrival, they found no Englishmen, and it was 
e^ent they had been slain by the savages, or i^eiiskoc 
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by hunger. The last acEventurerv reCumed disheaftened 
and all farther attempts %o establish a colony at that time 
were laid aside. 

Under the authority of the first patent, Capt. Chriff- 
topher Newport was sent out by the London Company, 
with a number of adventurers, who entered Chesapeake 
bay after a voyage of four months, — sailed into the 
Powhattan, or James River, and landed 150 colonists^ 
who began a plantation at Jamestown Newport re» 
urned to England^ and the next year carried 120 per* 
kons, with supplies of provisions. 

In 1609, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas Gatesv 
^ith 500 adventurers, sailed for Virginia, and finding 
th^ colony reduced by sickness and want, they resolved 
to abandon the country, and actually sailed for England. 
But meeting the next day Lord Delaware with firesb 
supplies, they returned, and established the first penna- 
nent English Colony in North America. 



5. Pocahontas, 

Among the most enterprising and brave of the Vir- 
ginia settlers, was Capt. John Smith. Under pretext al 
commerce, he was drawn into an ambush of a numer- 
ous body of Indians, who seized and carried him in 
triumph to Powhattan their king. Powhattan sentenced 
him to death. — Capt. Smith was led out, and his head 
placed upon a large stone, to receive the fetal blow. At 
this moment, Pocahontas, the youngest and darling 
daughter of Powhattan, then thirteen years old, rushea 
lo the 'spot where Capt. Smith lay, threw her arms about 
his neck, and placed her own head on his, declaring that 
if the cruel sentence was executed, the first blow should 
fell on her. The sachem was moved — ^yielded to the 
entreaties of his daughter, and consented to spare his 
victim upon the conditions of a ransom. The ransom 
was paid — Capt. Smith was then released, and relumfidr 
onhurt, to Jamestown. 
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In 1609, two or three years after Pocahontas saved 
the life of Capt. Smith, Powhattan formed a horrid 
scheme for the entire destruction of the colony at James- 
town. His project was to attack them in time of peace 
and cut the throats of the whole colony. 

In a dark and stormy night, Pocahontas, like an angel 
of mercy, hastened alone to Jamestown, and discovered 
the inhuman plot of her father. The colonists, thus 
warned, took proper measures to repel the insidious 
attack. 

Soon after this, Governor Dale concluded a treaty ol 
friendship with the Powhattans, one of the most power- 
ful tribes in Virginia. This important event for the co- 
lonies was brought about by means not very honourable 
to the governor. Pocahontas, who had saved the life 
of Capt Smith, persevered in her attachment to the 
English, and frequently visited the settlements. On one 
of thei^e occasions, she was decoyed on board a vessel, 
and there held in confinement. Her father, who loved 
her with ardent affection, was now obliged to discontinue 
hostilities, and conclude a treaty on such terms as the 
colonists dictated. The beauty of Pocahontas made 
such an impression on Mr. Rolfe, a young gentleman 
of rank, that he offered her his hand in marriage. Her 
ftither consented to the union, and the marriage was 
celebrated with great pomp ; and from that period har- 
mony prevailed between the colony and the tribes sub- 
ject to Powhattan, or that were under the influence ol 
his power. Rolfe and his princess went to England, 
and was received at court with the respect due her birth. 
Here she embraced the Christian religion, and was 
baptized by the name of Rebecca. She died at Graves- 
end, in 1617, as she was on the point of embarking for 
America. "She left one son: from whom are sprung 
some of the most respectable families in Virginia ; who 
boast of their descent from this celebrated female, the 
daughter of the ancient rulers of the country." 



6. Plymouth Settlers, 

The colony of Plymouth, Mass., (the first European 
settlement in New-England,) was planted principally for 
the sake of the free and undisturbed enjoyment of reli- 
gious and civil liberty. The colonists were originally 
&om the north of England, and were of that class ei 
people in those days called Puritans^ so named from 
their uncommon zeal in endeavouring to preserve the 
purity of divine worship. 

Being persecuted by their enemies, during the reign 
of James I., they fled with their pastor to Amsterdam, 
in Holland, in 1608. They afterwards removed to Ley- 
den, where they remained till they sailed for America. 

Having resolved upon a removal, they procured two 
small ships, and repaired to Plymouth, (Eng.,) and from 
thence they proceeded about 100 leagues on their voyage, 
when they were compelled to return, in cohsequ'ence oiF 
one of the ships being leaky. The ship was condemned, 
and the other, called the May Flower, being crowded 
with passengers, again put to sea, September 6 : on the 
9th of November, after a dangerous pasiage, they ar- 
rived at Cape Cod, and the next day anchored in the 
harbour which is formed by the hook of the cape. 

Before they landed, having devoutly given thanks to 
God for their safe arrival, they formed themselves into 
a " body politic," and chose Mr. John Carver their Go- 
vernor for the first year. 

The next object was, to fix on a convenient place for 
settlement. In doing this, they encojmtered many difli- 
culties — ^many of them were sick, in consequence of the 
fatigues of a long voyage — ^their provisions were bad — 
the season was uncommonly cold — ^the Indians, though 
afterwards friendly, were now hostile — and they were 
unacquainted with the coast. These difficult? »s they 
surmounted, and on the 22d of December, 16^0, they 
safely landed at a place which they named PlymoutL 
The anniversary of their landing is still celebrated, by 
the descendants of the Pilgrims, as a religious festival 



The whol^ company that landed consi^ed of but 101 
fi/uls. Their situation and prosoects were truly dismal 
and discouraging. The nearest European settlement 
was 500 miles distant, and utterly incapable of affording 
them relief in time of &mine or danger. Wherever they 
turned their eyes, distress was before them. ** Persecuted 
in their native land — grieved for the profanation of the 
holy Sabbath, and other licentiousness in Holland — &- 
tigued by their long and boisterous voyage — forced on 
a dangerous and unknown shore in tne advance of a 
cold winter — surrounded with hostile barbarians, with- 
out any hope of human succour — denied the aid or fa- 
vour oi the court of England— without a patent — without 
a public promise of the peaceable enjoyment of their re- 
ligious liberties — without convenient shelter from the 
rigours of the weather. Such were the prospects, and 
such the situation of these pious and solitary Christians. 
To add to their distress, a very mortal sickness prevail- 
ed among them, which swept off forty-six of their num- 
ber before the ensuing spring. 

•* To support them under these trials, they had need 
«f all the aids and comforts which Christianity affords ; 
tnd these were found sufficient. The free and unmo- 
lested enjoyment of their religion, reconciled them to 
their lonely situation — ^they bore their hardships with 
anexampled patience, and persevered in their pilgrimage 
of almost unparalleled trials, with such resignation and 
calmness, as gave proof of great piety and unconquer- 
able virtue.'* 



7. Discovert^ of Indian Corn. 

Before the settlers landed at Plymouth, they sent oui 
a number of parties to explore the country. One of these 
parties consisted of sixteen men, under Captain Miles 
Standish 5n their route, they discovered several small 
hillocks, which they conjectured to be the graves of the 
lodians; but, proceeding still farther, they discovered 
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many more, nnd, on closer, examination, each hillock 
was found to contain a considerable quantity of Ifulian 
Corn! It was buried in the ear, and excited no small 
degree of their curiosity. By a few of the company i 
was thought a valuable discovery; others, wno nad 
tasted the corn - in its raw state, thought it indiflferent 
food, and of but little value. 

This corn served them for seed in the ensuing spring. 
They were instructed by Squanto* a friendly Indian 
how to raise it, and it was probably the means of pre- 
serving them from famine. 



8. MassasoiU the Indian Scuhem. 

The infant colony of Plymouth was much indebted to 
the friendship and influence of Massasoit, a powerful 
prince, or sachem, in those parts. About three months 
afler their establishment, they received a visit from Mas- 
sasoit, with sixty of his men. They were conducted to 
the Governor, who received them with military parada 
The Governor and Massasoit kissed each other's hands, 
as a salutation, and both sat down. ** Strong water'^ was 
then given to the sachem, ** who drank a great draught, 
that made him sweat all the A'hile afler." Afler eating, 
they entered into a friendly treaty. They agreed to 
avoid injuries on both sides, to restore stolen goods, to 
assist each other in all just wars, and to endeavour to 
promote peace and harmony among their neighbours. 

• This fneiid of the Enghsh was one of the twenty Indians whom 
a Capt. Hunt perfidiously carried to Spain, where he sold them for 
slaves ; whence he founa his way to Lonaon, and afterwards to his 
native country, with live Plymouth colony. Forsetting the perfidy of 
those who sola him a captive, he was a warm mend to the English 
till the day of his death. He rendered^ an essential service to the 
English, by inspiring his countrymen with a dread of their oower 
One of the arts he used for this purpose, was his informing the na- 
tives, that the Enghsh kept the plague buried in a cellar, which was 
their magazine of powder, which thev could send forth to the destruc- 
tion of Indians, while they remained at home. He died in 1622. A 
few days before his death, he desired the Grovernor to pray that ht 
might go to vUe *' EngUshman's God" in heaven. 
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This treaty was &ithfully observed by Massasoit ana 
bis successors, lor more than forty years. At the time 
of the treaty, he is described as "a very lusty man, in 
his best years ; an able man, grave of countenance and 
spare of speech ; in his attire, little or nothing dififerent 
from the rest of his followers, only in a great chain oi 
white bone beads about his neck ; and at it, behind his 
neck, hangs a little bag of tobacco. His face was painted 
with a sad red, like murrey, and oiled both head and face, 
that he looked greasy. All his followers likewise were, 
in their faces, in part or in whole, painted, some black, 
some red, some yellow, and some white: some with 
crosses and other antic works. Some had skins on 
them, and some naked; all tall and strong men in ap- 
pearance. The king had in his bosom, hanging in a 
string, a great long knife." 

In the year 1623, Massasoit was taken sick, and sent 
information of it to the Governor, who sent cwo of his 
friends to make him a visit. Their visit, and the pre- 
sents which they brought, were gratifying to Meissasoit, 
and the medicines they administered were successful in 
restoring his health. Gratitude for their kindness 
prompted him to disclose a conspiracy of the Indians, 
which had for its object the total destruction of the Eng 
ludL This timely notice averted the calamity. 



9. Exploits of Capi. Siandish. 

Capt. Miles Standish, the hero of New-England, came 
over with the first Plymouth settlers, in 1620. He was 
allied to the noble house of Standish of Lancashire, 
(Eng;.,) and was heir apparent to a great estate, unjustly 
datBuned from him, which compelled him to depend on 
himself for support. 

^* He was small in stature, but of an active spirit, a 
sanffuine temper, and a strong constitution." These 
qoalites led hun to the profession of arms. He entered 
into the service of Queen Elizabeth, in the aid of the 
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Dutch, — and afler the truce, he settled with Mr. Robin 
8on*s people, in Leyden. When they emigrated to Ameri- 
ca, he commanded the detachment for making discove* 
ries after their arrival. He was chosen by the settlers 
as their military commander, and has since been con- 
sidered as the Washington of the Plymouth colony. 

One of the most celebrated exploits was the breaking 
up of a plot, in 1623, which the Indians had formed to 
murder the English settlers at Wessagusset, now Wey- 
mouth. The Governor of Plymouth having learned 
from Massasoit the plot of the natives, sent Capt. Stand- 
ish to their relief, and, if a plot should be discovered, to 
fall on the conspirators. Standish made choice of eight 
men, refusing to take any more. When he arrived at 
Wessagusset, he found the settlers scattered, and in- 
sensible of the destruction which awaited them. Stand' 
ish was careful not to excite the jealousy of the natives 
till he could assemble the people of the plantation. An 
Indian brought him some furs, whom he treated *' smooth- 
ly," yet the Indian reported that he ** saw by the Cap- 
tain's eyes that he was angry in his heart." This in- 
duced Pecksuot, a chief of courage, to tell Hobbamock^ 
Standish's guide and interpreter, that he "understood 
the Captain had come to kill him and the rest of the 
Indians there; but tell him," said he, "we know it, 
but fear him not ; neither will we shun him ; let him 
begin when he dare, he shall not take us unawares." 
Others whetted their knives before him, using insulting 
gestures and speeches. Pecksuot, being a man of great 
stature, said to Standish, " Though you are a great 
captain, yet you are but a little man ; and though I be no 
sachem, yet I am a man of great strength and courage." 
The next day, seeing he could get no more of them to- 
gether, Pecksuot, and Wittowamat, and his brother, a 
youth of eighteen, and one Indian more, being together, 
and having about so many of his own men in the room, 
he gave the toord, the door was fast; he seized Peck- 
suot, snatched his knife from him, and killeo nim with 
it: the rest killed Wittowamat and the other Indian. 
The youth they took and hanged. Dreadful was the 
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•cene; incredible the number of wounds they bore; 
without any noise, catching at the weapons, and striving 
till death.* 



10. First Setilementf in Connecticut. 

In 1635, October 15th, about sixty men, women, and 
children, from Dorchester, Mass., with their horses, and 
cattle, and swine, took up their march across the wilder- 
ness to Connecticut River. Their dangerous journey, 
over mountains and rivers, and through swamps, they 
were two weeks in performing. " The forests through 
which they passed, for the first time resounded with the 
praises or God. They prayed and sang psalms and 
tiymns ; the Indians following them in silent admiration." 
It was so late in the season when they reached the place 
(now called Windsor) of their destination, that they 
were unable to find feed for their cattle, most of which 
died the ensuing winter. 

Disappointed in receiving their provisions, limine 
threatened them ; and those wlio remained through the 
winter, were obliged to subsist on acorns, malt, and 
grains. 

The congregation at Newton, (now Cambridge,) con- 
sisting of about one hundred men, women, and children, 
with the Rev. Mr. Hooker, their pastor, at their head, 
also emigrated more than one hundred miles, through 
a howling wilderness, to Hartford. They had no guide 
but their compass : on their way they subsisted on milk, 
for they drove before tnem one hunared and sixty head 
of cattle. They were obliged to carry Mrs. Hooker 
apon a litter. 

They began a plantation, and called it Newtoton, 
which name was afterwards exchanged for Hartford. 

In the fall of 1637, a small party from Massachusetts 
journeyed to Connecticut to explore the laifds and 
narbours on the sea-coast. They chose Quinnipiac fol 

• Morte and Parish's Hist. 
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the place of their settlement, and erected a poor hut, ir 
which a few men subsisted through the winter. Ano 
on the 30th of March following, a large party sailed 
from Boston for Quinnipiac, where they arrived in 
about two weeks. This began the settlement of New- 
Haven. 



1 1. BltLe Laws of Connectuut 

The following is a transcript of the principal part of 
the celebrated judicial code, known by the name of Bltie 
Laws, under which, it is said, the first colonists of Con- 
necticut remained for a considerable time. They are as 
follows : 

"The Grovemor and magistrates, convened in general 
assembly, are the supreme power, under God, of this 
independent dominion. 

From' the determination of the assembly no appeal 
•hall be made. 

The Governor is amenable to the voice of the people. 

The Governor shall htive only a single vote in de- 
termining any question, except a casting vote when the 
assembly may be equally divided. 

The assembly of the people shall not be dismissed by 
the Governor, but shall dismiss itself 

Conspiracy against this dominion shall be punished 
with death. 

Whoever attempts to change or overturn this do- 
minion, shall suffer death. 

The Judges shall determine controversies without a 
Jury. 

No one shall be a freeman, or give a vote, unless he 
be converted, or a member in free communion in* one ol 
the churches in this dominion. 

No food or lodging shall be afforded to a duaker, 
Adamite^ or other heretic. 

: No one shall cross a river without an authorized ferry 
man. 



No one shall run of a Sabbath day, or walk in jit 
garden, or elsewhere, except reverently to and from the 
church. 

No one shall travel, cook victuals, make beds, sweep 
houses, cut hair, or shave, on the Sabbath day. 

No woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or 
fasting day. 

A person accused of trespass in the night, shall be 
'udged guilty, unless he clear himself by his oath. 

No one shall buy or sell lands without permission of 
the select men. 

Whoever publishes a lie to the prejudice of his neigh- 
bour, shall sit in the stocks, or be whipped fifleen stripes. 

Whoever wears clothes trimmed with silver, or bono 
lace, above two shillings a yard, shall be presented by 
ihe grand jurors, and the select men shall tax the offender 
at the rate of 300/. estate. 

Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall 
pay a fine of 51. 

No one shall read Common Prayer, keep Christmas 
or Saint's day, make minced pies, dance, play cards, or 
play on any instrument of music, except the drum, the 
trumpet, and jews-harp. 

When parents refuse their children suitable mar- 
riages, thB magistrates shall determine the point. 

The select men, on finding children ignorant, may 
take them away from their parents and put them into bet- 
ter hands, at the expense of the parents. 

A man that strikes his wife shall pay a fine of lOZ. ; a 
woman that strikes her husband shall be punished as the 
court directs. 

Married persons must live together, or be imprisoned. 

Every male shall have his hair cut round according to 
a cap." 

This curious code appears never to have been written* 
but was declared and interpreted by the select men, the 
^udges, and the pastors of tne different congregations.* 

In 1647 the colony of Connecticut passed a law for 
the regulation or suppression of the use of tobacco. It 
* Analectic Magazine, vol. 4, p. 57. 
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was ordered by the general Assembly *" That no per 
son under the age of twenty, or any other who had not 
already accustomed himself to the use of it, should take 
any tobacco until he had obtained a certificate from un- 
der the hand of an approved physician that it was use- 
ful for him, and until he had also obtained a license 
from the court. All others, who had addicted themselves 
to the use of it, were prohibited from taking it in any 
company, or at their lat)ours, or in travelling, unless ten 
miles, at least, from any company ; and though not in 
company not more than once a day, upon pain of six-pence 
for every such offence. One substantial witness was 
to be sunicient proof of the crime. The Constables of 
the several towns were to make presentments to the par- 
ticular courts, and it was ordered that the fine should 
be paid without gainsaying." 

In 1 058, the general court of New-Haven passed a 
severe law a^nst the Quakers. They introduced their 
law with this preamble^ — " Whereas there is a cursed 
sect of heretics lately sprung up in the world, commonly 
culled duukers, who take upon them that they are im- 
mediately sent from God, and infallibly assisted b^ the 
Spirit, who yet speak and write blasphemous opinions, 
despise government, and the order of God in church 
and commonwealth, speaking^ evil of dignities, &.C.," 
ordered—** That whosoever snail bring, or cause to bo 
brought, any known duaker or duakers, or other blas- 
phemous heretics, shall forfeit the sum of 501." Also, 
•* If any Quaker come into this jurisdiction on civil 
business, the time of his stay shall be limited by the civil 
authority,- and he shall not use any means to corrupt or 
seduce others ; on his first arrival he shall appear be- 
fore the magistrate, and from him have license to pass 
on to his business. And (for the better prevention of 
hurt to the people) have one or more to attend upon them 
at their charge, &c." 

The penalties, in case of disobedience, were, whip- 
ping, imprisonment, labour, and a deprivation of all con- 
verse with any person. For the second oflence, the 
person was to be branded in the hand with the letter 



H — to saSer in^rinumni — WBtd to be pal to lalMnaf* 
For the tliird, to be bnunded in the otki^t hand« itnprh 
aoDed, Ac as befcre. For the feurO«« the ofletider wmi 
to have his tongue boied through with • red hot iron-^ 
imprisoned — and k^ to labour, until scat away at their 
own charge. Any person who should attempt to de* 
fend the dentiments of the Cluakers, was, for the third 
offence, sentenced to banishment* 



12. Earihpuikes. 

The first Earthquake since the (lettletnent of this 
country, took place in New England, on the first day 
of June, 1638. The earth shook with such violence, 
that in some places, the people could not stand, without 
difficulty, in the streets; ana most moveable articles in 
their houses were thrown down.f It occurred between 
the hours of three and four, P. M. The weather wos 
clear and warm, and the wind westerly. " It came with 
a noise like continued thunder, or the rattling of coor lies 
in London, but was presently gone." It was felt at 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Narraganset, Piscataqua, 
and the circumjacent parts. It shook the ships which 
rode in Boston harbour, and all the adjacent islands. 
" The noise and shaking continued about four minutes. 
The earth was unquiet twenty days after by times."t 

On Jan. 6th, 1663, a cfreat earthquake was felt in the 
northern parts of America. It was felt throughout New 
England and New Netherlands, (now New York;) but 
Canada was the chief seat of its concussions. It be- 

* Thonsh these severe laws cannot he histifled, yet we oiiffht fo 
make mucn allowance /or the framers of these laws; th(?y endiireH 
many hardships, privations, and sufferings, in order to establish a 
settlement in the wilderness, and a civil and retif<ioiis f^overnmcnt, 
under which they, could enjoy their civil aud religioriis privileges in 
peace and tranquillity. The principles of the Quakers were con- 
sidered hy the Colonists not only as destructive to true religion, hut 
also destructive to their civil government, and hazarding tb^r sx- 
istence as a people. 

t Holmes' Annals. t Winthfop't JootntA 

4 
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gan there about half past live o'clock, P. M. While 
the heavens were serene, there was suddenly heard a 
roar like that of fire. The buildings were shaken with 
violence. " The doors opened and shut themselves — 
the bells rang without being touched — ^the walls split 
asunder — ^the floors .separated and fell down — the fields 
put on the appearance of precipices — and the mountains 
seemed moving out of their places." The first shock 
continued nearly half an hour. Several violent shocks 
succeeded this the same evening, and the next day ; nor 
did the earthquake cease till the following July. The 
eflfects of the first, in January, were remarkable. " Many 
fountains and small streams were dried up. In others, 
the water became sulphurous. Many trees were torn 
up, and thrown to a considerable distance ; and some 
mountains appeared to be much moved and broken." 

On the 29th of October, 1727, there was a great earth- 
quake in New England. This earthouake commenced 
with a heavy rumbling noise about half past ten o'clock, 
P. M. when the weather was perfectly calm and tranquil 
The motion was undulatory. Its • violence caused the 
houses to shake and rock, as if they were falling to 
pieces. Stone walls, and the tops of several chimneys, 
were shaken down. The duration appears to have 
been about two minutes. Its course appears to have 
been from northeast to southwest. 

The most violent earthquake ever known in this 
country, took place November 18th, 1755. It was felt 
at Boston a little after four o'clock, in a serene and plea- 
sant night, and continued nearly four and a half minutes. 
In Boston, about one hundrea chimneys were levelled 
with the roofs of the houses ; and about fifteen hundred 
shattered and thrown down in part. Many clocks were 
stopped. " At New-Haven, the ground, in many places, 
seemed to rise like the sea ; and the houses shook and 
cracked." The motion of the earthquake was undula- 
tory. Its course was nearly from northwest to southeast 

Slight shocks of earthquakes have occurred in many 
instances since the first settlement of this country. 
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13. Indian Cunning and Sagaeiiy. 

The Indians have ever been remarkable for their 
eunning and sagacity. 

The following will serve to illustrate this part of their 
character. 

A Pequot Indian, in time of war, was pursued by a 
Narraganset Finding it difficult to escape, he had re* 
course to the following stratagem. Retiring behind a 
rock, he elevated his hat upon his gun just above the 
rork, so that nothing but his hat appeared. The Nar- 
ra|[<:an8et, who was some distance off; perceiving this, 
crept up softly, within a few feet, and fired, and supposed 
that he had shot his enemy through the head. But he 
soon found out his mistake, for the Pequot immediately 
sprung around the rock, and shot him before he had 
time to load his gun. 

Such is the sagacity and habits of nice observation 
which an Indian possesses, that it is said, he can tell 
whether his enemy has passed any place— will discern 
foot-marks which an European could not see ; he will 
tell what tribe it was, and what were their numbers. 

On the smoothest grass, on the hardest earth, and 
even on the very stones, will he discern traces. In the 
pursuit of game they will track their prey in the same 
manner, and see which way to go in pursuit 



14. Expedition against the Pequots, 

The year 1637 is memorable in the history of Con- 
necticut for the war with the Pequot Indians — one of 
the most warlike and haughty tribes in New England. 
Previous to the breaking out of the war, the Pequots 
had much annoyed the English, and murdered a num- 
ber of them, whereupon a court was summoned at 
Hartford who determined upon a war with the Pequots. 
Ninety men. were mastered from the towns of Hartford, 
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Windsor, and Wethersfieid, being about half of t2ie 
eflective force of the whole colony. This expedition 
was commanded by Capt Mason, assisted by Capt 
Undorhill. Previous to their marching, the Rev. Mr. 
Hooker, of Hartford, addressed them in the following 
manner : 

** Fellow Soldiers, Countrymen, and Companions, you 
are this day assembled by the special Providence of 
God ; you are not collected by wild fancy, nor ferocious 
passions. It is not a tumultuous assembly, whdse ac- 
tions are aborted, or if successful, produce only theft, 
rapine, rape, and murder: crimes inconsistent with 
nature's light, inconsistent with a soldier's valour. 
You, my dear hearts, were selected from your neigh- 
bours, by the godly fathers of the land, for your known 
courage to execute such a work. 

*• Your cause is the cause of heaven ; the enemy 
have blasphemed your God, and slain his servants; you 
are only the ministers of his justice. I do not pretend 
that your enemies are careless or indifferent ; no, their 
hatred is inflamed, their lips thirst for blood; they 
would devour you, and all the people of God ; but, my 
brave soldiers, their guilt has reached the clouds ; they 
are ripe for destruction ; their cruelty is notorious ; and 
cruelty and cowardice are always united. 

" There is nothing, therefore, to prevent your certain 
victory, but their nimble feet, their impenetrable swamps 
and woods ; from these your small numbers will entice 
them, or your courage drive them. I now put the 
question — Who would not fight in such a otuse ? figh 
with undaunted boldness ? Do you wish for more en 
couragement? more I give you. Riches awaken th 
soldier's sword ; and though you will not obtain silver 
and gold on the field of victory, you will secure wha 
is indefinitely more precious ; you will secure the liber- 
ties, ike privileges, and the lives of Chris fs Church in 
this new world. 

"You will procure safety for your affectionate wives, 
safety for your prattling, harmless, smiling babes ; you 
tvjJ] secure all the blessings enjoyed by the people of 
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God in di 3 ordinances of the gospel. Distin^ished 
was the honour confer r^d upon David, for fighting the 
battles of the Lord: this honour* O ye courageous sol- 
diers of God, is now prepared for you. You will now 
execute his vengeance on the heathen ; you will bind 
their kings in chains, and their nobles in fetters of iron, 

''But perhaps some one may fear that a fatal arrow 
may deprive him of this honour. Let every faithful 
soloier of Jesus Christ be assured, that if any servant 
be taken away, it is merely because the honours of this 
world are too narrow for his reward; an everlasting 
crown is set upon his head, because the rewards of this 
life are insufficient. March, then, with Christian cou« 
rage, in the strength of the Lord ; march with (aith in 
his divine promises, and soon vour swords shall find 
your enemies ; soon they shall fall like leaves of the 
forest under your feet." 

Being now joined by Uncqf, the sachem of the Moha- 
gans, they all proceeded down the river to Baybrook, 
where they formed their plan of operations. It was 
determined to attack the enemy in one of their principal 
forts, (in the present town of Stoninfi^on,) where Sassa^ 
cus, their chief sachem, had retired. Previous to the 
attack, Capt. Mason was joined by about five hundred 
Narraganset Indians, who, when they undcrstrjod that 
they were to fight Sassacus, betrayed much fear, and 
retired to the rear, saying, ** Sassacus was all one a god^ 
and nobody could kill him^^ 

The time fixed at length arrived — the dawn of the 
26th of May, which was to decide the fate of the colony 
of Connecticut The barking of a dog, when within a 
few rods of the fort, announced their approach, and 
aroused the Pequot sentinel, who cried out, Owannuzt 
Owannux ! i. e. Englishmen 1 Englishmen 1 The cap- 
tains, followed by their men, courageously pressed for- 
ward, found an entrance, and fired upon the enemy in 
the fort, who made a desperate resistance. The de- 
struction of the Pequots was terrible, yet the victory 
seemed doubtful. Captain Mason (who with his men 
wers now nearly exhausted) seized a fiiebxaud^ aiA ^kX 
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fire to a wigwam, of which there were mi ay in. the 
fort, covered with mats and other combustible materials. 
The fire, assisted by the wind, spread rapidly, and di« 
recti y the whole fort was in a name. The roar and 
crackling of the flames, with , the yells of savages, and 
the discharge of musketry, formed an awful and terrific 
scene ! The troops who had now formed outside of the 
fort, with the friendly Indians, who had by this timo 
gathered courage to approach, surrounded the enemy, 
and fired upon those who attempted to escape. 

The work of destruction was complete ; of ^ve or six 
hundred Pequots, only seven or eight escaped — ^the resi 
were either shot or perished in the flames. The loss 
of the English was only two killed, and sixteen wounded 



15. Elliot^ the -fndian Missionary, 

In 1650, the society in England, instituted for propa- 
gating the gospel, began a correspondence with the 
commissioners of the colonies of New-England, who 
were employed as agents of the society. In conse* 
quence, exertions were made to christianize the Indians. 
Mr. John Elliot, minister of Roxbury, distinguished 
himself in this pious work. He collected the Indiaa 
families, and established towns; he taught them hus- 
bandry, the mechanic arts, and a prudent management 
•f their affairs, and instructed them with unwearied 
attention, iu the principles of Christianity. For his 
.uncommon zeal and success, he has been called the 
Apostle of New- England. 

Mr. Elliot besfan his labours about the year 1646. 
His first labour was to learn the language, which was 
peculiarly difficult to acquire ; for instance, the Indian 
word Nammatche.chodtantamoonganunnonash^ signifies 
no more in English than our lusts.* Elliot havinfl^ 
finished a grammar of this tongue, at the close of which 
tie wrote, ** Prayers and pains through faith in Jesnu 

* Mather's Magnalia, Vol. I. 



Christ mU do any thing P* With yery great labour he 
translated the whole Bible into the Indian language. 
This Bible was printed in 1664, at Cambridge, and waa 
the first Bible ever printed in America. He also trans* 
lated the Practict of Piety, Baxter's Call ta the Uncon- 
verted, besides some smaller works, into the Indian 
tongue. Having performed many wearisome journeys, 
and endured many hardships and privations, this inde- 
fetigable missionary closed his labours in 1690, aged 
eighty-six years. 

The ardour and zeal of Elliot, Mayhew, and others, 
were crowned with such success, that in 1660, there 
were ten towns of Indians in Massachusetts who were 
converted to the Christian religion. In 1695, there 
were not less than three thousand adult converts in the 
islands of Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard. 



16. King Philip^ 8 War. 
(attack on brookfield.) 

In the year 1675, Philip, sachem of the Wampano- 
ags, and grandson of Massasoit, began the most dt^- 
structive war ever waged by the Indians upon the infant 
colonies. He resided at Mount Hope, in the present 
town of Bristol, in Rhode Island. 

It is supposed that his object was the entire extinction 
of the colonists, who were now rapidly extending their 
aettlements. The immediate cause of the war was this : 
8ausaman, an Indian missionary,* had made a discovery 
of Philip's plots to the English, for which Philip caused 
him to be murdered. The murderers were tried and 
executed by the English. This roused the angrr of 
Philip, who immediately commenced hostilities, and oy 

• Philip always opposed the introduction of Christianity among 
Ua people. When Mr. EtHot urged upon him its great importance* 
he said, ** he cared no more for the Gospel than he did for a button 
■POB hit eoau"— JlfoM«r'« Magnolia. 



IM« itt Aocnci^ <fw !■■• ike hmt noit cf dn 

trilM in XcmTadirf 

Philip fkdtotie XipamAsL mtxAiRiaffUiSmmmlhM 
fmti 0I Mawrawmeo w^ock k wm- cdiei WoioeBttr 
(U^iimy« and f ?rioauM then io aaut Iuhl TWEiig'- 
tliib (iFi^ra a p^n^ also to thii trilK;. Id learv a iDimer 
iffiMfy i btit Philip's indociire pmwML umI tlus puty 
Wf<rc< waylaid, and cigiv of iJbar nunher killed. The 
r«<m«iir»4c!r fitid 10 Brookfield. paisaed far tke IndiBni 
IMM) \\\^ lown. Every house in thts |dace was faanit fay 
(ItM (tiriiftMA i'jiccpt one, into which the inhahifcuris had 
f)mi fur ff^ftig^; and this was socm sarrooDded lij their 
jiimi, And fqr two days they poured into its walls a 
fthMV¥(*F nf itt(mk(*t balls. Only one person, however, 
Wf«<^ kilKM. Hriinds and rags, dipped in hrimstone^ 
MM»4(^hi^ii to (hr* mids of long poles, were used to fire the 
(untfip; t^Vfowii uf fire were shot against it; and a car- 
Vi^t^ «*f tHW rtttd other combustibles, was with long 
\\\\\}>^y \\\\A\^\\ n^ninst the house, and the saTages stood 
HHuly \\\ Av<\\a\mx all who should attempt to escape. 

Ai \\\\^ tlwAil nnd critical moment, a sudden torrent 
^f r^iu tiJ^fiMtfuiwluHl the kindling flames. Major Wil- 
Uvil «)MUM tiftiif cumo to their assistance, raised the siege, 
HMvIt nAt^f Mitmi» ilaughter of the enemy, compelled them 
H4 (t^^K^v^m-. 



1 7. Summp Fighi V)ith the Narraganseti, 

l«v^| l^hilip lihuuld increase his power, by an alliance, 
wuli ihu NurrutfttHiiut Indians, the English had made a 
(rieuJly U^my witl> them in July, 1675. But notwith- 
vtuiidiug lhi», in [Wmnbur of the same year, it wasdis- 
liuvuraj Uiul th*iy wt^ra secretly aiding Philip's party. 
Yhi$ duti!(uuuuc(tht) Gnglish to undertake a winter ex- 
uihUuuu uguiust thmn. , For this object, the colony of 
Mu^i^chuftttiu furniahed Ave hundred and twenty-seven 
iucii, Plyiuauih one hundred and fily-nine, and Con- 
MUiiicut three hundred ; to all these were attached one 



buddiei and fifty Mohegan IndianB. After derting 
losiah Winslow, GiOTemor of Plrmoiitli eokoj, to be 
•heir commander, the whole partr met at PeBrqutm- 
aquot About suteen miles from tiiis place, it waa founu 
that the Narraganaels had buih a strongs ibrt in the 
midst of a large 8wam|i, upon a piece of dnr land of about 
five or six acres. The tort was a circle of pallisadoea 
surrounded by a fence of trees, which was about one 
rod thick. 

On the 19th of December, 1675, at dawn of day, the 
English took up their march through a deep snow, and 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon attacked the Indians in 
their fortress. The only entrance which appeared prac- 
ticable was over a log, or tree, which lay up five or six 
feet from the ground, and this opening was commanded 
by a sort of a block house in front. The l^lassachusetts 
men, led on by their captains, first rushed into the fort, 
out the enemy, from the block house and other places, 
opened so fiirions a fire upon them, that they were 
obliged to retreat. Many men were killed in this as- 
sault, and among them Captains Johnson and Daven- 
port The whole army then made a united onset The 
conflict was terrible. Some of the bravest captains fell, 
and victory seemed very doubtful At this crisis some 
of the Connecticut men ran to the opposite side of the 
fert, where there were no pallisadoes ; they sprang in« 
and opened a brisk and well directed fire upon the backs 
of the enemy. This decided the contest. The Indians 
were driven from the block house, and from one covert 
to another, until they were wholly destroyed or dis- 
persed in the wilderness. As they retreated, the sol- 
diers set fire to their wigwams, (about six hundred in 
number,) which were consumed by the flames. In 
this action it was computed that about seven hundred 
fighting Indians perisned, and among them twenty of 
thai chiefe. Three hundred more died from their 
rounds; — to these numbers may be added many old men, 
women, and children, who haa retired to this fort as a 
place of undoubted security. 
** The boming of the wigwams, iht ihiiidu ol xSu^ 
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women and children, the yelling of the warriors, ex- 
hibited a most horrid and affecting scene, so that it 
greatly moved some of the soldiers. They were much 
in doubt wheth ^r the burning of their en( mies alive 
could be consistent with humanity and the benevolent 
principles of the gospel." 

From this blow the Indians never recovered. The 
victory of the English, though complete, was dearly 
purchased : six of their captains, and eighty of their men, 
were killed or mortally wounded; and one hundred and 
fifty were wounded and afterwards recovered. About 
one half of the loss of this bloody fight fell upon the 
Connecticut soldiers. 



18. Death of King Philip. 

The finishing stroke was given to the Indian power m 
New-England, by the death of Philip, August 12th, 1676. 

Failing in his attempts to rouse the Mohawk tribe to 
war with the English, he returned to Mount Hope — 
the tide of war against him. The £ngli;sh had killed 
or captured his brother, counsellors, and chief warriors, 
his wife and family, and he was obliged to flee from one 
lurking place to another, from the pursuit of his foes. 
Firm and unbroken amidst all his misfortunes, he would 
listen to no proposals of peace. He even shot one of his 
own men for daringno suggest it. 

Captain Church, who, for his courage and enterprise 
in this war, had acquired renown, received information 
that Philip was in a swamp near Mount Hope. To this 
place he marched immediately, with a party of men, 
whom he placed in ambush about the swamp, with or« 
ders not to move until daylight, that they might distin- 
guish Philip. Captain Church, confident of success, 
took Major Sanford by the hand, exclaiming, "It ii^ 
scarcely possible that Philip should escape:" at this 
moment a bullet whistled over their heads, and a volley 
ibllowed. Immediately Philip, with his powder horn 



mmi goa. ran fiercely towards a spot where lay coneoaled 
a vde man and a friendly Indian. The Engfliahman 
lere^ed his gun at Philip, but it missed firn. The la* 
diar aUy then fired. The bullet entered the heart ol 
Ptiflip, and he fell on his fece in the mire of the swamp^ 
By the order of Captain Church, his body was drawn 
from the place where he fell* and* beheaded aud uuar- 
teied* The Indian who executed this order, talcing 
his hatchet, thus addressed the body of Philip:—-** You 
have been one very great man — you have made a many 
a man afraid of you — but so big as you be, 1 will chop 
you in pieces." 

" Thus fell a brave chieftain, who defended himselC 
and what he imagined to be the just rights of his coun* 
trymen, to the last extremity." 

After the death of Philip, the war continued in the 
province of Maine, till the spring of 107H. Hut west- 
ward, the Indians having lost thttir chiefs, wigwams 
and provisions, and perceiving farther contest vain, 
came in singly, and by tens, and by hundreds, and sub- 
mitted to the English. 

Thus closed a melancholy period in the annuls of 
New-England history ; during which, 600 men, in the 
flower of their strength, had fallen ; 12 or 1«S towns had 
been destroyed, and 600 dwelling houses consumod. 
Every 1 1th family was houseless, and every 1 1th sol- 
dier had sunk to the grave, f 



19. Baeoflls Insurreeiion in Virginia. 

Virginia, while a colony of Great Britain, often suf- 
fered from the oppressive acts of the mother country, 
and their essential interests were often sacrificed to in- 
dividuals in Great Britain. These proceedings gave 

* Hiehiwd of Philip wai sent to Plymouth, where it wai expoied 
for twenty yean on a gibbet; his hands to Boston, where they wm 
exhibited in triumph ; and his mangled body was denied the right ^ 
Mpaitare. 

t Goodrich. 
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rise to a spirit of opposition in many of the colonists, 
which sometimes broke out into open acts of resistance. 
** The malcontents in Virginia, in 1676, taking ad- 
vantage of a war with the Susquehanna Indians, excited 
the people to insurrection. Nathaniel Bacon, a bold, 
seditious, and eloquent young man, who had been con- 
cerned in a recent insurrection, now offered himself as 
a leader of the insurgents, was chosen their general, 
and soon after entered Jamestown with six hundred 
armed followers. Having besieged the grand assem- 
bly, then convened in the capital, he compelled them to 
grant whatever he demandoa. On finding himself de- 
nounced, after his departure, as a rebel, by a proclama- 
tion of Governor Berkely, he returned indignantly to 
Jamestown. The aged governor, unsupported, and. al- 
most abandoned, fled precipitately to Accomack, on the 
eastern shore of the colony ; and collecting those who 
were well affected towards his government, began to 
oppose the insurgents. Several skirmishes were fought, 
with various success. A party of the insurgents burn- 
ed Jamestown. Those districts of the colony which ad- 
hered to the old administration, were laid waste. The 
estates of the loyalists were confiscated. Women, whose 
fathers and husoands obeyed what they deemed the legal 
government, were carried forcibly along with the sol- 
diers. The governor, in retaliation, seized the estates 
of many of the insurgents, and executed several of their 
leaders by martial law. In the midst of these calami- 
ties. Bacon, the author of them, sickened and died; and 
the flames of war expired. This rebellion cost the 
colony one hundred thousand pounds.* 



20. The Regicides, 

Soon after the restoration of monarchy in England, 
many of the judges who had condemned King Charles 
I to death, were apprehended. Thir*y were condemned, 

* Holmes' Annals. 



and te& were executed as traitors ; two of them, Colonels 
Gofie and Whailey, made tlieir escape to New-England, 
and arrived at Boston, July, 1660. They were ficenlle- 
men of worth, and were much esteemed by the colonists 
for their unfeigned piety. Their manners and appear- 
ance were dignified, commanding universal respect. 
Whalley had been a Lieutenant General, and GoHe, a 
Major Greneral in Cromwell's army. An order for 
their apprehension, from Charles IL, reached New- 
England soon after their arrival. The Kind's commis- 
sioners, 3ager to execute this order, compelled the Judges 
to resort to the woods and caves, and other hiding places ; 
and they would undoubtedly have been taken, had not 
the colonists secretly aided and assisted them in their 
concealments. ' Sometimes they found a refuge in a cave 
on a mountain near New-Haven, and at others, in cel- 
lars of the houses of their friends, and once they were 
secreted under the Neck bridge in New-Haven, while 
their pursuers crossed the bridge on horseback. 

While in New-Haven, they owed their lives to the 
intrepidity of Mr. Davenport, the minister of the place, 
who, when the pursuers arrived, preached to the people 
from this text, " TaJce council, execute judgment, make 
thy shadow as the night in the midst of the noon day^ 
hide the outcasts, bewray not him that wander eth. Let 
my outcasts dwell with thee. Moah, he thou a covert 
to them from the face of the spoiler." Large rewards 
were ofifered for their apprehension, or for any informa- 
tion which might lead to it. Mr. Davenport was threat- 
ened, for it was known that he had harboured them. 
Upon hearing that he was in danger, they offered to de- 
liver themselves up, and actually gave notice to the de- 
puty governor of the place of their concealment ; but 
Davenport had not preached in vain, and the magistrate 
took no other notice than to advise them not to betray 
themselves. After lurking about for two or three years 
m and near New-Haven, they found it necessary to re- 
move to Hadley,* where they were received by Mi. 

* Whfl^ Gk>flre was secreted in Hadley, in 1075, the Indians attacked 
Jie town while the inhii ttaats were at public ^ronVAp. T\v^ \«(^ 
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Russell, with whom they were concealed fifteen or six* 
lecn years. After many hair-breadth escapes, the pur- 
suit was given over, and they were finally suffered to 
die a natural death in their exile. 



21. William Penn. 

The territory of Pennsylvania was granted to Wil- 
liam Penn, from whom it derives its name. This grant 
was made by King Charles II. of England, in 1681, in 
consideration of service rendered to the crown by the 
ftither of Penn, who was an admiral in the English 
navy. In October, 1682, William Penn arrived in the 
Delaware, with his colony of Friends or Quakers. He 
purchased of the natives the land where he proposed to 
build his capital, which he called Philadelphia, or the 
seat of brotherly love. William Penn gave the Indians 
a satisfactory equivalent for all lands which he obtained* 
and when he paid them, he administered such whole- 
some counsel and advice, as proved salutary to the na- 
tives, and greatly endeared him to their affections. The 
treaty of peace which he concluded with them in 1682, 
lasted more than seventy years. He parcelled out lands 
at moderate rents, gave free toleration to all religious 
sects, enacted mild and equitable laws, and thus invited 
a rapid settlement of the colony. The respect and 
affection which the natives had for Penn, and those of 
his religious tenets, was so great, that it is related as a 
feet, that in their wars with the whites, they never killed 
a Quaker, knowing him to be such. 

Though Penn was a strictly conscientious and peace- 
pie were thrown into the utmost confusion, till Goffe, entirely an- 
known to them, white with age, of a venerable and commanding 
aspect, and in an unusual dress, suddenly presented himself amon/s 
tiiem, encouraging the affrighted inhabitants, put himself at their 
head, and by his military skill, led them on to an immediate victory. 
After the disnersion of the enemy, he instantlv disappeared. The 
wondering innabitants, alike ignorant whence ne cam& and whera 
a» had retired, ima^ned him to be an angel sent for their ddiver- 
aace^^Sfi^ But. Judgu, 
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Me iiiaii,.and tiie people be brooFht tc Penntylrmnm 
ipere in geoer&I orderlx and well di«poiK;d, yet there 
cxoted almost constant] j bickennga. He three timei 
akered the ibn.i of goTernznent for the satisfiictioD of the 
peojdeL Notwithstanding all the efibrta which he made, 
there sekkm was an harmonious feeling between the peo- 
^eand their goremor. From the dimcultiea in Feno* 
•ylTania, and the opposition he met with in England* 
Penn's life was a scene of vexation. In order to pro- 
mote the in&nt settlemeht, and to preserve harmony with 
the Indians, he materially injured his private ibrtune. 
For a time he was deprived of his personal liberty by 
his creditors. But though he was necessitous during 
bis life, yet at its termination he was wealthy. He diea 
at London in 1718, at the age of 74 ; leaving an inheri- 
tance to his children, which ultimately proved of im- 
mense value ; which they possesscKl till the Revolution* 
when it was assigned to the commonwealth for an equi- 
table sum in money. 



22. Tyranny of Andros, 

In the year 1684, it was decided in the high court of 
Chancery, that Massachusetts had forfeited her charter, 
and that henceforth her government should be placed in 
the hands of the King. This event was brought about 
chiefly by the instrumentality of Edmund Andros. This 
man had been sent over as a kind of spy on the colonies \ 
he made it his business to collect charges against the 
colonies, and return to England and excite the jealousy 
of the British government. In this manner, the way 
was prepared for annulling the colonial charters. In 
December, 1686, Andros arrived at Boston, being com- 
missioned, by King James, as Governor General, and 
Vice- Admiral, over New-England, New- York, and the 
Jerseys. Like all tyrants, Sir Edmund began his ad- 
ti&inistratioa with professions of high regard for the pub- 
Ue welfare. In a few months, however, th« (tofiyoci 
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vms changed. The press was restrained, liberty of con* 
Science infringed, and exorbitant taxes were levied. The 
charters being vacated, it was pretended all titles to land 
were destroyed ; farmers, therefore, who had cultivated 
their soil for half a century, were obliged to take new 
patents, giving large fees, or writs of intrusion were 
brought, and their lands sold to others. To prevent pe- 
titions or consultations, town meetings were prohibited, 
excepting once in a year for the choice of town officers. 
Lest cries of oppression should reach the throne, he 
forbade any to leave the country without permission 
from the government.* 

In 1689, King James having abdicated the throne, 
William, Prince of Orange, and Mary, daughter of James, 
were proclaimed in February. .' A report of the landing of 
William in England, reached Boston, but before the news 
of the entire revolution in the British government ar- 
rived, a most daring one was effected in New-England. 

The Colonists had borne the impositions of Andros* 
government about three years. Their patience was 
now exhausted. On the morning of April 18th, the 
public fury burst forth like a volcano. The inhabitants 
of Boston were in arms, and the people from the coun- 
try poured in to their assistance. Andros and his asso* 
ciates fled to a fort; resistance was in vain, he was 
made a prisoner, and sent to England. 



23. Preservation of the Charter of ConneetietU. 

Sir Edmund Andros being appointed the first go- 
vernor General over New-England, arrived at Boston 
in D^'cember, 1686. From this place he wrote to the 
colony of Connecticut to resign their charter, but with- 
out success. •* The Assembly met as usual, in October, 
and the government continued according to charter, 
until the last of the month. About this time. Sir Ed* 
nund, with his suite, and more than sixty regular 

* Horse's Hist. New-England, 
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troops, came to Hartford when the assembly were sh* 
ting, and demanded the charter, and declared the go- 
vernment under it to be dissolved. The assembly were 
extremely reluctant and slow with respect to any resolve 
to surrender the charter, or with respect to any motion 
to bring it forth. The tradition is, that Governor Treat 
strongly represented the great expense and hardships 
of the colonists in planting the country ; the blood and 
treasure which they had expended in defending it, both 
against the savages and foreigners ; to what hardships 
and dangers he himself had been exposed for that pur- 
pose ; and that it was like giving up his life, now to 
surrender the patent and privileges so dearly bought, 
and so long enjoyed. The important afiair was debated 
and kept in suspense until the evenins^, when the char- 
ter was brought and laid upon the table, where the as- 
sembly were sitting. By this time great numbers of 
people were assembled, and men sufficiently bold to 
enterprise whatever might be necessary or ^pedient 
The lights were instantly extinguished, and one Cap- 
tain Wadsworth, of Hartford, in the most silent and 
secret manner, carried off the charter, and secreted it 
in a large hollow tree, fronting the house of Hon. 
Samuel Wyllys, then one of the magistrates of the co- 
lony. The people appeared all peaceable and orderly. 
The candles were officiously relighted, but the patent 
was gone, and no discovery could be made of it, or the 
person who carried it away. Sir Edmund assumed the 
government, and the records of the colony were closed 
m the following words : 

"At a General Court at Hartford, Oct. 31st, 1687, 
his excellency Sir Edmund Andros, knight, and captain 
general and governor of his Majesty's territories and 
dominions in New-England, by order of his Majesty 
James H. King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, the 31st of October, 1687, took into his hands the 
government of the Colony of Connecticut, it being by 
his majesty aiinexed to Massachusetts, and other colo 
mes under his Excellency's government. Finis."* 

•TrambulVB Hisu ConnecUcut. 
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24. Destf action of Schenectady, 

In 'the war between England apd France^ in the year 
1689, the French, who then possessed Cj^nada, instiga* 
ted the Indians to hostilities against the Colonies. A 
detachment of between two and three hundred French 
and Indians, were sent from Montreal s^gainst the fron- 
tiers of New- York. A march of more than twenty 
days, in the depth of winter, brought them to, Schenec- 
tadfy, February 18th, 1690. 

In this march they had been reduced to such straits, 
that they had thoughts of surrendering themselves pri- 
soners of war. But their scouts brought them informa- 
tion that the inhabitants were in a state of unsuspecting 
security. Upon this they determined to attack them. 
On Saturday night, about eleven o'clock, they entered 
the town through an unguarded point, and that they 
might invest every house at the same time, they divided 
intp parties of six or seven men each. The inhabitants 
were in a profound sleep, and unalarmed, until the ene- 
emy had broken open their doors, In this dreadful 
surprise and consternation, successful resistance was 
impossible ; and this wretched people were aroused 
from their midnight slumbers, to endure the perpetration 
of savage and inhuman barbarities, too shocking to re- 
cord. Sixty of the inhabitants were killed, and twenty 
taken off captives. To crown their work, the enemy set 
on fire the village, killed most of the cattle and horses, 
and those which they spared, they drove off laden with 
plunder. Those of the people who escaped, fled, almost 
naked, through a deep snow, and in a heavy storm; 
twenty-five of whom lost the use of their limbs by the 
severe frost. 



25. First culture of Rice in the Colonies, 

The planting of Rice was introduced into Carolina 
about the year 1695. Incidents, apparently small, are 
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often productive of important consequences. A brlg.^i 
line from Madagascar, touching at Carolina on her way 
to Great Britain, came to anchor off Sullivan's Island. 
Landgrave Smith, on invitation of the Captain, paid him 
a visit on board his vessel, and received from him a 
present of a bag of seed rice, with information of its 
growth in eastern countries; of its suitableness for food: 
and of its incredible increase. The Governor divided 
his bag of rice among some of his friends; who, agree- 
ing to make an experiment, planted their parcels in dif- 
ferent soils. The success fully equalled their expectation* 
and from this small beginning arose the staple commo- 
dity of Carolina, which soon became the chief support 
of the Colony, and the great source of its opulence.* 



26. Salem Witchcraft 

The year 1692 is memorable in New-England for 
the convulsion produced in Salem, and its vicinity, by 
the supposed prevalence of witchcraft Many were 
supposea to be bewitched^ and would complain of bein^ 
bitten, pinched, pricked with pins, &c.; some declared 
that they beheld a spectral representation of the person 
whom they said was the cause of their affliction. Some 
were struck dumb, others had their limbs distorted in a 
shocking manner, sometimes running on their hands 
and feet, creeping through holes, and under chairs, ta- 
bles, &c. ; barking like a dog, with other actions equally 
strange and unaccountable. Upon the accusation and 
testimony of persons thus afflicted, many were impri- 
soned, and nineteen were executed for practising witch- 
craft, most of whom died professing their innocence.! 

* Holmes^ Annals. 

t A cotemporary writer observes: "As to the method, which the 
Salem justices do take in their examinations, it is truly this : A war- 
rant bemff issued out to apprehend the persons that are charged and 
eomplained of by the afflicted children, as they are called, said per- 
sons are brought before the justices, the afflicted being present The 
* ' ask the apprehend^ why they afflict those poor children 
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The evil became awfully alarming ; the most reRpccta- 
ble persons in tiie country were accused ; but the 
magistrates finally acquitted those who were accused, 
and the menacing storm blew over, to the great joy of 
the inhabitants. 

At this period, many learned and eminent men, both 
in England and America, fully believed in the existence 
of witchcraft. Sir Matthew Hale, one of the brightest 
ornaments of the English bench, repeatedly tried and 
condemned persons as criminals, who were brought be-, 
fore him, charged with this crime, t It must be confessed, 
that notwithstanding all the pbloquy and contempt which 
is now cast upon our forefethers, for believing in the 
existence of witchcraft, many things took place at that 
time, (if we can credit the accounts given by many re- 
spectable witnesses,) which would be extremely dilfi- 
cnlt to account for, on natural principles. 



27. Captain Kidd, the Pirate, 

Capt. Robert Kidd, in the beginning of King Wil- 
liam's war, commanded a privateer in the West Indies, 
and by several adventurous actions acquired the repu- 
tation of a brave man, as well as an experienced sea- 
man. About this time the pirates were very troublesome 
in those parts ; whereupon Capt Kidd was recommended 
by Lord Bellamont, (then governor of Barbadoes,) to 
the British government, as a person very fit to be inr 
trusted with the command of a government ship, for the 
purpose of suppressing piracy. The proposal, how- 
to which the apprehended answer, they do not afflict them. The 
justices order the apprehended to look upon the said children, which 
accordingly they do : and at the time of that look <I dare not say by 
that look, as the Salem gentlemen do.) the afflicted are cast into • 
fit. The apprehended are then blinded, and ordered to touch the 
afflicted ; and at that touch, though not by that touch, (as above,i 
the amicttxl do ordinarily come out of their fits. The afflicted per- 
sona then declare and afflrm that the apprehended have afflicted 
them ; upon which the apprehended persons^ though of never so 
good repute, are forthwitl 'H>mmittea to pn^n, oa euapicioii o»f 
wiichcnifu" 



ever, thronfb some cause, met with no encouragement 
from the government ; whereupon Lord Bel^amont, and 
some others, who iainew of great. c^ipljurea. which had 
been made by the pirates^ and what prodigious wealth 
must be in their possei^ion, were tempted to fit out a 
ship at their own private charge, and to give the com- 
mand of her to Capt. Kidd; and to give the thing a 
jteaien reputation, as well as to keep their seamen under 
better commandrthey procured ^he king's ^ommissjoa 
for Capt Kidd. Tms commission was dated. at Ken- 
sington, Jan. 26, 1695, in the seventh year of the reign of 
Kjng William the third. Kidd having received thiscom- 
misdon £br the suppression of piracy, sailed ficom Ply- 
mouthy England, in the Adventure galley, of 30 guns 
and 80 men ; and arrived in New York, where he had 
a fiimily. Here he held out great encouragement for 
others to join him, and he soon increased his company 
to 155 men. 

With this company he proceeded to the Madeiras, and 
the Cape Verd Islands, and from thence to the East 
Indies, in order to suppress piracies. After having 
cruised about in those seas for some time without any 
success, he formed the resolution of becoming pirate 
himself; Finding his crew not averse to such a course, 
they accordingly commenced the practice of robbing. 
After having taken a number of pch prizes, Kidd re^ 
turned to America, and, landing at Boston openly, he 
was taken, sent , to England, and executed at Execution 
Dock, with six of his companions,, and aftef wards hung 
in chains, at some distance from each other, down the 
river, where their bodies hung exposed for many years.- 

The remembrance of Capt. Kiad is kept alive in the 
eastern states by the circumstance of his having buried 
large sums of money* it is believed, somewhere on the 
coast There have been many attempts made to dis- 
cover this treasure by digging, &c. at various places : 
how much of it has been found, or whether there has 
been any found at all, is a matter which it would be dif- 
ficult to ascertain. 



28. €rrea4 &tuno Storm, 

In February, 1717, fell the greatest snow ever kncrwB 
in this country, or, perhaps, in any other. So deep wa» 
it, that people stepped out of their chamber windows on 
snow shoes. With this fell of snow there was a terrible 
tempest ; eleren hundred sheep, the property of one man, 
were fi>iind dead; one flock of a hundred, on Fisher's 
Island, were found buried sixteen feet in the snow ; two 
of them only were alive, they having subsisted on the 
wool of their companions twenty-eight days afker the 
storm. 

The following account of this snow storm was writ- 
ten by Dr. CoUan Mather^ and preserved amongst the 
mamiscrift volumes of the Massachusetts Historica) 
Society. It is a curious relic, and will serve to show 
the doctor's method of writing. 

AN BOKRIP SNOW. 

Bositm, 10/A Dte. 1717. 



Tho' we are gott so fkr onward as the beginning of 
another Winter, yett we have not fbrgott y* last, which 
at the latter end whereof we were entertained & over- 
whelmed with a Snow, which was attended with some 
Things, which were uncommon enough to afford mat- 
ter for a letter from us. Our winter was not so bad as 
that wherein Tacitus tells us that Corbulo made his ex- 
pedition against the Parthians, nor that which proved 
so fetal to Y* Beasts & Birds in y" days of y» Emperor 
Justinian, & that the very Fishes were killed under y* 
j&eezing sea, when Phocas did as much to y* men whom 
Tyrants treat like y Fishes of y» Sea. But y« con- 
clusion of our Winter was hard enough, and was too 
formidable to be easily forgotten, & of a piece with what 
you had in Europe a year before. The snow was y* chief 
Thing that maae it so. For tho' rarely does a Wint«ir 
pass us, wherein we may not say with Pliny, IngfM 



Hjftme Xirns apud n0s copia, yet our last Winter bro jght 

with it a Snow, that excelled them all. The Snow, His 

true, not equal to that, which once fell &. lay twenty 

Cubits high, about the Beginning of October, in the 

pans about y* JEuxineSea, Nor to that which y* French 

ArnuJs tell us kept falling for twenty Nine weeks to* 

gether. Nor to several mentioned by BtBthius, wherein 

vast numbers of people, & of Cattel perished, Nor to 

those that Strata Qnas upon Caucasus & R/uodiginus in 

Armenia, But yett such fin one, & attended with such 

circumstances, as may deserve to be remembered. 

On the twentieth of the last February there came on a 
Snow^ which being added unto what had covered the 
ground a few days before, made a thicker mantle lor our 
Mother than what was usual : And y* storm with it 
was, for the following day, so violent as to make all 
communication between y* Neighbors every where to 
cease. — People, for some hours, could not pass from one 
side o{ a street unto another, & y* poor Women, who 
happened in this critical time to tall into Travail, were 
putt unto Hardships, which anon produced many odd 
stories for us. But on y* Twenty fourth day of y* 
Month, comes Pellon upon Ossa: Another Snow came 
on which almost buried y* Memory of y' former, with 
a Storm so famous that Heaven laid an Interdict on y* 
Religious Assemblies throughout y* Country, on this 
Lord's day, y* like whereunto had neyer been seen be- 
fore. The Indians near an hundred years old, affirm 
that their Fathers never told them o( any thing that 
equalled it Vast numbers of Cattel were destroyed in 
this Calamity. Whereof some there were, of y* Stranger 
sort, were found standing dead on their legs, as if they 
had been alive many weeks after, when jr* Snow melted 
away. And others had their eyes glazed over with Ice 
at such a rate, that being not far from y* Sea, their mis- 
take of their way drowned them there. One gentleman^ 
on whose farms were now lo^^t above 1 100 sheep, which 
with other Cattel, were interred (shall I say) or Infdved,* 
in the Snow, writes me word that there were two Sheep 
very ttngulurly circumstaBi^ed. For no less than eight 
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kJid twenty days ailer the Storm, the People puDing oai 
tne Ruins of above an 100 sheep out of a Snow-Bank 
which lay 16 foot high, drilled over them, there was tw% 
found alive, which had been there ail this time» and kep^ 
tliemselves alive by eating^ tlie wool of their dead com 
panions. When they were taken out they shed theii 
own Fleeces, but soon gott into good Case again. Sheep 
were not y* only creatures that lived unaccountably, fo» 
whole weeks without their usitali sustenance, entirel} 
buried, in y» Snow-drifts. 

The Swine had a share with y* Sheep in strange sur 
vivals. A man had a couple of young Hf^ggs, which 
he gave over for dead. But on the twenty seventh day 
afler their Biiri»i^ they made theiar way out of a Snovh 
Bank, at the bottom of which they had found a little. 
Tansy to feed upon. The Pouitry as unaccountably 
survived as these. Hens were kmnd alive after seven 
days ; Turkeys were found alive ajfter five and twenty 
days, buried ii> y* Snow,, and at a distance* from y* 
ground, and altogether destitute of any thing to feed 
Jhem. The number of creatures that kept a Rigid FasK 
shutt up in Snow for divers weeks together, & were 
found alive afker all, have yielded surprizing stories 
unto us. 

The Wild Creatures of y* Woods; y* outgoinc^ ot 
y" Evening, made their Descent as well as they could in 
this time of scarcity for them, towards y* Sea-side. A 
vast multitude of Deer, lor y* same cause, taking y* 
same course, and y* Deep Snow SpoiHng them of their 
only EWence, which is to run^ they became sueh a prey 
to these Devourers, thai it is thought not one in twenty 
escaped. But here again occurredf a Curioaity. These 
carniverous Sharpers, & especially the FoxeSy wouW 
make their Nocturnal visits to the Pens, where the peo* 
pie had their sheep defended from them. The poor 
Ewes bisf with young, were so terrified with the frequent 
Approaches of y* Foxes, & the Terror had such Im- 
pressic n on them, that most of y* Lambs brought forth 
in the Spring following, were of Monsieur Reinard^s 
sompleiion^ when y* l^in^ we«e either Whiie oa Blmck 
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tt n lenaikaUe tkat immediately afttT y« fill 1 of y* 6nov^ 
«■ infinite muhitude of Sparrows made their Appear 
«nce, bat then, after a short oontinuance, all dimipprart'd. 

It is incredible how much damage w iioiw to y* Or* 
zkmrdx For theSaow freezing to a Cru4it, as hiyli uii the 
boughs of y* treessanon split y" to pieces. TTmj (!/*attcl 
also, walking on y" crusted Snow a doxen foot fiotn y* 
groiuid, so fed upon y* Trees as very much to damnify 
them. The Ocean wa$ in a prodigious FernMnit, mu 
after it was over, vast heaps of liule shells W4;r<i driven 
ashore, where they were never seen before. Mighty 
shoals of Porpoises also kept a play-day in the difittirhrcl 
waves of our Harbours. The odd Accidents Millinir 
many poor people, whose Cottages were j^tally (tovitrrd 
wiih y* Snow, & not y* very tops of th<ur chimneys to 
. be seen, would a^rd a Story. 13 ut there not Ixung any 
relation to philosophy in them, I forbear them, 

And now Satis Terris Nlvis. And tUvn* is enough 
of my Winter Tale. If it serve to no othrr n«fp<;iie, 
yett it will give mean opportunity to tell you Triat nine 
months ago I did a thousand times wish myself with you 
in Greskam Colhdge, which is never so horribly Sfww'd 
upon. But instead of so great a Satisfaction, all I can 
attain to is the pleasure of talking with you in Uiis Epif* 
)olary way & subscribing myseli 

S]^ Yours with an alKiction 

that knows no Winter, 

COTTON MATHER. 



29. Dark Days. 

We find recorded in history, instances of extreme 
tiarkness in the da3rtime, and in some cases this ob- 
tourity has lasted for a number of days. The iOth of 
May, 1780, was distinguished by the phenomenon of a 
remarkable darkness over all the northern States, and 
it «m called the Dark Day* 

• At this tiflM the UgUUtttrs of Connectieat was \a ismaa V^ 
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The darkness commenced between .he hours of tes 
and eleven, A. M., and continued to the middle of the 
next night. It was occasioned by a thick vapour, oi 
cloud, tinged with a yellow colour, or faint red, and a 
thin coat of dust was deposited on white substances.* 

The wind was in the south-west ; and the darkness 
appeared to come on with clouds in that direction. Its 
extent was from Falmouth, Maine, to New-Jersey. The 
darkness appears to have been the greatest in the couu' 
ty of Essex, Mass., in the lower psirt of New-H&tnpshire, 
and Maine ; it was also great in Rhode Isdand and Con- 
necticut. In most parts of the country where the dark- 
ness prevailed, it was so great, that persons were unable to 
read conun^n print, determine the time of day by their 
clock? or watches, dine, or manage their domestic busi- 
ness, without additional light; ** candles were lighted 
up ii> their houses ; the birds, having sung their even- 
ing songs, disappeared and became silent; the fowls 
retired to roost ; the cocks were crowing all around, as 
at break of day; objects could be distinguished but a 
very little distance ; and every thing bore the appear- 
ance and gloom of night."t 

Besides this instance of uncommon darkness, there 
w'as one on the 21st of October, 1716; when "people 
.vere forced to light candles to eat their dinner by;" but 
he Particulars of it are not .preserved. J 



30. Northern Lights. 

From the earliest times, we have some imperfect ac- 
counts of lights in the sky ; and superstition has repre 

Hartford. A very general opinion prevailed, that the day of judg- 
ment was at hand. The House of Representatives^ being unaole to 
transact their business, adjourned. A proposal to adjourn the council 
was under consideration. When the opinion of Col. Davenjport was 
asked, he answered, " I am against an adjournment The day of 
judgment is either approaching, or it is not. If it is not, there is no 
cause for an adjournment ; if it is, I choose to be found doing my 
duty. I wish therefore that candles may be brought"— i>i9i^/k/* 
TVarc/«, vol. 3. 

♦ Webster. t Coll. Hist. Soc. 9lr-M. 

t FUbsophical Trans. No. 423^ 
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seated them as the forerunners of bloody wars and d.her 
calamities. Sometimes historians speak of them as 
troops of men armed and rushing to battle. For about 
three hundred years past, our accounts of northern lights 
are tolerably correct. There was a discontinuance ol 
them eighty or ninety years, anterior to 1707, when a 
small light was seen by persons in Europe. But they 
did not re-appear, in full splendour, till the year 17 lo, 
when they were observed in England. Their first appear- 
ance in America was December 11, 1719, when they 
were remarkably bright, and as people in general had 
never heard of such a phenomenon, they were extreme- 
ly alarmed with the apprehension of the approach ot 
the final judgment. AU amusements, all business, and 
even sleep, was interrupted, for want of a little knowledge 
of history. From 1719 lo 1790, these lights were fre- 
quent, when they again disappeared for ten or twelve 
years.* 

A beautiful phenomenon (connected as it is supposed 
with the Boreal Lights)rwas seen in the northern States, 
on the 28th of August, 1827. The following descrip- 
tion is taken from the American Journal of Science and 
Arts, vol. 14th, art. 16. " In this city (New- York) it was 
first observed at about half past nine, P. M., at which 
time the light, except as regards its whitish hue, re- 
sembled that produced by a fire at some distance. The 
light soon, however, became more intense, and its out- 
line more distinctly defined, gradually assuming a 
columnar shape, and extending from about N. N. W. 
to a point in the opposite horizon, about E. N. E. In 
about 10 or 15 minutes from the time I first observed it, 
waves of light, in detached masses, but all in the line 
of the luminous arch, began to flow from the eastern 
towards the western part of its course, until the whole 
were blended, and the heavens were adorned with a 
beautiful arch, extending from the terminations above 
named to a point about 15 degrees north of the zenith. 
The greatest breadth of the arch, at its centre, was about 
9 or 10 degrees, tapering from that point to the western 

* Webitar 
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extremity, (where the . .ght was much brigh^ >in 4. 
to a point . . . The whole arch moved wita » gradMdl 
motion towards the south, and passed the ^enith, pre- 
senting, a broad bright band of wavy light. Afier it 
passed the zenith towards the south, its eastern limb be- 
came less distinct, while the western part became more 
exact in its outline, and was as well defined as a pencil of 
rays passed through a prism into a dark room. The 
colour was a bright white, and slowly faded, until about 
two hours from the time of its first appearance, when it 
was no longer visible." About 50 or 60 years since, 
similar appearances were observed in the northern States. 



31. Gcyfi. Fletcher and Capt. Wadsworth, 

In 1692, Col. Fletcher arrived with the commission 
of governor of New- York, and was also vested with 
plenary powers of commanding the whole militia ol 
Connecticut ; and insisted on the exercise of that com- 
mand. The legislature of Connecticut, knowing that 
authority to be expressly given to the colony by charter, 
would not submit to his requisition; but the colqny, 
desirous of maintaining a good understanding with 
Gov. Fletcher, sent William Pitkin, Esq. to New York, 
to make terms with him respecting the militia, until his 
majesty's pleasure should be further known. No terms, 
however, could be made with the governor, short of an 
explicit submission of the militia to his command. On 
the 26th of October, 1693, he came to Hartford, while 
the assembly were sitting, and, in his majesty's name, 
demanded that submission. The assembly resolutely 
persisted in a refusal. After the requisitions had been 
repeatedly made, vtith plausible explanations and serious 
menaces, Fletcher ordered his commission and instruc- 
tions to be read in audience of the trainbands of Hart- 
ford, which had been prudentially assembled, upon his 
order. Capt. Wadsworth, the senior officer, who was 
at that moment exercising the soldiers, instantly called 



out, " Beat the dnims," which in a moment overwhelm- 
ed every voice. Fletcher commanded silence. No 
sooner was a second attempt made to read, than Wads- 
worth vociferated^ " Drum, drum, I say." The drum- 
mers instantly beat again with the greatest possible 
spirit ** Silence, silence," exclaimed the governor. At 
the first moment of a pause, Wadsworth called out earnest- 
ly, " Drum, drum, I say;" and turning to his excellency, 
said, ** If I am interrupted again, I will make ike sun shine 
through you in a moment." This decision produced its 
proper efiect ; and the governor and his suite soon re- 
turned to New- York.* 



32. War with the Thtscaroras. 

In 1710, a large number of German emigrants arrived 
in this country, and settled in North Carolina. Two 
years after their arrival, the Tuscaroras, Corees, and 
other tribes of Indians, formed a deep conspiracy for 
the extermination of the English settlers. Having for- 
tified the chief town in the Tuscarora nation, for the 
security of their own families, the different tribes met at 
this place, to the number of 1200 warriors, and laid the 
horrible plot, which was concerted and executed with 
stability and great secresy. From this place of rendez- 
vous they sent out small parties, which entered the set- 
tlements by different roads, under the mask of friendship. 
When the night agreed on had arrived, they enterei 
the houses of the settlers, and demanded provisions* and 
feigning di'spleasure, fell upon them, and murdered 
men, women, and children, without distinction. About 
]U>anoke, 137 persons perished in the massacre. A 
few persons escaping, gave the alarm to their neighbours 
the next morning, and thus prevented the entire destruc- 
tion of the colony. 

Governor Craven, of South Carolina, as soon as he 
Heard of this massacre, immediately sent Col. Barnwell* 

* Holmes' Annals. ' 
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with 600 militia and 360 friendly Indians, against these 
savages. Marching through a hideous wilderness, Barn- 
well came up with the enemy, and > attacked them with 
great effect. In this action he killed 300 Indians, and 
took about 100 prisoners. The survivors fled to their 
fortified town, where Col. Barnwell surrounded them« 
killed a great number, and compelled the remainder to 
sue for peace. It is estimated that in this expedition 
nearly a thousand of the Tuscaroras were killed, wound- 
ed, and taken prisoners. Of Barnwell's men, Rye were 
killed, and several wounded ; of his Indians, thirty-six 
were killed, and between sixty and seventy wounded.* 

" Never had any expedition against the savages in 
Carolina been attended with such hazards and difHcul- 
ties ; nor had the conquest of any tribe of them been 
more general and complete." Most of the Tuscaroras 
who escaped, abandoned their country, settled among 
the Five Nations, and added a sixth tribe, since which 
time they have been called the Six Nations. 



33. War with the Yamasees, 

In the year 1715, an Indian war broke out in South 
Carolina, which threatened a total extirpation of the co- 
lony. The numerous and powerful tribe of the Yama- 
sees, possessing a large territory back of Port Royal 
Island, were the most active in this conspiracy. On the 
15th of April, about break of day, the cries of war 
gave universal alarm ; and in a few hours, above ninety 
persons were massacred in Pocataligo and the neighbour- 
ing plantations. A captain of the militia escaping to 
Port Royal, alarmed the town ; and a vessel happenings 
to be in the harbour, the inhabitants repaired, precipi- 
tately on board, sailed for Charleston, and thus provi- 
dentially escaped a massacre. A few &milies of planters 
on the island, not having timely notice of the danger, 
%11 into the hands of the savages. 

* Holmes' Annalii. 
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While some Indian tribes were^hus advancing against 
the southern frontiers, and spreading desolation through 
the province, formidable parties from the other tribes 
were penetrating into the settlements on the northern 
borders; for every tribe, from Florida to Cape Fear, 
was concerned in the conspiracy. The capital trembled 
ioT its own perilous situation. In this moment of uni- 
versal terror, although there were no more than one 
thousand two hundred men on the muster roll, fit to 
bear arms, yet the governor resolved to march with this 
small force against the enemy. He proclaimed martial 
law ; laid an embargo on all ships, to prevent either men 
or provisions from leaving the country ; and obtained 
an act of assembly, empowering him to impress men, 
and seize arms, ammunition, and stores, wherever they 
were to be found ; to arm trusty negroes ; and to prose- 
cute the war with the utmost vigour. Agents were sent 
to Virginia and England, to solicit assistance ; and bills 
were stamped for the payment of the army and other 
expenses. 

The Indians on the northern quarter, about fifty miles 
from Charleston, having murdered a family on a plan- 
tation, Capt. Barker, receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, collected a party of ninety horsemen, and 
advanced against them. Trusting, however, to an In- 
dian guide, he was led into an ambuscade, aud slain, 
with several of his men. A party of four hundred 
Indians came down as low as Goose Creek, where 
seventy men and forty negroes had surrounded them- 
selves with a breast work, with the resolution of main- 
taining their posts. Discouraged, howler, almost as 
soon as attacked, they rashly agreed to terms of peace ; 
but on admitting the enemy within their works, they 
were barbarously murdered. The Indians now ad- 
vanced still nearer to Charleston; but were repulsed by 
the militia. 

In the mean time, the Yamasees, with their confede- 
rates, had spread destruction through the parish of St 
Bartholomew, and proceeded down to Stono. Governor 
Craven, advancing towards the wily enemy, with cau 
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tious steps, dispersed their straggling parties, until he 
reached Saltcatchers, where they had pitched their camp. 

Here was fought a severe and bloody battle, from be- 
hind trees and bushes ; the Indians with their terrible 
war whoops, alternately retreating and returning with 
double fury to the charge. The governor, undismayed, 
pressed closely on them with his provincials; drove 
them from their territory ; pursued them over Savannah 
river ; and thus expelled them from the province. 

In this Indian war, nearly four hundred of the in- 
habitants of Carolina were slain. The Yamasees, after 
their expulsion, went directly to the Spanish territories 
in Florida, where they were hospitably received.* 



34. Inoculation Introduced. 

The inoculation of small pox was first performed in 
the English dominions, in April, 1721, upon a daughter 
of the celebrated Lady M. W. Montague, who had be- 
come acquainted with inoculation as practised by Turk* 
i^h women, during her residence in Constantinople. 

About this time. Dr. Zabdiel Boyleston, of Boston, 
was induced to adopt the same expedient, from reading 
an account of inoculation, and made his first experiment 
by inoculating his only son and two negro servants, on 
the 27th of June, 1721. Probably there never was 
greater opposition to any measure of real public utility, 
3ian was exhibited on this occasion. Dr. Boyleston 
was execrated and persecuted as a murderer, assaulted 
in the streets, and loaded with every species of abuse. 
His house was attacked with violence, so that neither 
himself nor his family could feel secure in it. At one 
time he remained fourteen days in a secret apartment of 
his own house, unknown to any of his family except 
his wife. The enraged inhabitants patrolled tne town 
m I arties, with halters in their hands, threatening to 
hang him on the nearest tree, and repeatedly entered his 

* Holxaes' American Annalii. 
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house in search of him during his concealment Such 
was the madness of the multitude, that evp!^ ufter the 
excitement had in some measure subsided, Dr. Boyles 
ton only ventured to visit his patients at midnight, and 
then in disguise. He had also to encounter violent op- 
position from most of the members of his own profession, 
and notwithstanding he invited them all to visit his pa- 
tients, and judge for themselves, received nothing but 
threats and insults ip reply. Indeed, many sober, pious 
people, were deliberately of opinion, when inoculation 
was first commenced, that should any of his patients die, 
the doctor ought to be capitally indicted. He was re- 
peatedly summoned before the select men of Boston, 
and received their reprehension. His only friends were 
Dr. Cotton Mather, and other clergymen, most of whom 
became zealous advocates for tbe new practice, and con- 
sequently drew upon themselves much odium from the 
populace. Some of them received personal injury; 
others were insulted in the streets, and were hardly safe 
in their own dwellings; nor were their services accept- 
able on Sunday to their respective audiences. 

A bill for prohibiting the practice of inoculation, under 
severe penalties, was brought before the legislature of 
Massacnusetts, and actually passed the house of repre- 
sentatives; but some doubts existing in the senate, it 
felled to hecome a law. 

Dr. Boyleston lived to see the cause he espoused 
triumphant, and its utility generally appreciated. So 
prone are mankind to vacillate from one extreme to the 
other, that on a subsequent appearance of the small pox 
in Boston, in the year 1792, the whole town was inocu- 
lated in three days, to appease the infatuation of the in- 
habitants respecting the danger apprehended from this 
deadly pestilence. Persons were inoculated indiscri- 
minately, to the number of 9,152; and such was the 
hurry and confusion with which it was done, and such 
the impossibility of rendering proper assistance and 
attention to so large a number, that 165 deaths were the 
consequence.* 

* Connect! ^tJoumaL 
6 
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35. Father RalU, the French Jesuit, 

During the war between England and France, and' 
wrhile Canada was in possession of the latter power, the 
Indians were often instigated by them to 611 on the 
frontier settlements of the British colonies. In these 
proceedings, the French governor of Canada was much 
assisted by the Roman Catholic missionaries, wjpio had 
attained a great ascendancy over the Indians. 

One of the most celebrated of these missionaries was 
Father Sebastian Ralle, a French Jesuit, who spent 
thirty-seven years among the Indian tribes, in the inte- 
rior parts of America, and learned most of their lan- 
guages. He was a man of learning and address ; and by 
a gentle, condescending deportment, and a compliance 
with the Indian modes and customs, he obtained a com- 
plete ascendancy over the natives ; and used his influ- 
ence to promote the interests of the French among 
them. ** He even made the offices of devotion serve as 
incentives to their ferocity, and kept a flag, on which 
was depicted a cross, surrounded by bows and arrows^ 
which he used to hoist on a pole at the door of his 
church, when he gave them absolution, previous to their 
engaging in any warlike enterprise." 

A dictionary of the Norridgewock language was 
found among Ralle's papers, composed by himself and 
was deposited in the library of Harvard College. 

The English settlers, having for a number of years 
suflfered from the depredations of the Indians in those 
parts, in the year 1722 sent Col. Westbrook, with 230 
men, to seize Ralle, who was regarded as the principal 
instigator; but he escaped into the woods, and they 
merely brought off* his strong box of papers. The In- 
dians, to revenge this attempt to carry off their spiritual 
&ther, committed various acts of hostility, and at length 
destroyed the town of Berwick. This last act determined 
the government to issue a declaration of war, and send 
an expedition against Norridgewock, and intrust the 
execution of it to Captains Moulton and Harman. These 
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officers, each at the head of one hundred men, invested 
vid surprised that village, killed the obnoxious Jesuit, 
with about eighty of his Indians, recovered three cap- 
tives, destroyed the chapel, brought away the plate and 
furniture of the altar, and a de^'otional flag, as trophies 
of their victory.* 



36. Natchez Indians Extirpated. 

In 1729, the Natchez, an Indian nation on the Mis- 
sissippi, formed a general conspiracy to massacre the 
French colonists of Louisiana. M. de Chepar, who 
conunanded at the post of the Natchez, had been some- 
what embroiled with the natives ; but they so far dis- 
sembled as to excite the belief that the French had no 
allies more faithful than they. The plot having been 
deeply laid, they appeared in great numbers about the 
French houses, on the 28th of November, telling* the 
people that they were going a hunting. They sang after 
the calumet, in honour of the French commandant and 
his company. Each having returned to his post, a sig- 
nal was given, and instantly the general massacre began. 
Two hundred Frenchmen were killed. Of all the peo- 
ple of Natchez, not more than twenty French, and five 
or six negroes, escaped. One hundred and fifty children, 
eighty women, and nearly as many negroes, were made 
prisoners. 

M- Perier, governor of Louisiana, resolved on an ex- 
pedition against the Natchez, to revenge the massacre 
of the French. M. le Sueur, whom he had sent to the 
Choctaws, to engage their assistance, arrived in Februa- 
ry near the Natchez, at the head of fifteen or sixteen 
hundred Choctaw warriors ; and was joined in March 
by a body of French troops under M. de Lubois, king's 
lieutenant, who had the chief command of the expedition. 
The army encamped near the ruins of the old French 
lettlement and after resting there five days, marched to 

* Holmes' American Annala. 
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the enemy's fort, which was a leagae distant After 
opening the trenches, and firing several days on the 
fort without much effect, the French at last approached 
so near, that the Natchez sent conditional proposals of 
releasing all the French women and children in their 

f possession ; but gaining time by negotiation, they silent* 
y evacuated the fort in the night, with all their baggage 
and the French plunder. The French prisoners, how- 
ever, were ransomed ; the stockade fort of the Natchez 
Avas demolished : a terrace fort built in its place ; and a 
garrison of one nundred and twenty men left there, with 
cannon and ammunition. 

M. Perier, learning afterwards that the Natchez had 
retired to the west of the Mississippi, near the Silver 
Creek, about sixty leagues from the mouth of Red Ri- 
ver, applied to the French court for succours to reduce 
them. M. Perier de Salvert, brother of the governor, 
arriving from France, with a hundred and fifty soldiers 
of the marine, the two brothers set out with their army, 
and arrived without obstruction near the retreat of the 
Natchez. The enemy, terrified at their approach, shut 
themselves up in a fort which they had built ; but were 
soon forced, by the fire from the French mortars, to 
make signals for capitulation. The French army csur- 
ried the Natchez to New-Orleans, where they were con- 
fined in separate prisons ; and afterwards were trans- 
ported as slaves to St. Domingo. Thus that nation, the 
most illustrious in Louisiana, and the most useful to the 
French, were destroyed.* 



37. Negro Insurrection in Carolina, 

In 1738, the Spaniards attempted to seduce the ne- 
groes of South Carolina, who amounted at that time to 
ihe formidable number of fi)rty thousand. ^ 

Liberty and protection had long been promised and 
proclaimed to them by the Spaniards of St. Augustine; 

* Holmaf* American Annali. 



tnd emissaries had been sent among them, to persuade 
them to fly fiom slavery to Florida. The inflaence of 
these measures was such as might have been expected 
An insurrection of negroes broke out this year in the 
heart of Carolina. A number of them having collected 
at Stono, surprised and killed two men in a warehouse, 
from which they took guns and ammunition, chose a 
captain, and, with colours and drums, began a march 
toward the south-west, burning every house, and kill- 
ing every white person in their way, and compelling the 
negroes to join them. Governor Bull, returning to 
Charleston from the southward, and meeting them arm- 
ed, hastened out of their way and spread the alarm. It 
soon reached Wiltown, where a large Presbyterian as- 
sembly was attending divine service. The men, who, 
according to a law of the province, had brought their 
arms to the place of worship, left the women in the 
church, and instantly march ^ in quest of the negroes, 
who by this time had become formidable, and spread 
desolation above twelve miles. Availing themselves of 
their superior military skill, and of the intoxication of 
several of the negroes, they attacked the e^reat body of 
them in the open field, killed some, and dispersed the 
rest Most of the fugitives were taken and tried. They 
who had been compelled to join the conspirators were 
pardoned ; but all the chosen leaders and first insurgents 
suffered deatL* 



38. Invasion of Georgia. 

In 1742, two years after the declaration of war by 
England against Spain, the Spaniards attacked Georgia. 
A Spanish armament, consisting of thirty-two sail, with 
three thousand men, under command of Don Manuel de 
Monteano, sailed from St Augustine, tind arrived in the 
river Altamaha. The expedition, although fitted out at 
great expense, foiled of accomplishing its object 

* Folmet' American Annalk 
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General Oglethorpe was at this time at Fort Simon& 
Finding himself unable to retain pbssession of it, having 
but about seven hundred men, he spiked his cannon, 
and destroying his mil itary stores, retreated to his head 
quarters at Frederica. 

On the first prospect of an invasion, General Ogle- 
thorpe had applied to the governor of South Carolina 
for assistance; but the Carolinians fearing for the safetj 
of their own territory, and not approving of General 
Oglethorpe's management in his late expedition against 
St. Augustine, declined furnishing troops, but voted 
supplies. 

In this state of danger and perplexity, the general re- 
sorted to stratagem. A French soldier belonging to 
his army deserted to the enemy. Fearing the conse- 
quences of their learning his weakness, he devised a 
plan by which to destroj'' the credit of any information 
that the deserter might give. 

With this view, he wrote a letter to the French de- 
serter in the Spanish camp, addressing him as if he 
were a spy of the English. This letter he bribed a 
Spanish captive to deliver, in which he directed the 
deserter to state to the Spaniards, that he was in a 
weak and defenceless condition, and to urge them to an 
attack. 

Should he not be able, however, to persuade them to 
do this, he wished him to induce them to continue three 
days longer at their quarters, in which time he expected 
two thousand men and six British men of war from 
Carolina. The above letter, as was intended, was de- 
livered to the Spanish general, instead of the deserter, 
who immediately put the latter in irons. 

A council of war was called, and while deliberating 
upon the mcEisures which should be taken, three supply 
ships, which had been voted by Carolina, appeared in 
sight. . Imagining these to be the men of war alluded 
to in the letter, the Spaniards in great haste fired the fort, 
and embarked, leaving behind them several cannon, and 
a quantity of provision. By this artful, but justifiable 
expedient, tht country was relieved of its invaders, and 
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Qeorgia, and probably a great part of South CarolHll^ 
was saved from ruiny 



89. Capture of Louisburg, 

Great Britain having de(*lared war against France, 
in March, 1744, the legislature of Massachusetts plan* 
ned a daring but successful enterprise against Louis- 
burg, a strong fortress belonging to the French, on the 
island of Cape Breton. The place had been fortified 
by the French, at an expense of five millions and a 
half of dollars, and on account of its strength, was some- 
times called the " Gibraltar of America." About 4000 
troops from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New- 
Hampshire, under the command of Col. William Peper- 
ell, sailed from Boston in the last week of March, 1745. 
The expedition was undertaken without the knowledge 
of the government of England: but a request had been 
made to Commodore Warren, tnen in the West Indies, 
to assist the expedition. He accordingly arrived at 
Louisburg, with a 60 gun ship, and two or three fri- 
gates. In the last of April, the troops, 3,800 in num- 
ber, landed at Chapeaurogue bay. The transports 
had been discovered early in the morning from the town, 
which was the first notice they had of the design. In 
the night of May 2, 400 men burned the warehouses 
containing the naval stores. The French were alarmed, 
spiked the guns, flung their powder into a well, and 
abandoning the fort, fled to the city. The New Eng- 
land troops cheerfully submitted to extreme hardships ; 
for fourteen nights successively, they were yoked to- 
gether like oxen, dragging cannon and mortars through 
a morass of two miles. The commanding artillery ol 
the enemy forbade this toil in the day. No people on 
earth, perhaps, are more capable of such laborious and 
daring exploits, than the independent farmers of New 
England. On the 17th of June the garrison capitulated; 

• Ckwdrich't Hilt of the United States. 
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tmt the flag of France was kept flying, which decoded 
into the harbour ships of the enemy, to the value ol 
600,000/. sterling. The weather during the siege was 
fine, but the day following, the rains began, which con- 
tinued ten days, and must have proved fatal to the pro- 
vincial troops, had not the capitulation prevented. This 
expedition was one of the most celebrated and remarka- 
ble events in the history of North America. • It dis- 
played, in a forcible manner, the enterprising spirit o- 
the New England people ; and though it enabled Britain 
to purchase a peace, yet it excited her jealousy against 
the colonies by whose exertions it was acquired. 

The news of this victory quickly passed through the 
country. Pious and considerate persons, vnih. emotions 
of gratitude and admiration, remarked the coincidence 
of many events and circumstances, on which the suc- 
cess of the expedition essentially depended. While 
the enterprise, patriotism, and firmness, of the colonists 
were justly extolled for projecting and executing a great 
design, attended with hardships and dangers never be- 
fore paralleled in America, it was also perceived that 
there was no small degree of temerity in the attempt, 
and that the propitious agency of divine providence 
throughout the whole was singularly manifest* 



40. lyAnvilUs Expedition, 

The capture of Louisburg roused the French govern- 
ment to seek revenge. Avery large fleet, in 1746, was 
sent from France, under the command of the Duke 
D'Anville, to America. This fleet consisted of about 

^ * The celebrated Mr. Whitefield was preaching in Boston at the 
time the expedition was fitting out, and one of the officers told him 
that he must " favour the expedition," otherwise the serious people 
would be discouraged from enlisting; not only so, but insisteid tnat 
he should give him a motto for his nag for the encouragement of his 
soldiers. After considerable hesitation, the officer takmg no denial 
he at last gave one : nil deaperandum Chriato duee — "If Christ be 
captain, no fear of defeat." Upon thi& great numbers enlisted : and 
at the request of the officers, he preacned a discourse to the •oldien 
on th0 occasion. 
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forty ships of war, besides transports f and brought oyer 
between three and four thousand r^ular troops, with 
veteran officers, and all kinds of military stores; the 
most powerful armament that had ever been sent to 
North America. The object of this armament was sup- 
posed to be, to recover Louisburg ; to take Annapolis ; 
to break up the settlements on the eastern coast of Mas- 
sachusetts; and to distress, if not attempt to conquer, 
the whole country of New England. Tne troops des- 
tined for Canada, had now sufficient employment at 
home ; and the militia were collected to join them. The 
old forts on the sea coast were repaired ; hew forts were 
erected, and military guards appointed. The country 
was kept in a state of anxiety and fear six weeks, when 
it was relieved by intelligence of the disabled state of the 
enemy. The French fleet had sustained much damage 
by storms, and great loss by shipwreck. An expected 
junction of M. Conflans, with three ships of the line 
and a frigate from Hispaniola, had fiiiled. A pestilen- 
tial fever prevailed among the French troops. Inter- 
cepted letters, opened in a council of war, raising the 
expectation of the speedy arrival of an English fleet, 
caused a division among the officers. Under the pres- 
sure of these adverse occurrences, D'Anville was either 
seized with an apoplectic fit, or took a poisonous 
draught, and suddenly expired. D'Estoumelle, who 
succeeded him in the command of the fleet, proposed, in 
a council of officers, to abandon the expedition, and re- 
turn to France. The ' rejection of this proposal, caused 
such extreme agitation as to bring on a fever, which 
threw him into delirium, and he fell on his sword. The 
French, thus. disconcerted in their plan, resolved to 
make an attempt on Annapolis ; but having sailed from 
Chebucto, they were overtaken by a violent tempest, off 
Cape Sable, and what ships escap^ destruction, returned 
singly to Franca 

A more remarkable instance of preservation seldom 
occurs. Had the project of the enemy succeeded, it is 
impossible to determine to what extent the American 
colonies nrould have been distressed or desolated. When 
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man is made the mstrument of avdrting public calamity, 
the divine agency ought still to be acknowledged ; but 
this was averted without human power. If philosophers 
would ascribe this event to blind chance, or fatal neces- 
sity, Christians will assuredly ascribe it to the operation 
of that Being who, in ancient times, caused the stars in 
their courses to fight against Sisera.* 



41. Thimult in Boston. 

In the year 1747, a great tumult was raised in the 
town of Boston. Commodore Knowles, while lying at 
Nant icket with a number of men of war, losing some 
of his sailors by desertion, thought it reasonable that 
Boston should supply him with as many men as he had 
lost. He therefore sent his boats up to town early in 
the morning, and surprised not only as many seamen as 
could be found on board any of the ships, outward bound 
as well as others, but swept the wharves, taking some 
ship-carpenters' apprentices, and labouring landmen. 
This conduct was universally resented as outrageous. 
A mob was soon collected. As soon as it was dusk, 
several thousand people assembled in King's-street, be- 
low the town-house, where the general court was sitting. 
Stones and brickbats were thrown into the council cham- 
ber through the windows. A judicious speech of the 
governor from the balcony, greatly disapproving of the 
impress, promising his utmost endeavours to obtain the 
discharge of the persons impressed, and gently repre- 
hending the irregular proceedings of thQ people, nad 
no effect. Equally meffectual were the attempts of 
other gentlemen to persuade them to disperse. The 
seizure and restraint of the commanders and other offi- 
cers who were in town were insisted on as the only ef- 
fectual method to procure the release of the inhabitant! 
on board the ships. The militia of Boston was sum* 
moned the next day to the aid of the government, but re 

* Holmes' Annala. 
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(bsed to appear. The governor, judging it inexpedient 
to remain in town another night, withdrew to Castle 
William. Letters, in the mean time, were continually 
passing between him and the commodore. The coun- 
cil and house of representatives now passed some 
vigorous resolutions ; and the tumultuous spirit began 
to subside. The inhabitants assembled in town meeting, 
while they expressed their sense of the great insult and 
injury by the impress, condemned the riotous transac- 
tions. The militia of the town the next day promptly 
made their appearance, and conducted the governor 
with great pomp to his house. The commodore dis- 
missed most, if not all, of the inhabitants who had been 
impressed ; and the squadron sailed, to the joy and re- 
pose of the town.* 



42. . BraddocJis Defeat 

The encroachments of the French, and the erection 
by them of a chain of forts on the back settlements of 
the colonies, occasioo^ed the British ministry to take mea- 
sures to possess themselves of these ibrts, and drive the 
French from the country. 

In the spring of 1755, General Braddock arrived in 
Virginia, with two regiments, and was soon joined by 
Colonel Washington, (afterwards General Washington,) 
with a body of colonial troops ; the whole force, two 
thousaod men, took up their march for the French fort 
on the Ohio. Greneral Braddock, on the 9th July, with 
twelve hundred of his troops, was within seven miles ol 
Da Glaesne, ia French fortress, which stood where Pitts- 
burg 18 now built. Here Colonel Washington, who un- 
derstood the Indian mode of war&re better than his 
feneral, requested him to reconnoitre with his Virginia 
riflemen. But General Braddock, who held the Ameri- 
can officers in contempt, rejected Washington's counsel, 
and swelling with rage, replied with an oath, " High 

* Holmes* Annali. 
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times ! high times ! whsn a yowng buckskin can teach a 
British General how to fight P* The troops advanced 
in heavy columns, and passing a narrow defile they fell 
into an ambush of French and Indians, who opened a 
deadly fire upon the English and American troops, who 
were obliged to fire at random, as they could not see 
their foe. 

The slaughter at tliis crisis was dreadful ; particular- 
ly among the officers ; and Washington was the only 
one on horseback, who was not either killed or wound- 
ed.* He had two horses shot under him, and four bul- 
lets passed through his coat. Braddock, if deficient 
m other military virtues, was not destitute of courage. 
Amidst a shower of bullets he encouraged his men to 
stand their ground by his countenance and example. 
But valour and discipline in this mode of warfare were 
useless : the action lasted three hours, and seven hun- 
dred men were killed on the spot. Braddock, after 
havinff three horses killed under him, received a mortal 
wound ; and his troops fled in extreme dismay and con- 
fusion. The Virginians, who were the last to leave the 
field, formed after the action by the prudent valour of 
Washington, covered the retreat of the regulars, and 
saved them from entire destruction. 



43. Massacre at Fort William Henry, 

In the year 1757, Mons. Montcalm, with a body of 
1 1,000 regular French troops and Canadians, with two 
thousand Indians, laid siege to Fort William Henry. 
This fort was defended by a garrison of but 2,300 men, 
British and Provincials, under the command of Colonel 
Monro. The garrison made a brave resistance, and 
would have probably preserved the fort, had they been 

* A noted Indian warrior, who acted a leading part in this bloody 
action, was often heard to swear, that " Washington was never 
bom to be killed by a bullet ! I^or" (rontinued he, " I had eeventten 
fair Jiree at him with my riJU^ and ^fter aXl eould not bring him Ai 
the groiandj** 
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properly supported by the British army under Genemi 
Weob, which was then encamped at Fort Edward. Thf 
general, however, sent to Colonel Monro, *and informed 
him that he could not assist him, and ordered him to 
give up the fort on the best terms he could ; which was 
accoraingly done. In consideration of the gallant de- 
fence the garrison had- made, they were to be permitted 
to march out with all the honours of war, and with a 
guard to protect them from tl:'* fiiry of the savages. 
Soon after the capitulation was signcv^. the whole garri- 
son, besieges women and children, were drawn up within 
the lines, and on the point of marching ofl*, when great 
numbers of the Indians gathered about and began to 
plunder, and soon after some of them began to attack 
the sick and wounded, when such were not able to crawl 
into the ranks ; and notwithstanding they endeavoured 
to avert the fury of their enemies, by their shrieks and 
groans, they were soon murdered. 

The brave Col. Monro hastened away, soon after the 
confusion began, to the French camp, to endeavour to 
procure the guard agreed by stipulation, but his appli- 
cation proved ineffectual. By this time the war-whoop 
was given, and the Indians began to murder those who 
were nearest them without distinction. " It is not in the 
power of words," says the narrator, who wai^ one of this 
ill-ftited garrison, "to give any tolerable idea of the hor- 
rid scene that now ensued : men, women, and children, 
were despatched in the most wanton and cruel manner, 
and immediately scalped. Many of the savages drank 
the blood of their victims as it flowed warm from the 
fiual wound." 

The garrison now perceived, though too late to avail 
them, tlmt they were to expect no relief from the French, 
who, instead of fulfilling their promises to furnish a 
guard to protect them, seemed tacitly to permit their 
savage allies to perpetrate these horrid atrocities. A 
few of the most resolute men, seeing no other probable 
way of preserving their lives, made a desperate eflbrt, 
broke their way through the surrounding savages, and 
iped. 
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ft was computed that fifteen hundred persons were 
killed or made prisoners by these savages during this 
fatal day. Many of the latter were carried oflT by them, 
and never returned. A few, through &vourable acci- 
dents, found their way back to their native country, after 
having experienced a long and painful captivity. 



44. Jj^oercrombi^ 8 Defeat, 

, The French had erected a fort at Ticonderoga, at the 
point of communication between Lake George, South 
JBay, and Lake Champlain. To dispossess them of this 
important place, an army, under General Abercrombie, 
was sent against it. His force consisted of 16,000 men, 
of which 6,000 were British regulars, an^. 10,000 were 
colonial troops. On the 5th of July, 1758, he embarked 
his troops on Lake George, on board 125 whale boats 
and 900 batteaux. The imposing splendour of the 
military parade on this occasion, is thus described by 
Dr. Dwight : — " The morning was remarkably bright 
and beautiful ; and the fleet moved with exact regularity 
to the sound of fine martial music. The ensigns waved 
and glittered in the sunbeams, and the anticipation of 
future triumph shone in every eye. Above, beneath, 
around, the scenery was that of enchantment. Rarely 
has the sun, since that luminary was lighted up in the 
heavens, dawned on such a complication of beauty and 
magnificence." 

After disembarking from the batteaux, the army form- 
ed in four columns, and began their march through the 
woods to Ticonderoga. When approaching the fort, a 
skirmish took place with the enemy, in which Lord 
Howe, the idol of the army, was killed; on seeing him. 
fall, the troops moved forward, determined to avenge 
his death. About 300 of the enemy were killed on the 
spot, and 1 48 taken. Abercrombie having received in- 
formation that the garrison consisted of about 6,000 men^ 
and that a reinforcement of 3,000 more were daily ex 
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pected, detenxiined t(f attack their lines. Without gain* 
mg a proper knowledge of the works of the enemy, or 
of the proper points of attack, Abercrombie ordered an 
immediate assault. ** The army advanced to the charge 
with the greatest intrepidity, and for more than two 
hours, with incredible obstinacy, maintained the attack. 
But the works, where the principal attack was. made, 
were eight or nine feet high, and impregnable, even by 
field pieces ; and for nearly one hundred yards from the 
breast work, trees were felled so thick, and wrought 
together with their limbs pointed outward, that it ren- 
dered the approach of the troops in a great measure 
mipossible. In this dreadful situation, under the fire of 
about three thousand of the enemy, these gallant troops 
were kept, without the least prospect of success, until 
nearly two thousand were killed or wounded." After 
a contest of four hours, Abercrombie ordered a retreat ; 
and the next day resumed his former camp on the south 
side of Lake Georga 



45. Capture of Quebec, 

The capture of Cluebec, in 1 759, was the most bril 
liant and important event which took place during the 
French war; it gave the death blow to the French 
power in America. The command of the important 
sxpedition against Cluebec was intrusted to Gen. James 
Wolfe, a young officer, who had disting-uished himself 
at the capture of Louisburg. 

The army, amounting to 8,000 men, landed in June, 
on the island of Orleans, below Cluebec. The city of 
Cluebec stands on a rock, at the confluence of Charles 
and Iroquois rivers; it is naturally a place of great 
strength, and was well fortified and defended by a force 
of 10,000 men, under the command of General Mont- 
calm. Gen. Wolfe had to contend with immense diffi- 
culties, anA after having failed in several attempts to re- 
dace the city, he conceived the bold project of ascending, 
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with his troops, a steep, craggy cliffy of from 150 to 200 
feet, by which he would reach the plains of Abraham, 
south and west of the city. This almost incredible en- 
terprise was efi*ected in the night ; and by daylight, Sept 
13, the army was formed, and ready to meet the enelny. 
The battle which took place, is thus described by Mr. 
Goodrich, in his History of the United States. 

" To Montcalm, the intelligence that the English were 
occupying the heights of Abraham, was most surprising. 
The impossibility of ascending the precipice he consi- 
dered certain, and therefore had taken no measures to 
fortify its line. But no sooner was he informed of the 
position of the English army, than he perceived a battle 
no longer to be avoided, and prepared to fight. Between 
nine and ten o'clock, the two armies, about equal in 
numbers, met face to face. 

** The battle now commenced. Inattentive to the fire 
of a body of Canadians and Indians, 1500 of whom 
Montcalm had stationed in the corn-fields and tbushes, 
Wolfe directed his troops to reserve their fire for the 
main body of the French, now rapidly advancing. On 
their approach within 40 yards, the English opened 
their fire, and the destruction became immense. 

" The French fought bravely, but their ranks became 
disordered, and notwithstanding the repeated efforts of 
their officers to form them and renew the attack, they 
were so successfully pushed by the British bayonet, and 
hewn down by the Highland broadsword, that their 
discomfiture was complete. 

** During the action, Montcalm was on the French 
lefl, and Wolfe on the English right, and here they 'both 
fell in the critical moment that decided the victory. 
Early in the battle, Wolfe received a ball in the wrist, 
but binding his handkerchief around it, he continued to 
encourage his men. Shortly afler, another ball pene- 
trated his groin ; but this wound, although much more 
severe, he concealed, and continued to urge on the con- 
test, till a third bullet pierced his breast. He was now 
obliged, though reluctant, to be carried to the%ear of the 
Una 
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** Gen. Monckton succeeded to the command, but was 
immediately wounded, and conveyed away. In this 
critical state of the action, the command devolved on 
Gren. Townsend. Gen. Montcalm, fis^hting in front of 
his battalion, received a mortal wound about . the same 
lime, and Greneral Jennezergus, his second in command, 
fell near his side. 

" Wolfe died in the field, before the battle was ended; 
but he lived long enough to know that the victory was 
his. While leaning on the shoulder of a lieutenant, 
who kneeled to support him, he was seized with the 
agonies of death ; at this moment was heard the distant 
sound, ' They fly, they fly.' The hero raised his droop- 
ing head, and eagerly asked, * Who fly ?* Being told 
that it was the French, ' Then,' he replied, * I die hap- 
py,' and expired. 

" ' This death,' says Professor Silliman, • has furnish- 
ed a grand and pathetic subject for the painter, the poet, 
and the historian ; and, undoubtedly, (considered as a 
specimen of mere military glory,) it is one of the most 
sublime that the annals of war afford.' 

"Montcalm was every way worthy of being the com- 
petitor of Wolfe. In talents, in military skill, in per- 
sonal courage, he was not his inferior. Nor was his 
death much less sublime. He lived to be carried to the 
city, where his last moments were employed in writing, 
with his own hand, a letter to the English general, re- 
commending the French prisoners to his care and hu- 
manity. When informed that his wound was mortal, he 
replied, ' I shall not then live to see the surrender ol 
auebec.' " 



46. War with the Cherokees. 

While the British and colonial troops were conquer- 
ing Canada, the Cherokees, a powerful tribe of Indians, 
mere committing outrages on the frontiers of Virginia 
and Carolina. During the first years of the war with 
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the French, they espoused the cause of the KngHsn. Btit 
having been treated with coolness and neglect, and the 
murder of 12 or 15 of their warriors in the back parts 
of Virginia, together with the imprudent and perfidious 
conduct of Gov. Littleton of Carolina, who seized a 
number of their chiefs as prisoners, while treating for 
peace, the Cherokees were highly exasperated, and fell 
upon the frontier settlements, and perpetrated many 
cruel ravages and murders. Gov. Littleton, with a body 
of troops, entered the country, and obliged the Indians 
to sue for peace, which was granted. " But the savages 
violated the treaty, and attempted to surprise a fort on 
the frontiers of Carolina. General Amherst, on appli 
cation, sent Colonel Montgomery, with twelve hundred 
troops, to protect the southern colonies. This officer 
penetrated into the heart of the Cherokee country, plun- 
dering and destroying all the villages and magazines ot 
corn. In revenge, the savages besieged Fort Loudon, 
on the confines of Virginia ; the garrison, afler being 
reduced to extreme distress, capitulated; but on their 
march towards Carolina, a body of savages fell upon 
the party, and murdered five and twenty of them, with 
all the officers, except Captain Stuart. Colonel Mont- 
gomery being obliged by his orders to return to Cana- 
da, the Carolinians were alarmed for the safety of the 
colony, and prevailed with him to leave four companies 
of men for their defence. Canada being entirely sub- 
dued, General Amherst sent Colonel Grant, with a body 
of troops, who landed at Charleston early in 1761. 
These troops, being joined by a regiment of colonial 
forces, under Colonel Middleton, undertook an expedi- 
tion into the Cherokee country. 

** In May, the army, consisting of two thousand and 
six hundred men, advanced to Fort Prince George. 
Here AttakuUakulla, having heatd of the army's ad* 
vancing agdnst his nation, met Colonel Grant, and re* 
peatedly entreated him, by his friendship, and the many 
good services he had performed for the English, thai 
he would proceed no farther, until he had once more 
used his influence with his nation to bring them to an 
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accommodation; but Colonel Grant would not listen fo 
his solicitations. He immediately began his march for 
the middle s^tlem^nts. A party of ninety Indians and 
thirty woodmen, painted like Indians, marched in front 
of the anqy, and scoured the woods. After them fol- 
lowed the light in&ntry, and about fifty rangers, con* 
sisting of about two hundred men. By the vigilance 
and activity of ihese, the colonel designed to secure the 
main army from annoyance and surprise. During three 
days, he made forced marches, with a view to pass a 
number of dangerous defiles« which might cost him 
dear,, should the enemy first get the possession, and 
warmly dispute the passage. These he passed safely. 
But the next day, advancing into suspicious grounds, on 
all sides, orders were given to prepare for action ; and 
that the guards should advance slowly, doubling their 
circumspection. While the army was advancing in 
this cautious manner, about eight oVlock in the morn- 
ing, the enemy were discovered by the advanced guard, 
nearly in the same ground where they had attacked 
Colonel Montgomery the preceding year. Rushing 
down from the high grounds, they furiously attacked the 
advanced guard. This was supported, and the action 
became general. A party of the enemy, driven from 
the low grounds, immediately ascended the hills, under 
which the whole line was obliged to pass. On the left 
was a river, from the opposite bank of which, they re- 
ceived a heavy fire as they advanced. While the line 
fiiced and gave their whole fire to the Indians on the 
bank of the river, a party was ordered to ascend the 
hills and drive the enemy from their heights. No sooner 
were they driven from the heights, than they returned 
with redoubled fury to the charge in the low grounds. 
These it appeared to be their resolution obstinately to 
dispute. Tne situation of the troops soon became criti- 
cal and distressing. They had been greatly fatigued 
by forced marches in rainy weather. They were galled 
oy the fire of the enemy, and so compassed with woods, 
that they neither could discern nor approach them, but 
with great difficulty and danger. When they were 
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preMed they always kept at a distance; Init, rallyinf, 
returned again to the charge with the same fierceness 
and resolution. No sooner were th^y driven from one 
place, than they sprung up like furies in another. While 
the attention of tne colonel was directed to the enemy 
on the banks of the river, and he was employed in 
driving them from their lurking places on that side, they 
made so furious, an attack on his rear guard, that he 
was obliged to order a detachment back to its relief, to 
save his cattle, provisions, and baggage. Prom nine 
in the morning to eleven o'clock, did the eneniy main- 
tain the fight. Every where did the woods resound 
with the roar of arms, and with the shouts and hideous 
yellings of the savages. At length they gave way, but 
as they were pursued, they kept up a scattering fire un- 
til two oVlock ; afiei* that they entirely disappeared. 

*' What loss the enemy suffered, was not known. The 
loss of Colonel Grant was about sixty men killed and 
wounded. The army advanced as soon as possible, and 
about midnight arrived at Etchoe, a large Indian town. 
The next morning, it was reduced to ashes. There 
were fourteen towns in the middle settlements, which 
soon shared the same fate. The enemy's magazines and 
even their cornfields, which are reported to have amount* 
ed to fourteen hundred acres, were utterly destroyed. 
The miserable inhabitants stood the silent spectators ot 
this general and merciless destruction. They were 
obliged to retire to starve in the thickets, swamps, and 
mountains. Nearly the same barbarities were cpm- 
mitted against them, by a civilized and Christiem people^ 
of which we so much complain when they are perpe* 
trated against us."* 

After destroying the Indian towns, the army repaired 
to Fort Prince George, for rest and refreshment A 
short time after, a number of Indian chiefe arrived with 
proposals of peace, which were gladly received, and 
peace concluded* 

* Dr. TrumbuQ 
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47. Expeditions against the Spanish Settlemenis in th$ 

West Indies. 

In 1740, war having been declared by Great Britain 
against Spain, expeditions were undertaken against the 
Spanish West Indies, Porto Bello, Carthagena, and 
Cfuba. Requisitions were made on the colonies to as- 
sist in these enterprises. Four regiments were raised 
fiom the American colonies, for these expeditions ; and 
the several colonies were at the charge of levy money, 
provisions, and transports, for their several quotas. 
An armament firom Great Britain, under the command 
of Laord Cathcart, sailed from the West Indies, and 
formed a junction with Vice Admiral Vernon's fleet at 
Jamaica. Lord Cathcart having died in the West In- 
dies before the complete junction of the fleets. Admiral 
Vernon found himself at the head of the most formida- 
ble fleet and army ever sent into those seas. The whole 
ieet consisted of twenty-nin0 ships of the line, with 
nearly the same number of frigates, besides fire-ships 
and bomb-ketches. The number of seamen amounted 
to 15,000; the land forces, including the- four regiments 
from the colonies, were not less tha!n 12,000. Vernon 
havinflc taken and plundered Porto Bello, now proceeded 
with his fleet, ana land forces, under General Went- 
worth, to attack Carthagena. Afler demolishing the 
strong forts and castles in the harbour, an attack was 
made by Wentworth upon the town ; but he was obliged 
to retire, with the loss of four or five hundred men. In 
July the combined Ibrces made an attempt on the Island 
of Cuba. They possessed themselves of a fine harbour, 
but by reason of an extraordinary sickness and mortality, 
they were not able to eflfect any thing of consequence. 

" According to the accounts given of the sickness, it 
was nearly as mortal as the plague. More than a thou 
sand men died in a day, for several days. Of nearly 
1000 men from New England, not 100 returned; of 500 
men from Massachusetts, 50 only returned."* 

• Dir. TrumbuU. 
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49L J>r. Frmmkiij^s Eiffrimemi im EleeirieUy. 

In the summer of \7o^ Dr FVanklin was enabled to 
make a g^rand and unparalleled discorery respecting 
electricity, by an ej^perimenL 

At this time the subject of electricity was a new sci- 
ence, and the philosophers of Europe were busy with it 

Dr. Franklin, in his studies ana reasonings on the 
subject, took up the idea that the thunder and lightning 
of the heavens were caused by electricity, and conceived 
the bold idea, that the electric fluid might be conducted, 
by sharp pointed iron rods, raised upon houses, ships, 
Ac., to the ground or water, and thus preserve them from 
injury. 

** The plan which he had originally proposed, was, 
io i^rect or some high tower, or other elevated place, a 
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key was fastened. With thie apparaiue. on the appear- 
ance of a thunder gust approaching, he went out on the 
commons, accompanied b}' his son. to whom alone he 
communicated his intentions, well knowiDg the ridicule 
which, too generally for the interest of science, awaits 
unsuccessful experiments in philosophy. He placed 
himself under a shed to avoid the rain. His kite was 
raised. A thunder cloud passed over it. No bign of 
electricity appeared He almost despaired of success : 
when suddenly he observed the loose fibres of ilie siriijg 
to move towards an erect position. He now presented 
his knuckle to the key, and received a strong spark. 
On this experiment dependtid the fate of his theory. If 
he succeeded, his name would rank high amongst those 
who have improved science ; if he failed, he must inevi- 
tably be subjected to the derision of mankind, or, what 
is worse, their pity, as a well meaning man, but a weak, 
3i]]y projector. The anxiety with which he looked for 
the result of this experiment, may easily be con- 
ceived. I>oubts and despair had begun to prei'ail, when 
the &ct was ascertained in so clear a manner, that even 
the most incredulous could no longer withhold their 
assent. Repeated sparks were drawn from the ke}% a 
rial waa enlarged, a shock given, and all the experi* 
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meats made, which are usually performed virith elei^ 
uicity." 

By this and other experiments, Franklin's theory was 
established in the most convincing manner. Wnen it 
was known that an American, an inhabitant of the ob- 
scure city of Philadelphia, was able to make discove- 
ries and to frame theories, which had escaped the notice 
of the enlightened philosophers of Europe, it was quite 
mortifying to the pride of their scientific societies. 



49. Wkitefield^ Ike celebrated Preacher* 

The Rev. George Whitefield, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, first arrived in this country in the 
year 1738. He landed in Savannah, Greo., and laid the= 
foundation of an orphan house a few miles from Savan- 
nah, and ailer wards finished it at great expense. He 
returned to England the same year. On the following 
year he returned back to America, landed at Philadel- 
phia, and began to preach in different churches. In this, 
and in his subsequent visits to America, he visited most of 
the principal places in the colonies. Immense numbers 
of people flocked to hear him, wherever he preached. 

** The effects produced in Philadelphia and other 
places, were truly astonishing. Numbers of almost all 
religious denominations, and many who had no connex- 
ion with any denomination, were brought to inquire 
with the utmost eafferness, what they should do to be 
saved. Such was the eagerness of the multitude in Phi- 
ladelphia, to listen to spiritual instruction, that there was 
public worship regularly twice a day for a year : and on 
the Lord's day it was celebrated thrice or four times. 

" During his visit to Philadelphia, he preached fre- 
quently after night, from the gallery of the court-house, 
in Market-street. So loud was his voice at that time, 
that it was distinctly heard on the Jersey shore, and so 
distinct was his speech, that every word he said was un- 
derstood on board a shallop, at Market-street wharC a 
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ef nptranh <»f 400 feet from the couM-hotuMk 
All the intermediate space was crowded with his hear* 
en." He was truly remarkable ibr his uncommon elo- 
quence, and ferv^it zeal. His eloquence was indeed 
very great, and of the truest kind. He was utterly de- 
^d of all afiectaftion ; the importance of his subject, 
and the regard d«ie to his hearers, engrossed all his con- 
cern. Every accent of his voice spoke to the ear, every 
feature of his face, every motion of his hands, and every 
gesture, spoke to the eye; so that the most dissipated 
and thoughtless found their attention arrested, and the 
dullest and most ignorant could not but understand. He 
appeared to be devoid of the spirit of sectarianism ; his 
only object seemed to be to ^preach Christ and him 
crucified."* 

Mr. Whitefield died in Newburyport, Mass., on the 
30th of September, 1770, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age, on his seventh visit to America — faavmg been in 
the ministry thirty-lbur years. 



50. Col. Booties Settlement of Kentucky, 

The country now called Kentucky was well known 
to the Indian traders, many years before its settlement 
it, however, remained unexplored by the Virginians, 
dll the year 1769, when Ccn. Daniel Boon, and a few 
others, who conceived it to be an interesting object, 
andertook a journey for that purpose. AAer a long, 
ling march, over a mountainous wilderness, in a 



* T%e ibUowinc anecdote netpeoting hit manner of preaching; will 
jTfe to illustrate this part of his character. One day, while preach- 
ncfrom the balcony of Che court-house, in Philadeh>nra, he cned out, 
**Fk'ber Abraham, who have you. flot in heaven; any Episcopali- 
•II* r -Nor "Any Presbyttrianer "No!" '' Any Baptists?" 
"Nor " Hare you any iWc/Aodw/* therel" "Nof "Have you 
•or huUpemdemis or Ste^dsr^r' *'No! NoT "^ Why, who have 
fou then V ** We don't know those names here ; all that are here 
an Cftriffiotu^believers in Christ — men who have overcome by the 
blood of the Lamb, and the word of his testimony!" **0, is this 
dia case 7 then God help me— God help us all to forget party namaib 
•Mi v» % SOS IBS Cbfistiaiis in deed and w truth.*' 
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westerly dnrection, they at length arriTe^ upon its hofibf% 
and, from the top of an eminence, " saw with pleasure 
the beautiJul level of Kentucke. For some time," says 
Col. Boon, " we had experienced the most uncomfortahlc 
weather. We now encamped, made a shelter to defend 
us from the inclement season, and began to Jiiint and 
.reconnoitre the country. We ibupd abundance of wild 
beasts in this vast ibrest. The bvfialoes were more bu- 
merous than cattle on eihei settlements, browsing on the 
leaves of the es^ne, or cropping the herbage on those eib^ 
tensive plains. We saw hundreds in a drove, and \b» 
numbers about the salt springs were amazing. In this fo- 
rest, the habitation of beasts of every Amerkan kind, we 
hunted with great success till December. 

'* Oa the 22d of December, John Stuart and I bad a 
pleasing ramble; but: fortune changed the day at the 
close of it. We had passed through a great &rest,.iii 
which stood myriads of trees, some gay with blossoms^ 
others rich with fruit. Nature was here a series ei woo- 
ders, and a fund of delight. Here she displayed her 
ingenuity and industry in a variety of flowers and fruit, 
beautifully coloured, elegantly shaped, and charmingly fla- 
voured ; and we were diverted with numberless animals, 
§ resenting themselves perpetually to our view. In the 
ecline of the day, near Kentucke river, as we ascended 
the brow of a small hill, a number of Indians rushed 
out of a thick cane-brake, and made us prisoners. The 
Indians plundered us, and kept us in confinement seven 
days. During this, we discovered no uneasiness ot de- 
sire to esca]^, which made them less suspicioi»; but in 
the de^d of night, as we lay by a large fire, in a thick 
cane-brake, when sleep had locked up their senses, my situ- 
ation not disposing me to rest, I gently awoke my compan* 
ion. We seized this favourable opportunity, and departeci 
directing our course towards our old camp; but iound if 
plundered, and our company dispersed or gone home.^ 
'* Aboat this time my brother. Squire Boon, with ano 
ther adventurer, who came to explore the country shortly 
afler us, was wandering through the forest, and acci 
dentally ioond our camp. Notwithstanding our um 
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fcftiiiiflte €irciiiii8tai306fi, and out dangcrotni nluation, 
tumiimded with hostile savages, our meeting fortunately 
in the wilderness, gave us the most sensible satisfaction. 

"SooB aAer this, my comfyai^n in captivity, John 
Stuait, was killed by the savages; and the man that came 
with my brother returned home by himselll We were 
Chen in a dangerous, helpless situation; exposed daily 
to perik and xleath, amongst savages and wiia beasts, not 
a white raaa mthe country but oursdvea. 

" Thus, many hundred miles from our families, in the 
howling wilderness, we did not continue in a state oi 
iodolence; biat hunted every day, and prepared a little 
tottage to defend us from tiie winter storms. We met 
with no distud>aBce during the winter. 

** On the first of May^ 1770, my brother returned hom<) 
kiy himselfl for a new recruit of horses and ammunition, 
leaving me alone, without bread, salt, or sugar, or even 
a horse or dog. I passed a few days uncomfortably. 
The idea of a beloved wife and family, and their anxiety 
on my account, would have disposed, me to melancholy, 
if I 6ither indulged the thought 

*' One day i undertook ^ tour through the country, 
when the diversity and beauties of nature I met with, m 
this charming jeason, expelled every gloomy thought. 
lust at the close of the day, the gentle gales ceased; not 
a breath shook the tremulous leaf I had gained the 
summit of a commanding ridge, and looking round with 
astonishing delight, beheld the ample plains and beau- 
teous tracts below. On the one hand I surveyed the 
&mou8 Ohio, roiling in silent dignity, and marking the 
western boundary of Kentucke with ixtconceivable gran- 
deur. At a vast distance, I 3)eheld the mountains lift 
their venerable brows, and penetrate the clouds. All 
things weie stilL I kindW a fire near a fountain o. 
«weet water, and feastSd on the loin of a buck, which a 
few hours before I had killed. The shades of night 
soon overqiread the hemisphere, and the earth seemed to' 
gasp after the hovering moisture. My excursion had 
fatigued my body and amused my mind. I laid me down 
\Q Jieep, and awoke Bot till the ^un had chafed away th^ 



Bight. I condiraed this tour, and in a 6w dm eaqrfored 

a considerable part of the country^ each day equally 
pleased as at first ; afier which I returned to my old camp, 
which had not been disturbed in my absence. I did not 
confine my lodging to it^ but often r^)06ed in tliiek cane- 
brakes, to avoid the savages^ who^ I befieve, oAeii visited 
my camp^ but, fortunately for me, in my abseDca* No 
populous city, with all the yarieties of Copmeice and 
stately structuresy couki afibrd so much pleasme to my 
mind, as the beauties of nature I found ki thia comtry. 

'' Until the 27th of July, I spent the time in an unin- 
terrupted scene of sylvan pleasures, when my brother, to 
my great felicity,, met me, according to appoiDlment, at 
our old camp. Soon afler, we lefi the plaee^ and pro- 
ceeded to Cumberland river, reconnoitring thafe part of 
the country, and givii^ names to the difierent riTCfs. In 
March, 1771,. I returned home to my family, being deter- 
mined to bring them, as soon as possible, at the risk oi' 
my life and Ibrtune, to reside in Kentueke^ whic& I es- 
teemed a second paradise. Ok my return, I foaad mv 
&mily in happy circumstances^ I sold my form at Yad- 
kin, and what goods we could not carry with uSv and on 
the ^th of September, 1773v we bade £sireweB to our 
friends, and proceeded on our journey lo Kentneke, in 
company with five m&re &mi)ies^ aad forty mat that 
joined us in PbwelFs valley* 

** On the 10th of October the rear oiomr company was 
attacked by a number of Indians, who killed six, and 
wounded one man ; of these, my eldest son was one thai 
fell in the action. Though we repulsed the en^ny, yet 
this unhappy aflTair scattered our cattle, brottght us into 
extreme difficulty, and so discouraged the who^e company^ 
that we retreated forty miles to Clinch liver*** 

In April, 1775, Uol. Boon, with a company of etiter 
prising men, afler a number of contests with Ine Indians^ 
erected the Ibrt of Boonsborough, at a sah lick, sixty 
yards from the river, on the south side. CbL Boon says^ 
*^on the 14th of June, having finished the fort, I returned 
to my &mily on the Clinch. Soon after, I removed m]^ 
jkmily to this fbit ^ we arrived safe; my wife and daugb 



ter beinf the fim white ^women that isbdod 011 die lankf 
ffd Kenlucke river." 



51. Stamp A€i. 

• 

The Brilsh Parlrament, inihe year 1765, for the pur* 
{iDse of raising a revenue from the colonies, passed the 
fiunous ^amp acti which ordained that all instruments 
of writing, as contracts, deeds, notes, &c., should not be 
valid, unless executed on stamped paper, on which a 
duty should be^paid. This alarms the colonies, and 
awakened their indignation. They determined to resist 
the execution of the law. The 1st of November, 1765, 
was the day on which this act was to take effect. In 
Bodton, the bells tolled, the shops were shut, effigies oi 
the royalist were carried about in derision, and lorn in 
pieces. At Portsmouth, the bells tolled, a coffin was 
made, on the lid was inscribed, ** Liberty^ aged 145," and 
with unbraced drums, and minute guns, a procession 
followed it to the grave. At the close of an oration, the 
coffin was taken up, signs of life appeared in the corpse, 
*^IAbtTty revived" was substituted^ the bells struck a 
cheerful key, and joy sparkled in every countenance. 

In New York the stamp act was contemptuously cried 
mbout the streets, under the title of " The Folly of Eng- 
land and Ruin of America?'' The stamp papers having 
arrived, Gov. Golden took them into the fort in order to 
secure them. Many of the citizens of New York, of- 
fended at the conduct, and disliking the political sen- 
timents of the governor, assembled in the evening, broke 
open his stable, and took out his coach ; and after carry- 
ing it about the city, marched to the common, when a 
gailows was erected, on one end of which they sus- 

Cded his effigy, with a stamped bill of lading in one 
d, and a figure of the devil in the other. Alter this, the 
populace took the effigy and the gallows entire, and car- 
ried it in procession, the coach preceding, to the gate of the 
fort, whence it was removed to the bowling green, where 
the whole pageantry, with the coach, was consumed in a 
bonfire, amidst the acclamations of thousands of spectators. 
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Similsr proree<iing» occurred m many p^^ ^ ^ 
country, and the obnoxious act was shortly aner repealed^ 



52. Massacre in Bosicn. 

The inhahitants of Boston had suffered almost eyery 
species of insult from the British soldiery ; who^ coun- 
tenanced by the royal party, had generally found meansF 
to screen (hemselres from the hands of the civil officersw 
Thus all authority rested on the point of the sword, and 
the partizans of the crown triumphed for a time in the 
plenitude of military power. Yet the measure and the 
manner of posting troops in the capital of the provincer 
had roused such jealousy and disgust, as could not be 
subdued by the scourge that hung over their heada. 
Continual bickerings took place in the streets^ between 
the soldiers and the citizens; the insolence of the first, 
which had been carried so ^r as to excite the African 
slaves to murder their masters, with the promise of im- 
punity, and the indiscretion of the last, was oflen pro- 
ductive of tumults and disorder, that led the most coot 
and temperate to be apprehensive of consequences oi 
the most serious nature. 

On the second of March, 1770, a fray took place in 
Boston, near Mr. Gray's ropewalk, between a private 
soldier of the 29th regiment and an inhabitant.^ The 
former was supported by his comrades, the latter by the 
rope-makers, till several, on both sides, were involved 
in the consequences. On the fifth a more dreadful scene 
was presented. The soldiers, when under arms, were 
pressed upon, insulted, and pelted, by a mob armed witb 
clubs, sticks, and snow-balls covering stones. They 
were also dared to fire. In this situation, one of the 
soldiers, who had received a blow, in resentment, fired 
at the supposed aggressor. This was followed by a 
single discharge from six others. Three of the inhabit- 
ants were killed, and five dangerously wounded. The 
town was immediately in commotion. Such was the 
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temper, force, and number of the inhabitants, that no- 
thing but an engagement to remove the troops out of the 
town, together with the advice of moderate men, pre- 
vented the townsmen from falling on the soldiers. The 
killed were buried in one vault, and in a most respectful 
manner, in order to express the indignation of the in- 
habitants at the slaughter of their brethren, by soldiers 
quanered among them, in violation of their civil liber- 
lies. Captain Preston, who commanded the party which 
fired on the mhabitants, was committed to jail, and after- 
wards tried. The captain and six of the men were ac- 
quitted. Two were brought in guilty of manslaughter. 
ft appeared, on the trial, that the soldiers were abused, 
msolted, threatened, and pelted, before they fired. It 
was also proved, that only seven guns were fired by the 
eight prisoners. These circumstances induced the jury 
to make a favourable verdict. The result of the trial 
reflected great honour on John Adams (afterwards Pre- 
sident of the United States) and Josiah duincy, Esqrs. 
the counsel for the prisoners ; and also on the integrity 
of the jury, who ventured to give an upright verdict, in 
defiance of popular opinions. 

•• The people, not dismayed by the blood of their 
neighbours, thus wantonly shed, determined no longer 
to submit to the insolence of military power. Colonel 
Dalrymple, who commanded in Boston, was informed, 
the day after the riot in King-street, * that he must with- 
draw his troops from the town within a limited term, or 
hazard the consequences.' 

•* The inhabitants of the town assembled at Faneuil 
Hall, where the subject was discussed with becoming 
spirit, and the people unanimously resolved, that no 
armed force should be suflfered longer to reside in the 
capital ; and if the king's troops were not immediately 
withdrawn by their own officers, the governor should 
be requested to give orders for their removal, and there- 
by prevent the necessity of more rigorous steps. A 
committee from this body was deputed to wait on the 
governor, and requested him to exert that authority which 
me exigencies of the times required from the supreme 
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floagutrata Mr. Samuel Adams, the chainnan of the 
coimnittee, with a pathos and address peculiar to himself 
exposed tt e illegality of quartering troops in the town 
m the midst of peace : he urged the apprehensions oi 
the people, and the fatal consequences that might ensue 
if their removal was delayed. 

" But no arguments could prevail on Mr. Hutchinson, 
who, from timidity, or some more censurable cause, 
evaded acting at all in the business, and grounded his 
refusal on a pretended want of authority. After which, 
Col. Dalrymple, wishing to compromise the matter, con- 
sented that the twenty-ninth regiment, more culpable 
than any other in the late tumult, should be sent to Cas- 
tle Island. This concession was by no means satisfac- 
tory; the people, inflexible in their demands, Insisted 
that no British soldier should be lefl within the town ; 
their requisition was reluctantly complied with, and with- 
in four days the whole army aecamped."* 



53. Destruction of Tea in Boston. 

The British ministry still persisting in their right to 
tax the colonies, had, for this purpose, given permission 
to the East India Company to ship a large quantity of 
teas to America, charged with duty. The Americans, 
fixed in their opposition to the principle of taxation in 
any shape, opposed the landing of the tea. In New 
York, and in Philadelphia, the cargoes sent out were 
returned without being entered at the custom house. In 

* The circumstances and probable consequences of the tragical 
affair just related, sunk djeep into the minds of the people, and were 
turned to the advantage of their cause. Its anniversary for many 
years was observed with great solemnity, and the most eloquent ora- 
tors were successively employed to deliver an annual oration to pre- 
serve the remembrance of it fresh in their minds. On these occa- 
sions, the blessings of liberty, the horrors of slavery, the dangers of 
a standing army, the rights of the colonies, and a variety of such 
topics, were represented to the public view, under their most pleasing 
and alarming forms. These annual orations administered fuel to the 
fire of liberty, and kept it burning with an incessant flame.— JI/or«^fl 
RevoliUion. 
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Boston, the tea being consigned to the roya] governor, 
(Hutchinson,) the populace, " clad like the aborigines 
of the mlderness, with tomahawks in their hands and 
clubs on their shoulders, without the least molestation, 
marched through the streets with silent solemnity, amidst 
innumerable spectators, and proceeded to the wharves, 
boarded the ships, demanded the keys, and without much 
deliberation, knocked open the chests, and emptied se- 
veral thousand weight of the finest teas into the ocean. 
No opposition was made, though surrounded by Che 
king's ships ; all was silence and dismay. This done, 
the procession returned through the town, in the same 
order and solemnity as observed in the outset of their 
attempt. No other disorder took place ; and it was ob- 
served, the stillest night ensued that Boston had enjoyed 
for several months." Intelligence of this transaction 
reached the British ministry, and in 1774, they passed 
an act to restrain all intercourse by water with the town 
of Boston, by closing the port. They also removed the 
government and public offices to Salem. 



54. First Continental Congress. 

The first general congress met at Philadelphia, in the 
beginning of September, 1774. It consisted of fifty-one 
delegates from twelve colonies. They chose Peyton 
Randolph president, and Charles Thompson secretary. 
The delegates were appointed by the colonial legisla- 
tures, or, where none existed, the appointments were 
made by select meetings and associations of citizens. 
•• The novelty and importance of the meeting of this 
congress excited universal attention, and their transac- 
tions were such as could not but tend to render them 
respectable. 

" The first act of congress was an approbation of the 
conduct of Massachusetts Bay, and an exhortaticm to 
continue in the same spirit which they had begun. Sup- 
plies for the sufi^ring inhabitants, whom the operatioo 
8 
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of the port-bill had reduced to great distress, were strong- 
ly recommended ; and it was declared, that in case of 
mitempis to enforce the obnoxious acts by anps, all Ame- 
rica should join to assist the town of Boston; and, 
should the inhabitants be obliged, during the course of 
hostilities, to remove &rther up the country, the losses 
they might sustain should be repaired at the public ex- 
pense. 

** Congress next addressed a letter to Greneral Grage ; 
in which, having stated the grievances of the people ox 
Massachusetts, they informed him of the fixed and un- 
alterable determination of all the other provinces to sup- 
port their brethren, and to oppose the British acts of 
parliament; that they themselves were appointed to 
watch over the liberties of America: and entreated him 
to desist from military operations, lest such hostilities 
might be brought on as would frustrate all hopes of 
reconciliation with the parent state. 

** Their next step was to publish a declaration of 
rights. These they summed up in the rights belonging 
to Englishmen ; and particularly insisted, that as their 
distance rendered it impossible for them to be represent- 
ed in the British parliament, their provincial assemblies, 
with a governor appointed by the king, constituted the 
only legislative power within each province. They 
would, however, consent to such acts of parliament as 
were evidently calculated merely for the regulation of 
commerce, ana for securing to the parent state the bene- 
fits of the American trade ; but would never allow that 
they could impose any tax on the colonies, for the pur- 
pose of revenue, without their consent. 

" They proceeded to reprobate the intention of each 
of the new acts of parliament, and insisted on all the 
rights they had enumerated as being unalienable, and 
what no power could deprive them of The Canada 
act they pointed out as being extremely inimical to the 
colonies, by whose assistance it had been conquered; 
and they termed it, * An act for establishing the Roman 
Catholic religion in Canada, abolishing the equitable 
system of English laws, and establishing a tyranny thera* 
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* They farther declared in fiiTour of a oon-impoitatioB 
ind non-consumption of British goods, until the arts 
were repealed by which duties were imposed upon tea, 
coffee, wine, sugar, and molasses, imported into Ame- 
rica, as well as the Boston port act, and the three others 
passed at the preceding session o( parliament 

"The new regulations against the importation and 
consamption of British commodities, were then drawn 
op with great solemnity ; and they concluded with retdm- 
ing the warmest thanks to those members of parliament 
who had with so much zeal, though without any suc- 
cess, opposed the obnoxious acts of parliament. 

*• The next proceedings of Congress were to frame a 
petition to the king, an address to the British nation, 
and another to the colonies ; all of which were in the 
usual strain of American language at that time, and 
drawn up in such a masterly manner, as ought to have 
impressed the people of England with a more {blvoui- 
able opinion of the Americans, than they could at that 
time be induced to entertain."* 

AHer a session of eight weeks, congress dissolved 
themselves, after recommending another congress to be 
convened on the 10th of May ensuing, unless the fifriev- 
ances should be, previously redressed Although the 
power of this congress was merely advisory, their reso- 
lutions received the general sanction of the provincial 
congresses, and of the colonial assemblies ; "and their 
recommendations were more generally and more effect- 
nally carried into execution than the laws of the best 
regulated state." 



55. Battle of Lexington. 

Determined to reduce the rebellious colonies to sub 
mission, the British ministry transported a force of 
10,000 men, who were stationed at Boston. 

The Americans having deposited a considerable quail- 

« Williams' History of the Revolution. 
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tity of nulitaiy stores at Concord, an inland town, alxral 
eighteen miles from Boston, Gen. Grage determined to 
destroy them. For this purpose, he, on the night pre- 
ceding the 19th of April, detached lieutenant Colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcairn, with 800 grenadiers and light 
in&ntry; who, at tl o'clock, commenced a silent and 
expeditious march for Concord. Although a number of 
British officers, who had dined at Cambridge the pre- 
ceding day, had taken the precaution to disperse them- 
selves along the road leading to Concord, to stop any 
expresses that might be sent from Boston to alarm the 
country, yet such was the vigilance of the Americans, 
that the expedition was discovered, and the alarm rapidly 
spread by church bells, signal guns, and volleys. When 
the British troops arrived at Lexington, about five in 
the morning, they found about seventy men, belonging 
to the minute company of the town, under arms. Ma- 
jor Pitcairn, who led the van, galloping up to them, 
called out, " Disperse, disperse, you rebels ; throw down 
your arms and disperse." Not being obeyed, he ad- 
vanced nearer ; fired his pistol ; flourished his sword, 
and ordered his troops to fire. A discharge of arms from 
the British soldiers, with a huzza, immediately succeed* 
ed; several of the Americans fell, and the rest dispersed. 
The firing continued afler the dispersion, and the fiigi- 
tives stopped and returned the fire : eight of the Ameri- 
cans were killed, three or four of them by the first fire 
of the British ; the others afler they had \eh the parade. 
A number also were wounded. 

The British now proceeded to Concord, disabled two 
twenty-four pounders ; threw 500 pounds of ball into 
the river, and destroyed about sixty barrels of flour. 
The Americans being reinforced, a skirmish ensued be- 
tween them and the regulars. The whole detachment 
was soon obliged to retreat with precipitancy, closely 
followed by the people of the adjacent country, who 
were by this time all aroused, and in arms. Some fired 
from behind stone walls and other coverts ; others pressed 
on their rear; and thus harassed, the British retreated 
nx milea back to Lexixigton. Here they were joined 
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bjr Lord Percy, who, most fortunately for them, had «r« 
nved with a (detachment of nine hundred men, and two 
pieces of cannon.* 

The enemy having halted an hour or two at Lexing* 
Ion, re-commeQced their march ; the provincials continu 
ing to harass them hy firing from stone walls, &c. A 
little after sunset, the British reached Bunker Hill, where, 
being exhausted by excessive'fatigue, they remained du- 
ring the night, under the protection of the Somerset man 
of war ; and the next mornnig went into Boston. Du- 
ring this excursion 65 of their number had been killed, 
180 wounded, and 28 made prisoners ; total 273. The 
Americans had 50 killed, and 38 wounded and missing. 



66. Taking of Ticanderoga by CoL Allen, 

The seizure of the important fortress of Ticonderoga, 
by Col. Ethan Allen, on the 10th of May, 1775, is thus 
related by himself: — 

•*The first systematical and bloody attempt at Lex- 
ington^ to enslave America, thoroughly electrified my 
mind, and fully determined me to take a part with my 
country. And while I was wishing for an opportunity 
to signalize myself in its behalf, directions were privately 
sent to me from the then colony, now state of Connecti- 
cut, to raise the Green Mountain Boys, and, if possible, 
with them to surprise and take the fortress of Ticond^ 
roga. This enterprise I cheerfully undertook ; and af- 
ter first guarding all the several passes that led thither, 
to cut on all intelligence between the garrison and the 
country, made a forced .ma#ch from Bennington, and 
arrived at the lake opposite Ticonderoga, on the evening 
of the ninth day of May, 1775, with two hundred and 
thirty valiant Green Mountain Boys ; and it was with 




loiigiiei hangiiig out of their mouths, like those of dogs, after a ch ns^' 

Stedmau. 
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the utmost difficulty that I procured boats to cross the 
lake. However, I landed eighty-three raen near the 
garrison, and sent the boats back for the rear guard, com- 
manded by Col. Seth Warner; but the day began to 
dawn, and I found myself necessitated to attack the fort 
before the rear could cross the lake; and as it was ha- 
zardous, I harangued the officers and soldiers in the 
manner following : * Friends and fellow soldiers,: — You 
have for a number of years past, been a scourge and 
terror to arbitrary powers. Your veJour has been famed 
abroad, and acknowledged, as appears by the advice and 
orders to me from the general assembly of Connecticut, 
to surprise and take the garrison now before us. I now 
propose to advance before you, and in person conduct 
you through the wicket gate; for we must this morning 
either quit our pretensions to valour, or possess ourselves 
of this fortress in a few minutes ; and masmuch as it is 
a desperate attempt, which none but the bravest of men 
dare undertake, I do not urge it on any contrary to his 
will. You that will undertake voluntarily, poise your 
firelocks.* The men being at this time drawn up in 
three ranks, each poised his firelock. I ordered them 
to face to the right ; and at the head of the centie file, 
marched them immediately to the wicket gate aforesaid, 
where I found a sentry posted, who instantly snapped 
his fusee at me. I ran immediately towards him, and 
he retreated through the covered way into the parade 
within the garrison, gave a halloo, and ran under bomb 
proof My party, who followed me into the fort, I formed 
on the parade in such a manner as to face the barracks 
which faced each other. The garrison being asleep, 
except the sentries, we gav^ three huzzas, which greatly 
surprised them. One of the sentries made a pass at one 
of my officers with a charged bayonet, and slightly 
wounded him. My first thought was to kill him with my 
sword, but in an instant I altered the design and fury 
of the blow, to a sVisht cut on the side of the head ; upon 
which he dropped nis gun and asked quarters, whicn I 
readily granted him; and demanded the place where 
the commanding officer kepi. He itiowed me a pair of 
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Kairs in the front, which led up to a second story in said 
barracks, to which I immediately repaired, and orde:ed 
the commander, Capt. Delaplace, to come forth instantly, 
or I would sacrifice the whole garrison ; at which time 
the captain came immediately to the door with his 
breeches in his hand, \d|3n I ordered him to deliver to 
me the fort instantly ; ^ asked me by what authority I 
demanded it. I answered him, * In the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the continental congress.^ The au- 
thority of congress being very little known at that time, 
he began to speak again, but I interrupted him, and with 
my drawn sword near my head, again demanded an im- 
mediate surrender of the garrison ; with which he then 
complied, and ordered his men to be forthwith paraded 
without anns, as he had given up the garrison. In the 
mean time some of my officers had given orders, and 
in consequence thereof, sundry of the barrack doors were 
beat down, and about one third of the garrison impri- 
soned, which consisted of said commander, a lieutenant 
Feltham, a conductor of artillery, a gunner, two ser- 
geants, and forty-four rank and file ; about one hundred 
pieces of cannon, one thirteen inch mortar, and a num- 
ber of swivels. This surprise was carried into execu- 
tion in the gray of the morning of the tenth of May, 
1775. The sun seemed to rise that morning with a su- 
perior lustre; and Ticonderoga and its dependencies 
smiled on its conquerors, who tossed about the flowing 
bowl, and wished success to congress, and the liberty 
and freedom of America. Happy it was for me at that 
time, that the future pages of the book of fate, which 
afterwards unfolded a miserable scene of two years and 
eight months imprisonment, were hid from my view." 



57. Battle of Bunker IliU, 

The following *' full and correct account" of the bat- 
tle oi Bunker Hill, is taken from a pamphlet published 
m Boston, June 17, 1825. 
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After the afiair of Lexington and Concord, on the 
19th of April, 1775, the people, animated by one com- 
mon impulse, flew to arms in every direction. The hus- 
bandman changed his plough-share for a musket ; and 
about 15,000 men, 10,000 from Massachusetts, and the 
remainder from New Hampsh^e, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut, assembled under General Ward in the en- 
virons of Boston, then occupied by 10,000 highly dis- 
ciplined and well equipped British troops, under the 
command of Generals Gage, Howe, Clinton, Burgoyne, 
Pigot, and others. 

• Fearing an intention, on the part of the British, to 
occupy the important heights at Charlestown and Dor- 
chester, which would enable them to command the sur- 
rounding country. Colonel Prescott w£^s detached, by his 
own desire, frdm the American camp at Cambridge, on 
the evening of the 16th of June, 1775, with about 1000 
rnilitia, mostly of Massachusetts, including 120 men of 
Putnam's regiment from Connecticut, and one artillery 
company, to Bunker Hill, with a view to occupy and 
fortify that post. At this hill the detachment made a 
short halt, but concluded to advance still nearer the 
British, and accordingly took possession of Breed's 
Hill, a position wnich commanded the whole inner har- 
bour of Boston. Here, about midnight, they commenced 
throwing up a redoubt, which they completed, notwith- 
standing every possible effort from the British ships and 
batteries to prevent them, about noon the next day. 

So silently had the operations been conducted through 
the night, that the British had not the most distant no- 
tice of the design of the Americans, until day-break pre- 
sented to their view the half-formed battery and daring 
stand made against them. A dreadful cannonade, ac- 
companied with shells, was immediately commenced 
from the British battery at Copps' Hill, and the ships of 
war and floating batteries stationed in Charles River. 

The break of day, on the 17th of June, 1775, present- 
ed a scene, which for daring and firmness could never 
be surpassed; 1000 unexperienced militia, in the attiie 
of their various avocations, without discipline, almost 
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without artHIery and bayonets, scantflj supplied ^ridi 
ammunition, and wholly destitute of provisions, defying 
the power of the formidable British fleet and army, de* 
termined to maintain the liberty of their soil, or moisteo 
that soil with their blood. 

Without aid, however, from the main body of ^e 
army, it seemed impossible to maintain their position; 
the men having been without sleep, toiling through the 
night, and destitute of the necessary food required by 
nature, had become nearly exhausted. Representations 
were repeatedly made, through the morning, to head 
quarters, of the necessity of re-enforcements and sup- 
plies. Major Brooks, the late revered governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, who commanded a battalion of minute-men 
at Concord, set out for Cambridge about nine o'clock, 
on foot, (it being impossible to procure a horse,) solicit- 
ing succour : but as there were two other^ints exposed 
to the British, Roxbury and Cambridge, then the head 
quarters, at which place all the little stores of the army 
were collected, and the loss of which would be incalcu- 
lable at that moment, great fears were entertained lest 
they should march over the neck to Roxbury, and at- 
tack the camp there, or pass over the bay in boats, (tnere 
being at that time no artificial avenue to connect Boston 
with the adjacent country,) attack the head quarters, 
and destroy the stores : it was therefore deemed impos- 
sible to afibrd any re-enforcement to Charlestown heights, 
till the movements of the British rendered evidence of 
their intention certain. 

The fire from the Glasgow frigate and two floating 
batteries in Charles River, were wholly directed with a 
view to prevent any communication across the isthmus 
that connects Charlestown with the main land, which 
kept up a continued shower of missiles, and rendered 
the conununication truly dangerous to those who should 
attempt it. When the mtention of the British to attack 
the heights of Charlestown became apparent, the re- 
ma mder of Putnam's regiment, Col. Gardiner's regi- 
ment, (both of which, as to numbers, were very imper- 
fect,) and some New Hampshire militia, TnsLtc&ed^ u^V 



Withstanding the heavy fire, across the neck, for Charles* 
town heights, where they arrived, much fatigued, just 
aAer the British had moved to the first attack. 

The British commenced crossing the troops firom Bos- 
ton about 12 oVIock, and landed at Morton's Point, S. £. 
fftm Breed's Hill. At 2 o'clock, from the best accounts 
that can be obtained, they landed between 3 and 4,000 
men, under the immediate Command of Gen. Howe, and 
formed, in apparently invincible order, at the base of the 
hill. 

The position of the Americans, at this time, was a re- 
doubt on the summit of the height, of about eight rods 
square, and a breast-work extending on the left of it, 
about seventy feet down the eastern declivity of the hill. 
This redoubt and breast-work was commanded by Pres- 
cott in person, who had superintended its construction, 
and who occupied it with the Massachusetts militia o! 
his detachment, and a part of Little's regiment, which 
had arrived about one oclock. They were dreadfully 
deficient in equipments and ammunition, had been toil- 
ing incessantly for many hours, and it is said by some 
accounts, even then were destitute of provisions. A lit- 
tle to the eastward of the redoubt, and northerly to the 
rear of it, was a rail fence, extending almost to Mystick 
river; to this fence another had been added during the 
night and forenoon, and some newly mown grass thrown 
against them, to afford something like a cover to the 
troops. At this fence the 120 Connecticut militia were 
posted. 

The movements of the British made it evident their 
intention was to march a strong column along the mar- 
gin of the Mystick, and turn the redoubt on the north, 
while another column attacked it in front ; accordingly, 
to prevent this design, a large force became necessary at 
the breast- work ana rail fence. The whole of the re-en- 
forcements that arrived, amounting in all to 800 or 1000 
men, were ordered to this point by General Putnam, 
who had been extremely active throughout the night 
And morning, and had accompanied the expedition. 

At this momeit thousands of persons of both sexet 
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had collected on the church steeples, Beacon Hill, hoasa 
tops, and every place in Boston and its neighbourhood 
wnere a view of the battle ground could be obtained* 
viewing, with painful anxiety, the movements of the 
combatants ; wondering, yet admiring the bold stand of 
the Americans, and trembling at the thoughts of the 
formidable army marshalled in array against them. 

Before 3 o*clock the British formed, in two columns, 
ibr the attack ; one column, as had been anticipated, 
moved along the Myatick river, with the intention of 
taking the redoubt in the rear, while the other advanced 
up the ascent directly in front of the redoubt, where 
Prescott was ready to receive them. General Warren, 
president of the provincial congress and of the commit- 
tee of safety, who had been appointed but a few days be- 
fore a major-general of the Massachusetts troops, had 
volunteered on the occasion as a private soldier, and 
was in the redoubt with a musket, animating the men 
by his influence and example to the most daring deter- 
mination. 

Orders were given to the Americans to reserve their 

fire till the enemy advanced sufficiently near to make 

their aim certain. Several volleys were fired by the 

British ^ith but little success ; and so long a time had 

elapsed, and the British allowed to advance so near the 

Americans without their fire being returned, that a doubt 

arose whether or not the latter intended to give battle ; 

but the fatal moment soon arrived: when the British 

had advanced to within about eight rods, a sheet of fire 

was poured upon them and continued a short time with 

such deadly efi!ect that hundreds of the assailants lay 

weltering in their blood, and the remainder retreated in 

dismay to the point where they had first landed. 

From daylight to the time of the British advancing 
on the works, an incessant fire had been kept up on 
the Americcms from the ships and batteries — this fire 
was now renewed with increased vigour. 

Afier a bhort time, the British officers had succeeded 
in laDying their men« and again advanced, in the samo 
order as before, to the attack. Thinking to iivert itm 
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tttentioii of the Americans, the town of Charle^towiv 
consisting of 500 wooden buildings, was now set on fire 
by the British ; the roar of the flames, the crashing of 
fiiUin^ timber, the awful appearance of desolation pre- 
sented, the dreadful shrieks of the dying and wounded 
m the last attack, added to the knowledge of the formi- 
dable force advancing against them, combined to form a 
scene apparently too much for men bred in the quiet re- 
tirement of domestic life to sustain. But the stillness o 
death reigned within the American works, and nought 
oould be seen but the deadly presented weapon, ready 
to hurl fresh destruction on the assailants. The fire of 
Jie Americans was again reserved till the British came 
still nearer than before, when the same unerring aim 
was taken, and the British shrunk, terrified, from before 
its fatal effects, flying, completely routed, a second time 
to the banks of the river, and leaving, as before, the 
field strewed with their wounded and their dead. 

Again the ships and batteries renewed their fire, and 
kept a continual shower of balls on the works. Notwith- 
standing every exertion, the British officers found it im- 
possible to rally the men for a third attack ; one third 
of their comrades had fallen ; and finally it was not till 
a re-enforcement of more than 1000 fresh troops, with a 
strong park of artillery, had joined them from Boston, 
that they could be induced to form anew. 

In the mean time every effort was made on the pari 
of the Americans, to resist a third attack ; Gen. Put- 
nam rode, notwithstanding the heavy fire of the ships 
and batteries, several times across the neck, to induce 
the militia to advance ; but it was only a few of the reso- 
lute and brave who would encounter the storm. The 
British receiving re-enforcements from their formidable 
main body — ^the town of Charlestown presenting one 
wide scene of destruction — the probability the Ameri 
cans must shortly retreat — the shower of balls pouring 
over the neck — presented obstacles too appalling for raw 
troops to sustain, and embodied too much danger to allow 
them to encounter. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
Americans on the heights were elated with their sue 
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and waited with coolness and determination the 
now formidable advance of the enemy. 

Once more the British, aided by their re-enforcements, 
advanced to the attack, but with great skill and caution; 
their artillery was planted on the eastern declivity of the 
hill, between the rail fence and the breast-work, where 
it was directed along the line of the Americans, stationed 
at the latter place, and against the gateway on the north- 
eastern corner of the redoubt ; at the same time they at- 
tacked the redoubt on the south-eastern and south-west- 
em sides, and entered it with fixed bayonets. The 
slaughter on their advancing was great; but the Ameri- 
cans, not having bayonets to meet them on equal terms, 
and their powder being exhausted, now slowly retreated, 
opposing and extricating themselves from the British with 
tne butts of their pieces. 

The column that advanced against the rail fence was 
received in the most dauntless manner. The Americans 
fought with spirit and heroism that could not be sur- 
passed, and had their ammunition held out, would have 
secured to themselves a third time the palm of victory ; 
as it was, they effectually prevented the enemy from ac- 
complishing his purpose, which was to turn their flank, 
and cut the whole of the Americans off; but having be- 
come perfectly exhausted, this body of the Americans 
also slowly retired, retreating in much better order than 
could possibly have been expected from undisciplined 
troops, and those in the redoubt having extricated them- 
selves from the host of bayoneti? by which they had 
been surrounded. 

The British followed the Americans to Bunker Hill, 
bat some fresh militia at this moment coming up to the 
aid of the latter, covered their retreat. The Americans 
crossed Charlestown Neck about 7 oVlock, having in 
the last twenty hours performed deeds which seemed 
almost impossible. Some of them proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and others posted themselves quietly on Winter 
and Prospect Hills. 

From the most accurate statements that can be found, 
it appears the British must have had nearly 5,000 sol 
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dlers in the battle; between 3 and 4,000 haviji^ fim 
landed, and the re-enforcement amounting to over 1,000. 
The Americans, throughout the whole day, did not have 
2,000 men on the field. 

The slaughter on the side of the British was im- 
mense, having had nearly 1,500 killed and wounded, 
1,200 of whom were either killed or mortally wounded; 
the Americans about 400. 

Had the commanders at Charlestown Heights become 
terrified on being cut oflf from the main body and sup- 
plies, and surrendered their army, or ever, retreated be- 
fore they did, from the terrific force that opposed them, 
where would now have been that ornament and exam- 
ple to the world, the Independence of the United States ? 
when it was found that no re-enforcements were to be 
allowed them, the most sanguine mairon that field could 
not have even indulged a hope of success, but all deter- 
mined to deserve it ; and although they did not obtain a vic- 
tory, their example was the cause of a great many. The 
first attempt on the conmiencement of a war, is held up, 
by one party or the other, as an example to those that 
succeed it, and a victory or defeat, though not, perhaps, 
of any great magnitude in itself, is most powerful and 
important in its efiects. Had such conduct as was here 
exhibited, been in any degree imitated by the immediate 
commander m the first military onset in the last war, 
how truly different a result would have been effected, 
from the fatal one that, terminated that unfortunate ex- 
pedition. 

From the immense superiority of the British, at this 
stage of the war, having a large army of highly disci- 
plined and well equipped troops, and the Americans pos- 
sessing but few other munitions or weapons of war, and 
but little more discipline, than what each man possessed 
when he threw aside his plough and took the gun that he 
had kept for pastime or for profit, but now to be employed 
for a different purpose, from off the hooks that held it, — 
perhaps it would have been in their power, by pursuing 
the Americans to Cambridge, and destroying the few 
•tores that had been collected there, to mflict a blow 
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were completely terrified. The am-fui iewoc they had 
just received, filled them with horror ; asd the blood of 
1,500 of their companioiii. who fell oo that 6&x, pi^ 
aented to them a warning which they couid never forget 
From the battle of Bunker HiM. spnmg the protection 
and the vigour that ntuturc^d the tree m liberty, and to 
it, in all probability, may be aaczibed our independence 
and glory. 

The name of the first martyr that gave hia life fer the 
good of his country on that day, in the importance oi 
the moment was lost ; else a monimtent, in connexion 
with the gallant Warren, should be raised to his memory. 
The manner of his death was thus related b}' Col. Preacott . 
" The first man who fell in the battle of Bunker Hill 
was killed by a cannon ball which struck his head He 
was 80 near me that my clothes were besmeared ivith 
his blood and brains, which i wiped off, in some degree; 
with a handful of fresh earth. The sight was so shock- 
ing to many of the men, that they left their posts and 
lan to view him. I ordered them back, but in vain, i 
then ordered him to be buried instantly. A subaltern 
officer expressed surprise that I should allow him to be 
buried without having prayers said; I replied, this is the 
first man that has been killed, and the only one that M-ill 
be buried to day. I put him out of sight that the men 
may be kept in their places. God only knows who, or 
how many of us, will Ml before it is over. To your 
post, my good fellow, and let each man do his duty.^' 

The name of the patriot who thus fell is supposed to 
have been Pollard, a young man belonging to BiUe- 
rica. He was struck by a caimon ball, thrown from the 
tine-of-battle ship Somerset 



68. Arnolds March ^rough the Wildemesi, 

About the same time that Canada was invaded by the 
' route firom New York, a considerable detachmem 
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of the American anny was brought thither by a new 
and unexpected passage. Arnold, who conducted thif 
bold undertaking, acquired thereby the name of the 
American Hannibal. He was sent, by General Wash- 
ington, with a thousand men, from Cambridge, with or- 
ders to penetrate into that province, by ascending the 
Kennebec, and then, after crossing the mountains which 
diride Canada from Maine, by descending the Chaudiere 
to the St Lawrence. Great were the difEculties, and 
severe the privations, they had to encounter, in march- 
ing three hundred miles, by an unexplored way, through 
an uninhabited country. In ascending the Kennebec, 
they were constantly obliged to struggle against an im- 
petuous current ; and were often compelled, by cataracts, 
to land, and haul their batteaux up rapid streams, and 
over falls of rivers. They had to contend with swamps, 
woods, and craggy onountains. At some places, they 
had to cut their way, for miles together, through forests 
so embarrassed, that their progress w^s only four ox 
five miles a day. One third of their number were, from 
sickness and want of food, obliged to return. Provisions 
grew at length so scarce, that some of the men ate their 
dofi^, cartouch boxes, leather small clothes, and shoes. 
Still they proceeded with unabated fortitude. They glo- 
ried in the hope of completing a march which would 
rival the greatest exploits of antiquity; and on the third 
of November, after thirty-one days spent in traversing a 
hideous desert, they reached the inhabited parts of Cana- 
da, where the people were struck with amazement and 
admiration when they saw this armed force emerging 
from the wilderness.* 



59. Death of General Montgomery, 

Richard Montgomery, a nSjor general in the army 
of the United States, was born in the north of Irelanc^ 
in the year 1737. He possessed an excellent geiu'oi^ 

• Qnm!(haW%BSsX.\I. Ck 
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which was matured by a fine education. Entering the 
army of Great Britain, he successfully fought her but- 
tles with Wolfe, at Quebec, in 1759, on the very spot 
where he was doomed to fall, when fighting against her, 
ander the banners of freedom. After his return to Eng- 
land, he quitted his regiment, in 1772, though in a fair 
way of preferment. He had imbibed an attachment to 
America, viewing it as the rising seat of arts and free- 
dom. Afler his arrival in this country, he purchased 
an estate in New York, about a hundred miles from the 
city, and married a daughter of Judge Livingston. He 
now considered himself as an American. When the 
struggle with Great Britain commenced, as he was 
known to have an ardent attachment to liberty, and had 
expressed his readiness to draw his sword on the side of 
the colonies, the command of the continental forces, in 
the northern department, was intrusted to him and Gen. 
Schuyler, in the fall of ]ff75. 

By the indisposition of Schuyler, the chief command 
devolved upon him in October. He reduced fort Cham- 
blee, and on the third of November captured St. Johns. 
On the 12th, he took Montreal. In December he joined* 
CoL Arnold, and marched to Quebec. The city was 
besieged, and on the last day of the year it was deter- 
mined to make an assault. The several divisions were 
accordingly put in motion, in the midst of a heavy fall 
of snow, which concealed them from the enemy. Mont- 
gomery advanced at the head of the New York troops 
along the St. Lawrence, and having assisted with his 
own hands in pulling up the pickets, which obstructed 
his approach to one of the barriers he wajs detennined 
to force, he was pushing forward, when one of the guns 
from the battery was discharged, and he was killed with 
his two aids. This was the only gun fired, for the enemy 
had been struck with consternation, and all but one or 
two had fled. But this event probably preventel the 
capture of Quebec. When he fell, Montgomery was in 
a narrovi passage, and his body rolled upon the ice, 
which fo: jaed by the side of the river. Afler it was 
fimnd the next morning among the slain, iX v^a^ Wmd 
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hj a few soldiers, without any marks of distinction. He 
was thirty-eight years of aga He was a man of great 
military mlents, whose measures were taken with judg 
ment, and executed with vigour. With undisciplined 
troops, who were jealous of him in the extreme, he yet 
inspired them with his own enthusiasm. He shared with 
them in all their hardships, and thus prevented their com- 
plaints. His industry could not be wearied, his vigilance 
imposed upon, nor his courage intimidated. 

To express the high sense entertained by his country 
of his services, congress directed that a monument o« 
white marble, to his memory, should be placed in front 
of St Paul's church. New York. 

The remains of Gren. Montgomery, after resting forty- 
two years at Quebec, by a resolve of the state of New 
York, were brought to the city of New York, on the 
8th of July, 1817, and deposited, with ample fonn and 
grateful ceremonies, near the aforesaid monument in St 
PauPs ChurcL* * 



QO. WashingUm^ Commander in Chief of the American 

Army. 

In May, 1775, congress met pursuant to adjournment 
Hostilities having commenced, it was a point of vital im- 
portance to the American cause, to select a proper person 
for commander in chief of the American forces. 

George Washington,! a delegate from Virginia, was, 
by the unanimous voice of congress, appointed, to fill 

* Morse's Revolutioif. 

t For three years subsequent to the defeat of Braddock. Washington 
Buperin tended the troops of Virginia ; in which highly dan^eroos 
service he continued, until peace was given to the frontier of his na- 
tive colony, by the reduction of fort Duquesne ; an enterprise under- 
taken in conformity with his repeated solicitations^ and accompanied 
by himself, at the head of his own re^ment. The arduous duties of 
his situation, rendered irksome by the invidious treatment experienced 
from the governor, and by the unmanageable disposition or the offi- 
cers and privates under his command, were related by himsdlf^ in • 
highly interesting narrative, and fully acknowledged by the assem- 
bly of Virginia. Soon afterwards he retired to his estate at Mount 
Vernon, and pursued the arts of peaceful life^ with great induBtiy 
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Jiis important station, on the 15th of June, 1775. "To 
Washington's experience in military aSHirs are united 
Bound judgnienl, extensive knowledge of men, perfect 
probity, pure morals, a grave deportment, inde&ligable 
lodustiy, easy manners, strict politeness, a conunandin|j 
person, cool bravery, unshaken fortitude, and a prudence 
that baffled and confounded his enemies." 

Soon aiier his appointment, General Washington re- 
paired to the army, who were besieging Boston; he woe 
received with profound respect and joyful acclamations 
by the American army. 

The Americans having so closely invested Boston, 
the British commander judged it pruflenl to evacuate the 
town, which they did on the 17th of March, 1776, taking 
with them 1500 of the inhabitants, who dared not stay 
on account of iheir attachment to the British cause, 

Oeneral Washington immediately entered the town, to 
the great joy of the inhabitants. 

■nd success. When (he procfedinge or (he British parliament hid 
•tanned the colanisu wiih apprehensions ihatabJow was levelled at 
their liberties, he again came forward lo serve the public : was ap- 
pointed a delegate lo congresBi and in that bndy was chairman ol 
every commit lee selected lo make arrangements for defence. Hs 
was now in his fotiy-fonrlb year, possessed a large share of com- 
mon sense, and was dirccttfd by a sound judement. Engaged in ihs 
bu>v scenes of life, he ktiew human nature, and ihe most proper 
method of aceompriabing his plans. His passiona were subdued, 
and held in subjection lu reason. His mind was superior lo preju- 
dice and party spirit i his soul loo generous to burden his country 
with expense; his principlea too jiial to allow hia placing niUilary 
glory in competition with the public good. 

On the nreaidenl of congreaa announcing bis eommission, be re- 
plied: "Thmieh 1 am (nilvseoable of the high honour done me in 
thiitppnintmenl, yet 1 feel deep distress, from a consciousness ihat 
my abililies and military experience tnay not be equal to the exten- 
■vB and important trust. However, as ihe congreas deeire il, I will 
enter on the momentous duly, and eserl every power I possess 
m Iheir eetvice, for the aupport of ihe glorious cause. I beg ihey 
■rill >ca:e|il mv most cclrdial thanks for this dislinguishod tesnmony 
ir approbation. But, lest some unlucky event should happei^ 
ourable to my repulaiion, I beg it may be remembered by every 
feailenian in the room, (hat I (his day declare, with the utmost rin- 
ewily, 1 do noi think myself equal to the command I am honoured 
*i(h. A« to pay, air. I beg leave to assure the congress, that, as no 
paeaniary consideration could have templed me lo accept this arJn- 
Diis smploymeni, al Ihe expense of my domestic ease and happiness, 
I do nol wish 10 make any profit from il. I will keep an exact ao 
tovnlof my dinbiirsemer'ai those, I doubt not, they will discbai^ 
Md that il mil I deore." Qrimihavfi Hitt. If. S 
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61. Attack on SuUivaiCs Island, 

In tlie months of June and July, 1776, the British 
commanders. Gen. Clinton and Sir Peter Parker, at- 
tempted to destroy the fort on Sullivan^s island, near 
Charleston, S. C. Their force consisted of two fifty gun 
ships, and four firigates of twenty-eight guns each, be- 
sides several smaller vessels, with 3000 troops on board. 
The fort was commanded by Col. Moultrie, with a garri- 
son of but 375 regulars, and a few militia. This fort, 
though not entirely finished, was very strong. 

"However, the British generals resolved, without 
hesitation to attack it ; but though an attack was easy 
from the sea, it was very difiicult to obtain a co-opera- 
tion of the land forces. This was attempted by landing 
them on Long Island, adjacent to Sullivan's Island on 
the east, firom which it is separated by a very nar* 
row creek, said to be not above two feet deep at low 
water. 

" Opposite to this ford, the Americans had posted a 
strong body of troops, with cannon and intrenchments, 
while Gen. Lee was posted on the main land, with a bridge 
of boats betwixt that and Sullivan's Island, so that he 
could at pleasure send re-enforcements to the troops in 
the fort on Sullivan's Island. 

" On the part of the British, so many delays occurred, 
that it was the 24th of June before matters were in readi 
ness for an attack ; and by this time, the Americans had 
abundantly provided for their reception. On the m<Jm- 
ing of that day, the bomb-ketch began to throw shells 
into Fort Sullivan, and about mid-day, the two fifty gun 
ships, and thirty gun frigates, came up, and began a 
severe fire. 

" Three other frigates were ordered to take their sta- 
tion between Charleston and the fort, in order to enfilade 
the batteries, and cut off the communication with the main 
land ; but, through the ignorance of the pilots, they all 
stuck fast ; and ftiough two of them were disentangled, 
they were found to be totally unfit for service. The 
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third was burnt, that she might not fall into the hands 
of the Americans. 

" The attack was therefore confined to the five armed 
ships and bomb-ketch, between whom and the fort a 
dreadfiil fire ensued. The Bristol suffered excessively ; 
the springs on her cable being shot away, she was for 
some time entirely exposed to the enemy's fire. As the 
Americans poured in great quantities of red hot balls, 
she was twice in fiames. Her captain, Mr. Morris, after 
receiving five wounds, was obliged to go below deck, in 
order to have his arm amputated. After undergoing 
this operation, he returned to his place, where he received 
another wound, but still refused to quit his station. At 
last, he received a red hot ball in his belly, which in- 
stantly put an end to his life. 

*• Of all the oflicers and seamen who stood on the quarter 
deck of the Bristol, not one escaped without a wound, 
excepting Sir Peter Parker alone ; whose intrepidity and 
presence of mind on this occasion, were very remarkable. 
The engagement lasted till darkness put an end to it. 
Little damage was done by the British, as the works of 
the Americans lay so low, that many of the shot flew 
over ; and the fortifications, being composed of palm trees 
nilxea with earth, were extremely well calculated to re- 
sist the impression of cannon. 

" During the height of the attack, the American bat- 
teries remained for some time silent, so that it was con- 
cluded that they had been abandoned ; but this was found 
to proceed only from want of powder ; for, as soon as a 
supply of this necessary article was obtained, the firing 
was resumed as brisk as before. During the whole of 
this desperate engagement, it was found impossible for the 
land forces to give the least assistance to the fleet ; the 
American works were found to be much stronger than 
they had been imagined, and the depth of th^-ater ef- 
fectually prevented them from making any atteBipt. 

•• In this unsuccessful attack, the killed and wounded 
on the part of the British amounted to about two hundred 
The Bristol and Experiment were so much damaged 
that it was thought they could ndt have been %oX on«i >!c^^ 
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bar ; however, this was at last accomplished, hy a very 
great exertion of naval skill, to the surprise of the Ame- 
ricans, who had expected to make them both prizes. On 
the American side, the loss was judged to have been con* 
•iderable."* 



62. Declaration of IndeperuLenct, 

The American people, exasperated by the proceedings 
of the British government, which placed them out of 
their protection, and engaging foreign mercenaries to as- 
sist in subduing them, began to broach the subject of 
independence from the Britiah crown. 

Accordingly, the subject was brought before congress ; 
but some of the members of that body being absent, they 
adjourned its consideration to the first of July. 

They accordingly met, and appointed Thomas Jeffer* 
son, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman* 
and Philip Livingston, to frame the Declaration of Inde* 
pendence. They agreed that each of their number 
should drafl a declaration, and read it next day, in rota* 
tion, to the rest. They accordingly met, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son was fixed upon to " read first ;" his gave such satis- 
faction that none other was read. Their report was 
accepted, and congress declared "the thirteen United 
States Free and Independent,^^ July 4, 1776. 

" This declaration was received by the people with 
transports of joy. Public rejoicings took place in various 
pa,rts of the Union. In New York, the statue of Greorge 
III. was taken down, and the lead of which it was com* 
posed, was converted into musket balls." 

The Declaration of Independence was, by order <rf 
t mgress. engrossed, and signed by the following mem- 
* »rs: * 

* WiUiams' Revolution. 
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John Hancock, President 
New Hampshire, Tames Smith, 



Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton. 

Massachusetts Bay, 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Grerry. 

Rhode Island, ^c, 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 

Connecticut 
Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver Wolcott. 

New York, 
William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey, 
Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 
John Hart, 
Abraham Clark. 

Pennsylvania, 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 
Greorge Clymer, 



George Taylor, 
James^Wilson, 
George Ross, 
Thomas M'Kean* 
Delaware, 
Caesar Rodney, 
George Read. 

Maryland. 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 
Chas. Carroll, of Carrollton.* 

Virginia, 
George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 

North Carolina, 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hews, 
John Penn. 

South Carolines, , 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, Jr. 
Thomas Lynch, Jr. 
Arthur Middleton. 

Georgia, 
Button Gwinnett, 



Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 

* The name of C&rroll is the only one on the declaration to which 
the rcndenct of the siener is appended. The reason why it wai 
done in this case, is understood to be as follows. The patriots who 
signed that document, did it, almost literally, with ropes about their 
necks, it being senerally supposed that they would, if unsuccessful, 
be hoiig as recels. When Carroll had signed his name^ some oxve %X 
Ui tSSam remarked, "Yob'/] get dear-there axe BeNecti\.oi^\ 
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63. Battle on Long Island* 

The ct^mmand of the British force, destined to operate 
against New York, was given to Admiral Lord Howe 
and his hrother Sir William, who, in addition to their 
military powers, were appointed commissioners for re- 
storing peace to the colonies. Gen. Howe, after waiting 
two months at Halifax for his brother, and the expected 
re-enforcements from England, safled with the force which 
he had previously commanded- in Boston; and directing 
bis course towards New York, arrived, in the latter end 
of June, off Sandy Hook. Admiral Lord Howe, with 
part of the re-enforcement from England, arrived at Hali- 
fax, soon after his brother's departure ; and, without drop- 
ping anchor, followed and joined him near Staten Island. 
These two royal commissioners, before they commenced 
military operations, attempted to effect a re-union between 
the colonies and Great Britain; 'but both the substance 
and form of their communications for that purpose, were 
loo exceptionable to be for a moment seriously regarded. 

The British forces waited so long to receive accessions 
from Halifax, South Carolina, Florida, the West Indies, 
and Europe, that the month of August was far advanced 
before they were in a condition to open the campaign. 
Their commanders, having resolved to make their first 
attempt on Long Island, landed their troops, estimated at 
about twenty -four thousand men, at GravesendBay, to the 
right of the Narrows. The Americans, to the amount 
of fifteen thousand, under Major-General Sullivan, were 
posted on a peninsula between Mill Creek, a little above 
Red Hook and an elbow of East River, called- Whaale- 
boght Bay. Here they had erected strong fortifications, 
which were separated from New York by East River, at 
the distance of a mile. A line of entrenchments from 
the Mill Creek enclosed a large space of ground, on 
which stood the American camp, near the village ot 
Brooklyn. This line was secured by abattis, and flanked 

Jiame— fhey w\\\ not know which to take." '* Not bo," replied bi^ 
wnd jmineiiately added, " of CarroU*on." 
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by strong redoubts. The armies were separated by a 
range of hills, covered with a thick w^ood, which inter- 
sects the country from west to east, terminating on the 
east near Jamaica. Through these hills there were three 
roads ; one near the Narrows, a second on the Flatbush 
rpad, and a third on the Bedford road ; and these were 
the only passes from the south side of the hills to the 
American lines, excepting a road which leads to Jamaica, 
round the easterly end of the hills. General Putnam, 
agreeably to the instructions of General Washington, 
had detached a considerable part of his men to occupy the 
woody hills and passes : but in the performance of this 
service, there appears to have been a deficiency, either 
of skill or vigilance. 

When the whole British army was landed, the Hes- 
sians, under General De Heister, composed the centre at 
Flatbush: Major-General Grant commanded the left 
wing, which extended to the coast ; and the principal 
army, under the command of General Clinton, Earl Per- 
cy, and Lord Comwallis, turned short to the right, and 
approached the opposite coast at Flatland. The position 
of the Americans having been reconnoitred, Sir William 
Howe, from the intelligence given him, determined to 
attempt to turn their left flank. The right wing of his 
army, consisting of a strong advanced corps, commanded 
by General Clinton, and supported by the brigades under 
.Lord Percy, began, at nine o'clock at night, on the 26th 
of August, to move from Flatland ; and, passing through 
the New Lots, arrived on the road that crosses the hills 
from Bedford to Jamaica. Having taken a patrol, they 
seized the pass without alarming the Americans. At 
half after eight in the morning, the British troops, having 
passed the heights and reached Bedford, began an attack 
on the left of the American army. In the centre. Gen. 
De Heister, soon after daylight, had begun to cannonade 
the troops, which occupied the direct road to Brookljm, 
and which were commanded by General Sullivan in 
person. As soon as the firing towards Bedford was 
heard, De Heister advanced, and attacked the centre ol 
the Americans, who, after a warm engti^em^xA.^ >K«t^ 
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routed, and driven into the woods. The firing towards 
Bedford giving them the alarming notice, that the British 
had turned their left jdank, and were getting completely 
in their rear ; they endeavoured to escape to the camp. 
The sudden rout of this party, enabled De Heister lo de- 
tach a part of his force against those who were engaged 
near Bedford. There, also, the Americans were broken 
and driven into the woods ; and the front of the British 
colunm, led by General Clinton, continuing to move for- 
ward, intercepted and engaged those whom De Heister 
had routed, and drove them back into the woods. They 
again met the Hessians, who drove them back on the 
British. Thus ahernately chased and intercepted, some 
forced their way through the enemy to the lines of Brook- 
lyn ; several saved themselves in the coverts of the woods ; 
but a great part of the detachment were killed or taken. 

The left column, led by Greneral Grant, advancing 
from the Narroi^-s along the coast, to divert the attention 
of the Americans from the principal attack on the right, 
had, about midnight, fallen in with Lord Sterling's ad- 
vanced guard, stationed at a strong pass, and compelled 
them to relinquish it. As they were slowly retiring, 
they were met on the summit of the hills, about break of 
day, by Lord Sterling, who had been directed, with the 
two nearest regiments, to meet the British on the road 
leading from the Narrows. Lord Sterling having posted 
his men advantageously, a furious cannonade commenced 
on both sides, which continued several hours. The firing 
towards Brooklyn, where the fugitives were pursued by 
the British, giving notice to Lord Sterling that the enemy 
had gained his rear, he instantly gave orders to retreat 
across a creek, near the Yellow Mills. The more eflfect- 
ually to secure the retreat of the main body of the de- 
tachment, he determined to attack, in person, a British 
corps under Lord Cornwallis, stationed at a house some- 
what above the place where he proposed crossing the 
creek. With about. four hundred men, drawn out ol 
Smallwood's regiment for that purpose, he made a very 
spirited attack, and brou<?ht up this small corps severaJ 
U'mes to the charge, with confident expectations of di»- 
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odging Lord Cornwallis from his post ; but the force ir' 
his front increasing, and General Grant now advancinc 
on his rear, he was compelled to surrender himself and 
his brave men prisoners of war. This bold attempt, 
however, gave an opportunity to a large part of the de- 
tachment to cross ihj creek, and effect an escape.* 

" After this severe defeat, Gen. Washington, with the 
advice of a council of officers, ordered a retreat from 
Long Island. On the night of the 29th, this was effect- 
ed with a success that was deemed a merciful interposition 
of heaven. Within a single night, an army of 9,000 
men, with their artillery, tents, and baggage, was trans- 
ported to New York, over a difficult ferry, a mile in 
^dth, while the British army was encamped within 600 
}^rds, and did not discover the retreat till too late to^ annoy 
Jie Americans." 



64. Death of Captain Hale, 

After General Washington, by his retreat, had left the 
British in complete possession of Long Island, and not 
knowing what would be their future operations, he ap- 
plied to General Knowlton, commander of a regiment ol 
light infentry, to devise some means for gaining neces- 
sary information of the design of the British in their 
future movements. Captain Hale nobly offered himsell 
for this hazardous and important service. His amiable, 
pious, intelligent, and patriotic character, and the sacrifice 
of his life in the manner in which he made the sacrifice, 
entitle him to a distinguished rank among the first patriots 
of the revolution. The particulars of this tragical event, 
sanctioned by General Hull, who knew them at the time, 

^ Holmes' AimalR. , » , , 

The loss of the British and Hessians is stated by American histo- 
rians at aboot 450 ; Stedman says, ** it did not exceed 300 killed and 
woonded." The loss of the Amencans was not admitted by Greneral 
Washington to exceed 1000 men : " but in this estimate, he could only 
have included the regular troops.*' Gen. Howe states the prisoners 
to hsfve been 1097 ; among whom were Major-General Sulllvan^ and 
Brii^bdiers Lord Sterling? and Woodhull. 
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are related by Miss H. Adams, in her History of Nev9 
England 

^ The retreat of Gen. Washington left the British in 
complete possession of Long Island. What would be 
their future operations remained uncertain. To obtain 
information of their situation, their strength, and future 
movements, was of. high importance. For this purpose, 
Greneral Washington applied to Colonel Knowlton, who 
commanded a regiment of light in&ntry, which formed 
the van of the American army, and desired him to addpt 
some mode of gaining the necessary information. CoL 
Knowlton communicated this request to Nathan Hale, ot 
Connecticut, who was then a captain in his r^^ent 
This young officer, animated by a sense of duty, and con- 
sidering^ that an opportunity presented itself by which he 
might be usefiil to his country, at once offered himself a 
volunteer for this hazardous sernce. He passed in dis- 
guise to Long Island, examined every part of the British 
army, and obtained the best possible information respect- 
ing their situation and future operations. 

** In his attempt to return, he was apprehended, carried 
before Sir William Howe, and the proof of his object 
was so clear, that he frankly acknowledged who he was^ 
and what were his views. 

** Sir William Howe at once gave an order to the pro- 
vost marshal to execute him the next morning. 

" The order was accordingly executed in the most un- 
feeling manner, and by as great a savage as ever dis- 
graced humanity. A clergyman, whose attendance he 
desired, was refused him ; a Bible, for a moment's 
devotion, was not procured, though he requested it Let- 
ters, which, on the morning of his execution, he wrote to 
his mother and other friends, were destroyed ; and this 
very extraordinary reason was given by the provost mar- 
shal, * that the rebels should not know that they had a 
man in their* army, who could die with so much finn- 



" Unknown to all around him, without a single friend 
to offer him the least consolation, thus fell as amiable 
and 08 worthy a young man as America could boast 
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widi this SB his d^ng observation, ' tl at he only lameiited ' 
he had but one life to lose ^r his countrv.' " 



65. Battle 0/ Trenton. 

The summer and &11 of 1776 was the most gloomy 
period of the American revplution. Gen. Washingtor 
had been obliged to r^reat from Long Island to New 
York, thence over the Hudson to New Jersey, and 
through New Jersey to Pennsylvania, vigorously pursued 
by an enemy flushed with a series of success. The re- 
treat through New Jersey Avas attended with circum- 
stances of a painful and trying nature. Wasliington's 
army, which had consisted of 30,000 men, was now 
diminished to scarcely 3,000, and these were without sup- 
plies, without pay, and many of them without shoes or 
comfortable clothing. Their footsteps were stained with 
blood as they fled before the enemy. The affiiirs of the 
Americans seemed in such a desperate condition, that 
those who had been most confident of success, began 
despairingly to give up all for lost Many Americans 
joined the British, and took protections from them. In 
this season of general despondency, the American con- 
gress recommended to each of the states to observe ** a 
day of solemn festing and humiliation before God." 

Gen. Washington saw the necessity of making a despe- 
rate eflR)rtfor the salvation of his country. On the night 
«f the 25th of December, 1776, the Aiyierican army re- 
crossed the Delaware, which was filled with pieces of 
floating ice, and marched to stttack a division of Hessians^ 
who had advanced to Trenton^ Th^ sun had just risen, 
as the tents of the enemy, appeared in sight No time 
was to be lost — Washington, rising on his stirrups, waved 
his sword towards the hostile army, and exclaimed, 
** There, my brave friends^ are the enemies gfyour coun- 
try ! and now all I have to ask of you is. to remember 
what you are about to fight for ! March f" 

The troops, animated by their commander, pressed oa 
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to tbe charge ; die Hessians were taken by surprise, andf 
the contest was soon decided; about 1000 were taken 
prisoners, and 40 killed, among whom was their com- 
mander, (a German officer,) Col. Rahl. 

^ In this important expedition, Washingtofu divided his 
troops into thrie parts, which were to assemble on the 
banks of the Delaware, on the night of the 25th of De- 
cember. One of these divisions, led by Gen. Irvine, was 
directed to cross the DelaAvare at the Trenton ferry, and 
secure the bridge below the town, so as to prevent the 
escape of any part of the enemy by that road. Another 
division, led by General CadwaDader, was to. cross over 
at Bristol, and carry the post at Burlington. The third, 
which way the principal division, and consisted of about 
two thousand four hundred continental troops, command* 
ed by General Washington in person, was to cross at 
M*Konkey's ferry, about nine miles above Trenton, and 
to march against the enemy posted at that town. The 
liight fixed on for the enterprise, was severely cold. A 
storm of snow, mingled with hail and rain, feB in great 
quantities ; and so much ice was made in the river, that 
the artillery could not be got over until three o'clock ; 
and before the troops could take up their line of march 
it was nearly four. The general, who had hoped to 
throw them all over by twelve o'clock, now despaired of 
surprising the town ; but knowing that he coufd not re- 

Eass the river without being discovered and harassed^ 
e determined, at all events, to push forward. He ac- 
cordingly formed his detachment into two divisions, one 
of which was to march by the lower or river road, the 
other, by the upper or Pennington road. As the distance 
to Trenton by these two roads was nearly the same, the 
general, supposing that his two divisions would arrive at 
the plaeeof destination about the same time, ordered each of 
them, immediately on forcing the outguards, to pu^fa di- 
rectly into the town, that they might charge the enemy 
before they had time to form. The upper division,, ac- 
companied by the general himself) arrived at the enemy's 
advanced post exactly at eight o'clock, and immediately 
drove in tbe outguardsL In thtee minutes, a firing from 
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the diyinon ihat had taken the river road, gave notice tq 
the general of its arrival. Colonel Rahl, a very gallant 
Hessian officer, who commanded in Trenton, soon formed 
his main hody, to meet the assailants ; but at the com- 
mencement of the action he received a mortal wound. 
His troops, at once confused and hard pressed, and 
having already lost their artillery, attempted to file off by 
a road on the right, leading to Princeton ; but General 
Washington perceiving their intention, threw a body ol 
troops in their front, which intercepted and assailed them. 
Finding themselves surrounded, they iaiti down theii 
arms. About twenty of the enemy were killed ; and 
nine hundred, and nine, including officers, surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war. The number of prisoners 
was soon increased to about one thousand, by the addi- 
tional capture of those who had concealed themselves in 
houses. Six field pieces, and a thousand stand of small 
arms, were also taken. Of the Americans, two privates 
only were killed ; two were frozen to death ; one officer 
and three or four privates were wounded. General 
Irvine being prevented by the ice from crossing the De- 
laware, the lower road toward Bordentown remained 
rn ; and about five hundred of the enemy, stationed in 
lower end of Trenton, crossing over the bridge in the 
conomencement of the action, marched down the river to 
Bordentown. General Cadwallader was prevented by 
the same cause from attacking the post at Burlington. 
This well-judged and successful enterprise, revived the 
depressed spirits of the colonists, and produced an imme- 
diate and happy efiect in recruiting the American army."* 



66. Battle of Princeton. 

On the 2d of January, 1777, Lord Cornwallis appeared 
near Trenton with a strong body of troops. Skirmish- 
ing took place, and impeded the march of the British 
Annj« until the Americans had secured their artillery and 
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bagffage: when they retired to the southward of tba 
creek, and repulsed the enemy in their attempt to pass 
the bridge. As General Washington's force was nol 
sufficient to meet the enemy, and his situation was critr- 
cal, he determined, with the advice of a council of war» 
to attempt a stratagem. He gave orders for the troops 
to light fires in their camp^ (which were intended to de- 
ceive the enemy,) and be prepared to march. Accord- 
ingly, at twelve o'clock at night, the troops left the ground, 
and, by a circuitous march, eluded (he vigilance of the 
enemy, and, early in the nK)ming, appeared at Prince- 
ton. A smart action ensued, but the British troops gave 
way. A party took refuge in the college, a building with 
strong stone walls, but were forced to surrender. The 
enemy lost, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, about fiv» 
hundred men.* The Americans lost but few men; 
among them wvls a most valuable ftffieer; General Mer- 
cer, who, while gallantly exerting himself in rallying 
die militia, (who were thrown into confusion at the com- 
mencement of the action,) received three bayonet wounds^ 
which proved mortal. It is said he was stabbed after he 
had surrendered. Washington displayed the utmost 
coolness and presence of mind, with heroic valour ; and 
was remarkably preserved, though, in this battle^ his per*- 
son was exposed to the fire of both armies. 



67. Battle of BramdytnTie. 

The British General Howe, with a force of t6,00O 
men, on the 15th of August, landed at the head of Elk 
river. It being obvious that his design was the occu- 
pation of Philadelphia, General Wa^ington unmediately 
put the American army in motion towards that place, to 
prevent its filing into the hands of the enemy. The 
two armios met at Brandywine, in Delaware. 

" At day break, on the morning of the 1 1th, the royal 
anny advanced in two columns ; the ooe commanded by 



tJeutenaHt General Knyphausen, and the other by LciTtl 
Oorawallis. While the first column took the direct road 
to Chadd's Ford, and made a show of passing it in front 
of the main body of the Americans, the other moved up 
on the west side of the Brandy wine, to its fork, crossed 
both Its branches about two in the afternoon, and marched 
down on its eastern side, with the view of turning the 
right wing of their adversaries. General Washington, 
on receiving intelligence of their approach, made the 
proper disposition to receive them. The division com- 
manded by Sullivan, Sterling, and Stephen, advanced a 
little ferther up the Brandy^vme, and fronted the column 
of the approaching enemy ; Wayne's division, with Max- 
well's light infantry, remained at Chadd's Ford, to keep 
Knyphausen in check; Greene's division, accompanied 
by General Washington, formed a reserve, and took a 
central position between the right and left wings. The 
division detached against Cornvvallis, took possession of 
the heights above Birmingham church, their left reach- 
ing towards the Brandy wine: the artillery was judiciously 
placed, and their flanks were covered by woods. About 
. four o'clock. Lord Comwallis formed the line of battle, 
and began the attack. The Americans sustained it for 
some time with intrepidity ; but the right at length giving 
way, the remaining divisions, exposed to a ffalling fire 
on the fiank, continued to break on the right, and the 
whole line was soon completely routed. As SQon as 
Comwallis had commenced the attack, Knyphausen cross- 
ed the ford, and attacked the troops posted for its defence ; 
who, after a severe conflict, were compelled to give way. 
The retreat of the Americans, which soon became ge- 
neral, was continued that niffht to Chester, and the 
next day to Philadelphia. The loss sustained by the 
Americans in this action, is estimated at three hun- 
dred killed and six hundred wounded. Between three 
and four hundred, principally the wounded, were made 
prisoners. The loss of the British was stated to bf 
fatherless than one hundred killed, and four hundred 
wounded. 

Among the wounded were two general officers \ tba 
10 
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Manpiis de La Fayette, and Greneral Woodford. Tlie 
first of these was a French nobleman, who, at the age 
of 19 years only, left France, and offered his services to 
congress, who gave him the rank of major-general in 
their army. Count Pulaski, a Polish noblemaio, fought 
also with the Americans, in this battle.* 



'68* Battle of Germantoum, and the attack on Rei 

Bank 

After General Howe had taken possession of Phila- 
delphia, it became necessary for him to take the forts on 
the Delaware, in order to open a communication with 
the Atlantic. Accordingly, a part of the royal army 
were detached for that purpose. General Washington 
seized this opportunity to attack the remainder at G«r- 
mantown. On the morning of the 4th of October, Wash- 
ington attacked the enemy with such judgment and fury, 
that they gave way in every quarter. "TAc tumult, di9' 
order, and despair in the British army" says Washing- 
ton, " were unparalleled.^^ Lieutenant Col. Musgrave, in 
the retreat, in order to avoid the bayonets of his pursuers, 
threw himself with six companies of the 40th regiment, 
into a stone house. The Americans, in full pursuit, at- 
tracted by this manoeuvre, halted before the house and 
attempted to dislodge him. This circumstance appears 
to have led to an unfortunate issue of the action. Be- 
sides this, an uncommonly thick fog occasioned many 
mistakes in the American army ; and after a severe ac« 
tion they were obliged to retreat, with the loss of about 
1000 men in killed and wounded ; among them was Gen. 
Nash, and his aid, Major Witherspoon. The British had 
800 in killed and wounded, and among the former were 
Gen. Agnew and Col. Bird. 

The detachment of the British army sent to attack the 
fort at Red Bank, on the Jersey shore, was commanded 
b^ Count Donop, a brave and high spirited Gkrman oA 

^Holmetf Awatls. 
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cer. The fort was defended by about 400 men, inder 
Col Greene. Count Donop, with undaunted flrmneas, 
led on his men to an assault. After a few well directed 
fires, Greene and his men artfully retired from the aui- 
works. The enemy now supposing the day their oum, 
rushed forward in great numbers, along a large opening 
in the fort, and within twenty paces of a masked battery 
of eighteta pounders, loaded with grape shot and spike 
nails. Immediately the garrison opened a tremendous 
fire upon their assailants, which swept them down in 
great numbers. Count Donop was mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner. In this expedition the enemy are 
supposed to have lost about 400 men. 



69. Murder of Miss McCrea, 

Previous to the American revolution, there resided 
near fort Edward, an accomplished young man, named 
Jones, and a young lady by the name of McCrea, between 
whom a strong attachment subsisted. Upon the break- 
ing . out of war, Mr. Jones, who favoured the royal- 
ists, fled into Canada. Thence he accompanied the 
expedition of Burgoyne into the states. When the Bri- 
tish army were within about three miles of fort Edward, 
Mr. Jones found means secretly to inform Miss McCrea 
of his approach ; he entreated her not to leave the place, 
and informed her that as soon as the fort had surrendered, 
he would seek an asylum where they might peaceably 
consununate the nuptial ceremony. Confiding in her 
lover. Miss McCrea heroically refused to follow the fly- 
ing villagers. The tears and entreaties of her parents 
and firiends availed nothing. Mr. Jones, anxious to pos- 
sess his intended bride, despatched a party of Indians to 
convey her to the British army, and offered to reward 
them ror their service with a barrel of rum. The Indi- 
ans brought a letter from her lover, and also his horse to 
convey Miss McCrea ; she scrupled not to place herself 
under their protection, and accordingly set oul lox n!£a 
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British camp. When about half way, a second party of 
Indians, hearing of the captivating offer made by Mr. 
Jones, determined to avail themselves of the reward. 
A bloody strife ensued, in which some Indians were 
killed, when the chief of the first party, to decide the 
contest, with his tomahawk knocked the lady from her 
horse, tore off her scalp, and bore it as a trophy to her 
anxious and expectant lover ! This atrocious and cruel 
murder roused the American people, and produced one 
general burst of horror and indignation throughout the 
states, against the British and their savage allies, and pro- 
bably hastened the downfall of Burgoyne. 



70. Battle of Bennington and Capture of Burgoyne, 

In the spring of 1777, it was determined in Englard 
that an invasion of the states should be attempted from 
the north, and a communication formed between Canada 
and the city of New York, and thus cut off the commu- 
nication between the New England and more southern 
states. 

" The troops destined for this service were upwards 
of seven thousand ; with a train of artillery, the finest 
and most efficiently supplied, that had ever been assigned 
to second the operations of an equal force. Arms and 
accoutrements were provided for the Canadians, and se- 
veral nations of Indians induced to take up the hatchet 
under royal banners. The command was given to Gen. 
Burgoyne; an officer whose abilities were well known, 
and whose spirit of enterprise and thirst for military 
fame could not be excelled. The British had the exclu- 
sive navigation of Lake Champlain. Their marine 
force on that inland sea, with which, in the preceding 
campaign, they had destroyed the American flotilla, 
was not only entire, but unopposed. 

" Having gained possession of Ticonderoga, as well 
HS of the other defences which had served to prevent or 
to impede the advance of ^n eucmy into the United 
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Blales on the side of Canada, and with a degree of ala- 
crity and perseverance not to be excelled, reached fort 
Edvi-ard, on the Hudson, Burgoyne proceeded, in the 
beginning of August, to force his passage down towards 
Albany. In the mean time, every obstruction had been 
thrown in his way, by Schuyler, Arnold, St Clair, and 
other vigilant commanders ; who, at this period, owing^ 
to the evacuations of the northern forts, and the exertions 
of the leading patriots in New York and the contiguous 
provinces, had m that quarter an army of 13,000 men. 

** In his advance to Albany, Burgoyne formed a plan 
to draw resources from the &rms of Vermont. For 
this purpose, he detached 500 Hessians and 100 Indians, 
with two field-pieces, under the command of Col. Baum; 
a force deemed sufficient to seize a magazine of pro vi- 
nous, collected by the Americans at Bennington. But 
he proceeded witn less caution than his perilous situation 
required. On the 16lh of August, Col. Starke attacked 
him near that place, with about 800 New Hampshire 
militia, undisciplined, without bayonets, or a single piece 
of artillery ; killed or captured the greater part of his 
detachment, and got possession of his cannon. This 
was a brilliant service. Another achievement, scarcely 
less conspicuous, immediately succeeded. Col. Brey- 
man, who had been sent by Gen. Burgoyne to support 
that party, arrived on the same day, not, however, until 
the action^was decided. Instead of meeting his friends, 
he found himself vigorously assailed. This attack was 
made by Col. Warner ; who, with his continental regi- 
ment, had come up, also, to support his friends, and was 
well assisted by Starke's militia, which had just defeated 
the party of Col. Baum. Breyman's troops, though 
fiitigued with the preceding march, behaved with great 
resolution ; but were at length obliged to abandon their 
artillery, and retreat. In these two actions, the Ameri- 
cans took four brass field-pieces, four ammunition wa- 
gons, and seven hundred prisoners. 

" The overthrow of these detachmtnts was the first, 
in a grand series of events, that finally involved in tniu 
the whole royal army. It deranged e^eiy ^\aiL lo\ ^q\i- 
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Unuing, or even holding, the advantages previously o!h 
tained; inspired the Americans with confidence, anima- 
ted their exertions, and filled them with justly formed 
expectations of future victory. 

"After the evacuation of Ticonderoga, the Americans 
had fallen back from one place to another, until they at 
last rested at Vanshaick's Island. Soon after this re- 
treating system was adopted, congress removed their 
commanding officers, and placed Gen. Gates at the head 
of the northern army. His arrival on the i9th of Au- 
gust, gave fresh vigour to the inhabitants. Encouraged 
by a hope of capturing the whole British forces, a spirit 
of adventure burst forth from every quarter, and was 
carried into various directions. An enterprise was un- 
dertaken by Gen. Lincoln, to recover Ticonderoga and 
the other posts in the rear of the British army; and 
though the first object was not accomplished, yet with so 
much address did Col. Brown, who was despatched to 
the landing at Lake George, proceed, that, with ^ve 
Hundred men, he not only surprised all the out-posts 
between the . landing at the north end of the lake and 
the body of that fortress, took Mount Defiance and 
Mount Hope, the old French lines, and a block-house, 
also two hundred batteaux, several gun-boats, besides 
two hundred and ninety prisoners, but at the same 
time released one hundred Americans. 

•* Burgoyne, after crossing the Hudson, advanced along 
its banks, and encamped about two miles from Gen. 
Gates, a short distance above Still>\'uter. The Ameri- 
cans thought no more of retreating ; and on the 19th ot 
September, engaged him with firmness and resolution. 
The conflict, though severe, was only partial for the first 
hour and a half; but after a short pause, it became gene- 
ral, and continued for three hours without intermission. 
A constant blaze of fire streamed forth, and both sides 
seemed determined on victory or death. The Ameri- 
cans and British were alternately driven by each other» 
until night ended the effusion of blood. The enemy 
lost ^ve hundred men, including^ killed, wounded, and 
oriaonors j the Amencaiia^tliiee aundted. 
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''Every moment made the situation of the Britiak 
urmy more critical. Their provisions were lessening, . 
and their Indian and provincial allies deserting; whilst 
the animation and numbers of the Americans increased. 
From the uncertainty of receiving farther supplies, Bur- 
goyne curtailed the soldiers' rations. His . opponents 
pressed him on every side. Much hard fighting ensued. 
The British were again defeated. One of Burgoyne's 
generals, together vnth his aid-de-camp, was killed, and 
he himself narrowly escaped ; as a ball passed through 
his hat, and another through his waistcoat. The Ame- 
rican generals, Arnold and Lincoln, were wounded. 
To avoid being surrounded. Gen. Burgoyne left his 
hospital to the humanity of Grates, and retreated to Sa- 
ratoga. He was still followed and harassed ; driven 
on one side and straitened on another. The situation 
of his army was truly distressing : abandoned by their 
allies, unsupported by their fellow soldiers in New York, 
worn down by a series of incessant efforts, and greatly 
reduced in number ; without a possibility of retreat, or 
of replenishing their exhausted stock of provisions, a 
continual cannonade pervaded their camp, and grape- 
shot fell in many parts of their lines. 

"The 1 2th of October arrived; the day until which 
hope had bidden the afflicted general wait for the pro- 
mised assistance from New York. But expectation 
vanished with the departing sun. He took an ac- 
count of his provisions. There was only a scanty 
subsistence for three days. A council of war declared 
that their present situation justified a capitulation on 
honourable terms ; and a negotiation was commenced. 
After various messages passed between the hostile ar- 
mies, it was stipulated, that on the 17th, the British 
were to march out of their camp with the customary 
honours of war ; the arms to be piled by word of com- 
mand from their own officers ; and an undisturbed pas- 
sage allowed them to Great Britain, on condition of their 
noi serving again in North America during the war. 

*• By this convention, were surrendered five thousand 
■even hund/eJ and ninety, of all ranks \ v^Yuc^i xixmioc^ 
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ddded to the killed, woiuided, and prisoners, lost by th6 
royal army during the preceding part of the expedition, 
made altogether, upwards of ten thousand men ; an ad 
vantage rendered still more important to the captors, by 
the acquisition of thirty-five brass field pieces, and nearly 
five thousand muskets. The regular troops in General 
Gates^ army were nine thousand ; the militia four thou- 
sand ; but, of the former, two thousand were sick or on 
furlough; and of the latter, five hundred. 

" The celebrated Polish patriot, Kosciusko, was chief 
engineer in the army of Gen. Gates. 

" On learning the fete of Burgoyne, the British on the 
North river retired to New York. Those who had been 
left in his rear, destroyed their cannon, and, abandoning 
Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada ; so that this whole 
country, after experiencing for several months the devas- 
tations of war, was now restored to perfect tranquillity."* 



71. Treaty with France, 

On the 16th of March, 1778, Lord North intimated to 
the house of commons, that a paper had been laid before 
the king, by the French ambassador, intimating the con- 
clusion of an alliance between the court of France and 
the United States of America. The preliminaries of 
this treaty had been concluded in the end of the year 

1777, and a copy of them sent to congress, in order to 
counteract any proposals that might be made in the mean 
time by the British ministry. On the 6th of February, 

1778, the articles were formally signed, to the great 
satisfaction of the French nation. They were in sub- 
stance as follows : 

1. If Great Britain should, in consequence of this 
treaty, proceed to hostilities against France, the two na* 
tions should mutually assist each other. 

2. The main end of the treaty was, in an efiectual 
manner, to maintain the independence of America. 

t GnmthaVBH\»x.\Jm\ftdL%Vi.\M. 
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3. Shoald those places of North America, still subject 
lo Britain, be reduced by the states, they should be con* 
federated with them, or subjected to their jurisdiction. 

4. Should any of the West India Islands be reduced 
by France, they should be deemed its property. 

5. No formal treaty with Great Britain should be con* 
eluded, either by France or America, without the consent 
of each other ; and it was mutually agreed, that they 
should not lay down their arms till the independence ol 
the states had been formally acknowledged. 

6. The contracting parties mutually agreed to invito 
those powers who had received injuries from Great 
Britain, to join in the common cause. 

7. The United States guarantied to France all the 
possessions in the West Indies which she could conquer ; 
and France, in her turn, guarantied the absolute inde- 
pendence of the states, and their supreme authority over 
every country they possessed, or might acquire during 
the war.* 

This treaty was signed on the part of France by M. 
Gerard ; on the part of the United States by Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee. On the 20th 
of March, the American commissioners were received 
at the court of France, as the representatives of a sister 
nation; an event which was considered in Europe, at 
that time, as the most important which had occurred in 
the annals of America, since its first discovery by Colum- 
bus. 



72. Battle of Monmouth^ or Freehold. 

At the opening of the campaign in 1778, General 
Howe went to England, and left the command to Sir 
Henry Clinton. In June, the British army left Phila- 
delphia, and inarched towards Staten Island. In their 
march they were annoyed by the Americans ; and on 
the 28th of June, a division of the army, under General 

• waUuaa^ History of the RevdUx^iu 
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Lee, was ordered, if possible, to brinsf* them to an en* 
gagenient. Soon after the British had left the heights 
of Freehold, General Lee was on the same ground, and 
followed them into the plain. Whilst he was advancing 
to reconnoitre the enemy in person. Sir Henry Clinton 
marched back his whole rear division to attack the Ame- 
ricans. While Lee made a feint of retreating, in order 
to draw the British after him, one of his officers, Gen. 
Scottr who had under him the greater part of General 
Lee's force, misunderstood his orders, and acttudly re- 
treated. This obliged Lee to follow, until he could over- 
take him, the army hanging upon his rear. In this 
situation he was met by General. Washington, who, 
riding up to General Lee, addressed him in terms that 
implied censure. Lee answered, with warmth and dis- 
respectful language. General Washington led the 
troops in person, and a smart action took place, in 
which both parties claimed the victory, but the advantage 
was clearly on the side of the Americans. The loss in 
killed and wounded amounted to three or four hundred, 
on each side ; but the British left the field of battle in the 
night, and pursued their retreat. This battle lasted 
through the whole of o/ie of the warmest days of sum- 
mer, the mercury being above ninety degrees by Fah- 
renheit's scale. Many of the soldiers died on the spot, 
by heat, fatigue, or drmking cold water. General Lee 
was tried by a court martial for disobedience, and his 
command suspended for one year. 



73. Taking of Savannah an^ Charleston, 

In 1778, Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell, an officer of 
courage and ability, embarked on the 27th of November 
from New York for Savannah, with about two thou- 
sand men, under the convoy of some ships of war, com- 
manded by Commodore Hyde Parker; and in about 
three weeks landed near, the mouth of Savannah river. 
From the landing place, a narrow causeway of sis 
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hundred yards in length, with a ditch on each side, led 
through a swamp. At this causeway a small party was 
posted, under Captain Smith, to impede the passage oJ 
the British ; hut it was almost instantly dispersed. Gen. 
Howe, the American officer, to whom the defence ol 
Georgia was committed, had taken his station on the 
main road, and posted his little army, consisting of ahout 
six hundred continentals and a few hundred militia, be- 
tween the landing place and the town of Savannah, with 
the river on his left, and a morass in front. While Col. 
Campbell was making arrangements to dislodge his ad- 
versaries, he received intelligence from a negrp, of a 
private path, on the right of the Americans, through 
which his troops might march unobserved; and Sir 
James Baird, with his light infantry, was directed to 
avail himself of this path in order to turn their right 
wing, and attack their rear. As soon as it was judged 
that he had cleared his passage, the British in front of 
the Americans, were directed to advance and engage. 
General Howe, finding himself attacked both in front 
and rear, ordered an immediate retreat. The British 

Eursued, and their victory was entire. Upwards of one 
undred of the Americans were killed ; and thirty-eight 
officers, four hundred and fifteen privates, the town and 
fort of Savannah, forty-eight pieces of cannon, twenty- 
three mortars, the fort, with its ammunition and stores, 
the shipping in the river, and a large quantity of pro- 
visions, were in a few hours in possession of the con- 
querors. The whole loss of the British during the day, 
amounted to no more than seven killed and nineteen 
wounded.* 

Sir Henry Clinton, finding it more easy to make an 
impression on the southern states, which were less popu- 
lous than the northern, and being a level country, ren- 
dered the transportation of artillery less difficult, deter- 
mined to make them the seat of war. Agreeable to this 
resolution, he sailed from New York with a large force, 
in the severe winter of 1779-80; and, after a tempest- 
uous passage, in which he lost some of his transporta 

* Holmes' Annals. 
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Ariived at Savannah the latter part of January. From 
Savannah the army proceeded to Charleston, and in 
April laid siege to that city. The enemy made regular 
approaches, and finally, being prepared to storm the 
town, General Lincoln was compelled to capitulate. 
About two thousand five hundred men, besides the 
militia and inhabitants, became prisoners, and all the 
cannon and military stores. This happened on the 12th 
of May, 1780. General Clinton left Lord Comwallis 
to command the troops in the southern army, and return- 
ed to New York. Great numbers of the people in 
South Carolina, being left defenceless, returned to their 
allegiance, and the British commander represented the 
state as subdued.* 



74. PaifrZ Jonti Naval Battle. 

On the 22d of September, 1778, occurred on the coast 
of Scotland, "that unexampled sea-fight," which gave to 
the name of Paul Jones such terrific eclat. This man 
was a native of Scotland, but engaged in the service of 
the United States. His flotilla was composed of the 
Bonhomme Richard, of forty guns, the Alliance of thirty- 
six, (both American ships,) the Pallas, a French frigate 
of thirty-two, in the pay of Congress, and two other 
smaller vessels. He fell in with a British merchant 
fleet, on its return from the Baltic, convoyed by Captain 
Pearson, with the frigate Serapis, . of forty-four guns, 
and the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty. 

Pearson had no sooner perceived Jones, than he bore 
down to engage him, while the merchantmen endeavour- 
ed to gain the coast. The American flotilla formed to 
receive him. The two enemies joined battle about seven 
in the evening. The British having the advantage of 
cannon of a longer reach, Paul Jones resolved to fiffht 
them closer. He brought up his ships, until the muzziei 
of his guns came in contact with those of his enemy 

« WebtttM. 
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Here the phrenzied combatants fought from seven till 
ten Paul Jones' now found that his vessel was so 
shattered, that only three effective guns remained. Trust- 
ing no longer to these, he assailed, his enemy with gre* 
nades; which, falling into the Serapis, set her on fire in 
several places. At length her magazine blew up, and 
killed all near it Pearson, enraged at his officers, who 
wished him to surrender, commanded them to board. 
Paul Jones, at the head of his crew, received them at 
the point of the pike ; and they retreated. But the 
flames of the Serapis had communicated to her enemy, 
and the vessel of Jones was on fire. Amidst this tre- 
mendous night-scene, the American frigate. Alliance 
came up mistaking hef partner for her enemy, fired a 
broadside into the vessel of Jones By the broad glare 
of the burning ships, she discovered her mistake, and 
turned her guns against her exhausted foe. Pearson's 
crew were killed or wounded, his artillery dismounted, 
and his vessel on fire, and he could no longer resist. 
The flames of the Serapis were, however, arrested ; but 
the leaks of the Goodman Richard could not be stopped, 
and the hulk went down soon after the mangled remains 
of the crew had been removed. Of the 375 who were 
on board that renowned vessel, only 68 left it alive. The 
Pallas had captured the Countess of Scarborough ; and 
Jones, afler this horrible victory, wandered with his 
shattered, unmanageable vessels, for some time ; and at 
length, on the 6th of October, had the good fortune to 
find his way to the waters of the Texel* 



75. Gen. Putnam^ s escape at Horseneck, 

About the middle of the winter of 1778, General Put- 
nam, a bold and veteran officer, was on a visit to his out- 
post at Horseneck, in West Greenwich, Conn., where he 
found Tryon, the British governor, advancing upon that 
pla ze with a corps of fifteen hundred men. To oppose this 

• Willard's Hist United 8utM« 
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feree, Gen. Putnam had only a force of one hundred and 
fifty men, with two iron field pieces, without horses or drag- 
ropes. Having planted his cannon on an eminence, he fired 
until the enemy's horse (supported by infantry) were about 
to charge ; he then ordered his men to shelter themselves 
in a neighbouring swamp, inaccessible to the enemy's 
cavalry, and putting spurs to his horse, he plunged down 
a steep precipice of about 100 rude stone steps or stairs 
which had been constructed for the accommodation of 
foot passengers. The British dragoons, who were but 
a sword's length from him, not daring to follow, stopped, 
and before they could gain the valley, Putnam was far 
beyond their reach. 

General Putnam was much distinguished, both in the 
Frencji and revolutionary wars, for his bravery, and a 
spirit of daring • enterprise. He also rendered himself 
&mous by a noted exploit in a wolfs den. When he 
removed to Pomfret, Conn., that part of the country was 
much infested with wolves. In his immediate vicinity, 
a she>wolf committed considerable depredations for seve- 
ral years. After many unsuccessful attempts were made 
to destroy this ferocious animal, Putnam and his neigh- 
bours tracked her to her den, and endeavoured by fire 
and smoke, dogs, &/C., to expel her from her habitation 
These means proving ineffectual, Putnam at length came 
to the hazardous resolution of attacking the wolf in her 
den. With a torch in one hand and his gjm in the other, 
he crawled a considerable distance into a subterraneous 
cavity, and discovered the wolf by the glare of her eye- 
balls, evidently on the point of springing at him. Put- 
nam fired : upon this he was drawn out of the cave by- 
his neighbours, by means of a rope he had attached to 
one of his legs. Putnam again descended, and find- 
ing the wolf dead, took hold of her ears, and the 
people above, with much exultation, dragged them out 
together. 
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76. Storming of Stony Point. 

ThQ reduction of this place, July 15, 1779, wa8 one of 
(he boldest enterprises which occurred in the revolu- 
tionary war. Stony Point is 40 miles north of New 
York on the Hudson. 

** At this time Stony Point was in the condition of a 
real fortress ; it was furnished with a select garrison of 
more than 600 men, and had stores in abundance, and 
defensive preparations which were formidable. Fortified 
as it was, General Washington ventured an attempt to 
reduce it. The enterprise was committed to General 
Wayne, who, with a strong detachment of active infant- 
ry, set out towards the place at noon. His march of 
fourteen miles over high mountains, through deep mo* 
rasses, and difficult defiles, was accomplished by eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

**At a distance of a mile from the point. General 
Wayne halted, and formed his men into two columns, 
puttmg himself at the head of the right Both columns 
were directed to march in order and silence, with unload* 
ed muskets and fixed bayonets. At midnight they 
arrived under the walls of the fort."* 

**An unexpected obstacle now presented itself: the 
deep morass which covered the works, was at this time 
overflowed by the tide. The English opened a tre- 
mendous fire of musketry, and cannon loaded with 
^rape shot: but neither the inundated morass, nor a 
double palisade, nor the storm of fire that poured upon 
ihem, could arrest the impetuosity of the Americans ; 
they opened their way with the bayonet, prostrated what- 
ever opposed them, scaled the fort, and the two columns 
met in the centre of the works. The English lost up- 
wards of six hundred men in killed and prisoners. 
The conquerors abstained from pillage, and from all 
disorder ; a conduct the more worthy, as they had still 
present in mind the ravages and butcheries wnich their 
enemies had so recently committed, in Virginia and 

* Qoodrioh. 
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Connecticut Humanity imparted new effulgence to 
the victory which valour had obtained."* 



77. Battle of Camden, 

On the 1 6th of August, 1780, Earl Comwallis, who 
commanded the British troops, obtained a signal victory 
over the Americans under (general Gates, at Camden. 
•* The action began at break of day, in a situation very 
advantageous for the British troops, but very unfavoura* 
ble to the Americans. The latter were much more nu- 
merous; but the ground on which both armies stood 
was narrowed by swamps on the right and left, so that 
the Americans could not avail themselves properly of 
their superior numbers. . 

There seems to have been some want of generalship 
on the part of Gates, in suffering himself to be surprised 
in so disadvantageous a position. But this circumstance 
was the effect of accident ; for both armies set out with 
a design of attacking each other, precisely at the same 
time, at ten o'clock the preceding evening, and met 
together before day light, at the place where the action 
happened. 

The attack was made by the British troops, with 
great vigour, and in a few minutes the action was gene- 
ral along the whole line. It was at this time a dead 
calm, with a little haziness in the air, which prevented 
the smoke from rising and occasioned so thick a dark- 
ness, that it was difficult to see the effect of a heavy and 
well supported fire on both sides. The British troops 
either kept up a constant fire, or made use of bayonets, 
as opportunities offered ; and afler an obstinate resistance 
of three quarters of an hour, threw the Americans into 
total confusion, and forced them to give way in all quar* 
ters. 

The continental troops behaved remarkably well, but 
the militia were soon broken, leaving the former to op* 

• Botta'a Revolutioa. 
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pose the whole force of the British troops. General 
Gates did all in his power to rally the militia, but with- 
out efiect ; the continentals' retreated in some order ; but 
the rout of the militia was so great, that the British cavalry 
continued the pursuit of them to the distance of twenty- 
two miles from the place of action. 

The loss of the Americans, on this occasion, was 
rery considerable ; about one thousand prisoners Were 
taken, and more than that number were said to have been 
killed and wounded, although the number was not very 
accurately ascertained. Seven pieces of brass cannon, 
various stands of colours, and all the ammunition wa- 
gons of the Americans, fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Among the prisoners taken was Major General the 
Baron d^ Kalb, a Prussian officer in the American ser- 
vice, who was mortally wounded, afler exhibiting great 
gallantry in the course of the action, having received 
eleven wou^ids. Of the British troops, the number of 
killed and wounded amounted to two hundred and 
thirteen."* 



78. Murder of Mrs. and Mr. Caldwell. 

In the summer of 1780, the British troops made fre- 
quent incursions into New Jersey, ravaging and plun- 
dering the country, and committing numerous atrocities 
upon its inhabitants. In June, a large body of the ene- 
my, commanded by Gen. Kniphausen, landed at Eliza- 
bethtown Point, and proceeded into the country. They 
were much harassed in their progress by Col. Dayton, 
and the troops under his command. When they arrived 
at Connecticut Farms, according to their usual but 
sacrilegious custom, they burnt the Presbyterian church, 
parsonage house, and a considerable part of the village 
But the most cruel and wanton act that was perpetrated 
during this incursion, was the murder of Mrs. Caldwell, 
the wife of the Rev. Mr. Caldwell, of Elizabethtown. 

• YWanu^ Revolutu>iu 
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This amiable woman seeing the enemy advancing 
retired with her housekeeper, a child of three years olo, 
an in&nt of eight months, and a little maid, to a room 
secured on all sides by stone walls, except at a window 
opposite the enemy. She pi'udently took this precaution 
to avoid the danger of transient shot, should the ground 
be disputed near that place, which happened not to be 
the case ; neither was there any firing irom either party 
near the house, until the fatal moment when Mrs. Cald* 
well, unsuspicious of any immediate danger, bitting on 
the bed with her little child by the hand, and her nurse, 
with her infant babe by her side, was instantly shot dead 
by an unfeeling British soldier, who had come round to 
an unguarded part of the house, with an evident design 
to perpetrate the horrid deed. Many circumstances at- 
tending this inhuman murder, evince not only that it 
was committed by the enemy with design, but also, that 
it was by the permission, if not by the command, of Gen. 
Kniphausen, in order to intimidate the populace to re- 
linquish their cause. A circumstance which aggravated 
this piece of cruehy, was, that when the British officers 
were made acquainted with the murder, they did not in- 
terfere to prevent the corpse from being stripped and 
burnt, but left it half the day, stripped in part, to be tum- 
bled about by the rude solaiery ; and at last it was re- 
moved from the house, before it was burned, by the aid 
of those wiio were not of the army. 

Mrs. Caldwell was an amiable woman, of a sweet and 
even temper, discreet, prudent, benevolent, soft and en- 
gaging in her manners, and beloved by all her acquaint- 
ance. She left nine promising children. 

Mrs.' Caldwell's death was soon followed by that o* 
her husband. In November, 1781, Mr. Caldwell, hear- 
ing of the arrival of a young lady at Elizabethtown 
Point, whose family in New York had been peculiarly 
kind to the American prisoners, rode down to escort her 
up to town. Having received her into his chair, the 
sentinel, observing a little bundle tied in the ladjr*s hand- 
kerchief, said it must be seized for the state. Mr. Cald* 
well immediately left the chair, saying he would deliver 
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tt to the comniRAding officer, who was then present ; and 
8< he stepped forward with this view, another soldier 
impertinently tald him to stop, which he immediately did; 
the soldier notwithstanding, without farther provocation, 
allot him dead on the spot. Such was the untimely fate 
of Mr. CaldwelL His public discourses were sensible, 
animated, and persuasive; his manner of delivery agree- 
able and pathetic. He was a very warm patriot, and 
greatly distinguished himself in supporting the cause 
of his sufTering country. As a husband, he was kind ;. 
as a citizen, given to hospitality. The villain who mur- 
dered him was seized and executed.* 



79. Massacre at Wyoming, 

• 

The following account of the devastation of the flour- 
ishing settlements of Wyoming, in July, 1778, and the 
massacre of its inhabitants by a party of tories and In- 
dians, under the command o. ..he infamous Col. Butler, 
and Brandt, a half-blooded Indian, is thus related by 
Mrs. Willard, in her history of the United States. 

" The devastation of the flourishing settlement of Wy- 
oming, by a band of Indians and tories, was marked by 
the most demoniac cruelties. This settlement consisted 
of eight towns on the banks of the Susquehannah, and 
was one of the most flourishing as well as delightful 
places in America. But even in this peaceful spot, the 
inhabitants were not exempt from the baneful influence 
of party spirit Although the majority were devoted to 
the cause of their country, yet the loyalists were nume- 
rous. Several persons nad been arrested as tories, and 
sent to the proper authorities for trial. This excited the 
indignation of their party, and they determined upon 
revenge. They united with the Indians, and resorting 
to aitiflee, pretended to desire to cultivate peace with 
theiihabitants of Wyoming, while they were making 
every preparation for their meditated vengeance. The 
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vouth of Wyoming were at this time with the army, and 
but 500 men capable of defending the settlement re- 
mained. The inhabitants had constructed four forts for 
their security, into which these men were distributed. In. 
the month of July, 1600 Indians and tories, under the 
command of Butler and Brandt, appeared on the banks 
of the Susquehannah. Two of tie forts nearest the 
frontier immediately surrendered to them. The savages 
spared the women and children, but butchered the rest 
of their prisoners without exception. They then sur- 
rounded Kingston, the principal fort, and to dismay the" 
garrison, hurled into the place 200 scalps, still reeking 
with blood. Col. Denison, knowing it to be impossible to 
defend the fort, demanded of Butler what terms would be 
allowed to the garrison if they surrendered; he answered, 
"the hatchet" They attempted farther resistance, but 
were soon compelled to surrender. Enclosing the men, 
women, and children, in houses and barracks, they set fire 
to these, and the miserable wretches were all consumed. 
•* The fort of Wilkesbarre still remained in the power 
of the republicans ; but the garrison, learning the fate 
of the others, surrendered without resistance, hoping in 
this way to obtain mercy. But submission could not 
soften the hearts of these unfeeling monsters, and their 
atrocities were renewed. They then devastated the 
country, burnt their dwellings, and consigned their crops 
to the flames. The tories appeared to surpass even the 
savages in barbarity. The nearest ties of consanguinity 
were disregarded ; and it is asserted, that a mother was 
murdered by the hand of her own son. None escaped 
out a few women and children ; and these, dispersed and 
wandering in the forest, without food and without clotheiy 
were not the.least worthy of commiseration." 



80. Distress and Mutiny of the American Army, 

The situation of Gen. Washington vras often, during 
the wJtit embarrassing, for want of proper supplies for 
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the army. It was peculiarly so, while at Mornstown, in 
1780, wnere he had encamped during the winter. The 
cold was uncommonly severe, and the army suffered ex- 
tremely. The following account of the state of the 
American army is taken from Grimshaw's History ol 
the United States. 

** The distress suffered by the American army did not 
arrive at its highest pitch until the present season. The 
officers of the Jersey line now addressed a memorial to 
their state legislature, complaining, that four months' pay 
for a private would not procure for his family a single 
bushel of wheat ; that the pay of a colonel would not 
purchase oats for his horse ; and that a common labourer 
received four times as much as an American officer. They 
urged, that unless an immediate remedy was provided, the 
total dissolution of their line was inevitable; and conclud- 
ed by saying, that their pay should be realized, either by 
Mexican dollars, or something equivalent. Nor was 
the insufficiency of their support the only motive to 
complaint Other causes of discontent prevailed. The 
original idea of a continental army, to be raised, paid, 
and regulated, upon an equal and uniform principle, had 
been, in a great measure, exchanged, for that of state 
establishments ; a pernicious measure, partly originating 
from necessity, because state credit was not quite so 
much depreciated as continental. Some states, from 
their superior ability, furnished their troops, not only 
with clothing, but with many articles of convenience. 
Others supplied them with mere necessaries; whilst a 
few, from their particular situation, could give little^ or 
perhaps nothing. The officers and men, in a routine ol 
duty, daily intermixed and made comparisons. Those 
who &red worse than others, were dissatisfied with a 
service that allow;ed such injurious distinctions. Mu- 
tiny began to spread, and at length broke out among the 
soldiers at Fort Schuyler. Thirty-one privates of the 
garrison went off in a body. They were overtaken, 
and thirteen of their number instantly killed. About the 
same time, two regiments of Connecticut troops mutinied, 
and got under arms, determined to return home, or 
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gam subsistence by the bayonet. Their officers reasoned 
with them, and used every argument that could interes* 
their passions or their pride. They at first answered— 
• Our sufferings are too great — we want present relief;' 
but military feelings were, in the end, triumphant; aftei 
much expostulation, they returned to the encampment 

" It is natural to suppose that the British commander 
would not lose so favourable an opportunity of severing 
the discontented from their companions, and attracting 
them to his own standard. He circulated a printed pa- 
per in the American camp ; tending to heighten the dis- 
orders by exaggeration, and create desertion by promises 
of bounty and caresses. But, so great was the firmness 
of the soldiery, and so strong their attachment to their 
country, that on the arrival of only a scanty supply ol 
meat, for their immediate subsistence, military duty was 
cheerfiilly performed, and the rolls were seldom disho- 
noured by desertion. 

" The necessities of the American army grew so 
pressing, that Washington was constrained to call on 
the magistrates of the adjacent counties for specified 
quantities of provisions, to be supplied in a given num- 
ber of days ; and was compelled even to send out de- 
tachments, to collect subsistence at the point of the 
bayonet. Even this expedient at length failed; the coun- 
try in the vicinity of the army being soon exhausted. 
His situation was painfully embarrassing. The army 
looked to him for provisions ; the inhabitants for protec- 
tion. To supply the one, and not offend the other, seemed 
impossible. To preserve order and subordination, m an 
army of republicans, even when well fed, regularly paid, 
and comfortably clothed, is not an easy task ; but to re- 
tain them in service, and subject them to the rules of dis- 
cipline, when wanting, not only the comforts, but often 
the necessaries of life, requires such 'address and abili- 
ties, as are rarely found in human nature. These were, 
however, combined in Washington. He not only kept 
his army in the field, but opposed those difficulties wiUi 
so much discretion, as to command the approbation of 
bath aoldiera and people. 
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-'To obviate these evils, congress sent a committee 
of its own members to the encampment of the main 
army. They confirmed the representations previously 
made, of the distresses and the disorders arising from 
commissar ial mismanagement, which every where pre- 
vailed. In particular, they stated that the main army 
was unpaid for five months ; that it seldom had more 
than six days' provision in advance ; and was on dif- 
ferent- occasions, for several successive days, without 
meat ; that the horses were destitute of forage ; that the 
medical department had no sugar, tea, chocolate, wine, 
or spirituous liquors of any kind; that every depart- 
ment was without money, and without credit ; and that 
the patience of the soldiers, worn down by the pressure 
of complicated sufierings, was on the point of being 
exhausted. 

'* Misfortunes, from every quarter, were, at this time, 
pouring in uj>on the United States. But they seemed 
to rise in the midst of their distresses, and gain strength 
from the pressure of calamities. When congress could 
obtain neither money nor credit for the subsistence of 
their army, the inhabitants of Philadelphia gave three 
hundred thousand dollars, to procure a supply of neces- 
sary provisions for the suffering troops ; and the ladies 
of that city, at the same time, contributed largely to their 
immediate relief Their example was generally followed 
The patriotic flame which blazed forth in the beginning 
of the war, was rekindled. The different states were 
ardently excited ; and it was arranged, that the regular 
army should be raised to thirty-five thousand elective 
men." 



81. Capture of Andre, and Treason of Arnold, 

In the year 1780, a plot fraught with much danger to 
the American cause was happily discovered. This plot 
originated with Arnold, a general in the American army, 
who by his extravagance and overbearing behaviour 
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had brought upon himself a reprimand froni the Amen* 
can congress. Of a temper too impetuous to bear re- 
proof, Arnold, bent on revenge, entered into a negotia* 
tion through Major John Andre, adjutant general in the 
British army, to deliver up to the enemy the importanl 
post of West Point, of Which Arnold had the com 
mand. 

Andre proceeded in disguise to West Point, drew a 
plan of the fortress, concerted vi^ith Arnold, and agreed 
upon the manner and time of attack. Having obtained 
a passport, and assumed the name of Anderson, Andre 
set out on his return to New York by land. He passed 
the outposts of the American army without suspicion. 
Supposing himself now out of danger, hie pressed for- 
ward, elated with the prospect of the speedy execution 
of a plot, which v\ras to give the finishing blow to liberty 
in America. 

When Andre had arrived within about thirty miles 
of New York, and as he was entering a village called 
Tarrytown, three militia men, who happened that way, 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van 
Wart, seized the bridle of his horse, and accosted him 
with, " Where are you bound?" Andre, supposing that 
they were of the British, did not immediately show his 
passport, but waving their question, asked them, " where 
they belonged to?" they replied "/o below," (referring to 
the course ofthe river, and implying that they were of the 
British party.) ** And so do /," said Andre, (confirmed 
in his mistake by this stratagem,) and at the same time 
informed them that he was a British officer on urgent 
business, and must not be detained. " You belong to our 
enemies" exclaimed the militia men, " and we arrest 
you." Andre, struck with astonishment, presented his 
passport ; but this, after what had passed, only rendered 
Iiis case the more suspicious. He then offered them a 
purse of gold, his horse and watch, besides a large re- 
ward from the British government, if they would but 
liberate him. But these soldiers, though poor and ob- 
scure, were not to be bribed. They searched him, and 
found concealed in his boot, papers which evidenced his 
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Jameson, their commanding officer. 

Andre was tried by a board of general officers of the 
American army, and executed as a spy, at Tappan, 
New York, October 2. He was a young officer, high 
minded, brave, accomplished, and humane, iie sufiered 
with fortitude, and his fate excited the universal sympa 
by of all parties.* 



82. Battle at Kin^s Mountain,- 

•• It had been the policy of the British, since the 
general submission of the inhabitants of South Carolina, 
to increase the royal force by embodying the people of 
the country as British militia. In the district of Ninety- 

* Major Andre had many friends in the American army, and even 
Washington would have spared him, had duty to his country Mr- 
mitted. Every possible effort was made by Sir Henry Clinton in his 
favour ; but it was deemed important that the decision of the board 
of war should be carried into execution. 

When Malor Andre was apprised of the sentence of death, he made 
a last appeal in a letter to Washington, that he might be shot rather 
than die on a gibbet. 

The letter of Andre roused the sympathies of Washington, and had 
he only been concerned, the prisoner would have been pardoned and 
released. Bui the interests of his country were at stake, and the 
sternness of justice demanded that private feelings should be sacri- 
fictd. 

Ui>t)n consulting his officers on the propriety of listening to Major 
Andre's request, to receive the death of a soldier, (to be shot,) it was 
deemed necessary to deny it, and to make him an example. 

As a reward to Paulding, Williams, and Van Wart, for their vir- 
tuous and patriotic conduct congress voted to eacKof them an 
annuity of $200^ and a silver medal, on one side of which was a shield 
with this inscnpiion— "fidelity,"— and on the other, the following 
motto — **vincit amor vatria^— the love of country conquers. 

Arnold, the miserable wretch, whose machinations led to thf 
melanchuly fate Andre experienced, escaped to New York, where, aa 
the price of his dishonour, he received the commission of brigaaiet 
feneroL and the sum of ten thousand pounds sterling I 

This last boon was the grand secret of Arnold's fall from virtue, 
his vanity and extravagance had led him into expens<is which it wai 
neither in the power nor will of congress to support. He had in 
irolved himself in debt, from which he saw no hope of extricating 
himself; and his honour was therefore bartered for British gold.* 
€hodri«k*t HisL V.& 
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Bix, Major Ferguson, a partisan of distinguished merits 
had been employed to train the most loyal inhabitants, 
and to attach them to his own corps. That officer wai 
now directed by Lord Cornwallis to enter the western 
part of North Carolina, near the mountains, and to em* 
body the loyalists in that quarter, for co-operation with 
his army. Cornwallis, in the mean time, commenced 
his march with the main army from Camden, through 
the settlement of the Waxhaws, to Charlotteville, in 
North Carolina. About the same time, Colonel Clark, 
of Georgia, at the head of a small body of men, which 
he had collected in the frontiers of North and South 
Carolina, advanced against Augusta, and laid siege to 
that place. Colonel Brown, who with a few loyal pro- 
vincials held that post for the British, made a vigorous 
defence ; and, on the approach of Colonel Cruger, with 
a re-enforcement from Ninety-Six, Clark relinquished 
the enterprise, and made a rapid retreat through the 
country along which he had marched to the attack. 
Major Ferguson, receiving intelligence of his move* 
ments, prepared to intercept him. The hardy moun* 
taineers of Virginia and North Carolina, collecting at 
this time from various quarters, constituted a formidable 
force, and advanced by a rapid movement towards Fer- 
guson. At the same time, Colonel Williams, from the 
neighbourhood of Ninety-Six, and Colonels Tracy and 
Banan, also of South Carolina, conducted parties of men 
towards the same points. Ferguson, having notice of 
their approach, commenced his march for Charlotteville. 
The several corps of militia, amounting to near three 
thousand men, met at Gilbertfbwn, lately occupied by 
Ferguson. About one thousand six hundred riflemen 
were immediately selected, and mounted on their fleetest 
horses, for the purpose of following the retreating army. 
They came up with the enemy at King's Mountain, 
October 7, 1780, where Ferguson, on finding he should 
be overtaken, had chosen his ground, and waited for an 
attack. The Americans formed themselves into three 
divisions, led by Colonels Campbell, Shelby, and Cleave* 
^and, and began Xj ascend the mountain in three diflfef* 



eot and bpposite directions * Gleavek id, with his di* 
Tision, WBS the first to gain sight of the enemy's pickets, 
and halting his fnen, he addresed them in the following 
ample, a&cting, and animating terms: — "My hrave 
fellows, we have beat the torieSt and we can beat them ; 
chey are all cowards. If they had the spirit of men 
they would join with their fellow-citizens in supporting 
the independence of their country. When engaged, you 
are not to wait for the word of command from me. 1 
will show you by my example how to fight. I can under- 
take no more. Every man must consider himself as an 
c^cer, and act from his own judgment. Fire as quick 
aavou can, and stand your ground as long as you can. 
Wnen you can do no oetter, get behind trees, or retreat; 
but I beg of you hot to run quite off! If we are re- 
pulsed, let us make appoint to return, and renew the 
fight \ perhaps we may have better luck in the second 
attempt than in the first. If any of you are afraid, such 
have leave to retire, and they are requested imme-^ 
diately to take themselves off.^^ This address, which 
would have done honour to the hero of Agincourt, be- 
ing ended, the men rushed upon the enemy's pickets, 
imd forced them to retire; but returning again to the 
charge with the bayonet, Cleveland's men gave way in 
their turn. In the mean time, Colonel Shelby advanced 
with his division, and was in like manner driven back 
by the bayonets of the enemy ; but there was yet ano- 
ther body of assailants to be received : Colonel Camp- 
bell moved up at the moment of Shelby's repulse, but 
was equally unable to stand against the British bayonet \ 
and Ferguson still kept possession of his mountain. 
The whole of the division being separately baffled, de- 
termined to make another effort in co-operation, and the 
conflict became terrible. Ferguson still depended upon 
the bayonet; but this brave and undaunted officer, afler 
callantly sustaining the attack for nearly an hour, was 
killed by a musket ball, and his troops soon after sur- 
rendered at discretion. The enemy's loss on this occa- 
tioa was 300 killed and wounded, 800 prisoners, and 
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1,500 stand of arms. Our loss in killed was aboilt SO; 
among whom was Colonel Williams, one of our mMt 
active and enterprising officers; our number of wooiftdej 
was very considerable.* 



83. Battle of the Cowperis, 

In the autumn of 1780 Gen. Greene was appointed to 
the command of the forces in Carolina. He was accom' 
panied by Col. Morgan, a brave and active officer^ who 
commanded a body of riflemen. 

On the entrance of Morgan into the district of Ninety^ 
Six, Lord Cornwallis detached Lieut CoL Tarleton to . 
drive him from his station, and to " pvtsh him to the «^ 
most." Tarleton's force consisted of about 1000 choics 
infantry, and 250 horse, with two field-pieces. To op- 
pose this force, Morgan had but 500 militia, 300 regulars, 
and 75 horse, under the command of Colonel Washing- ' 
ton. The two detachments met on the 17th of Jan., 1781, ' 
at the Cowpens. The ground on which this memorable 
battle was fought, was an open pine barren. The mili- 
tia were drawn up about 280 yards in front of the regu- 
lars, and the horse some small distance in the rear. Just 
afler daybreak, the British came in sight: and halting 
within about a quarter of a mile of the militia, began to 
prepare for battle. The sun had just risen, as the ene- 
my, with loud shouts^ advanced to the charge. The 
militia, hardly waiting to give them a distant fire, brokci 
and tied for their horses, which were tied at some dis- 
tance. Ta'rleton's cavalry pushed hard after them, and 
coming up just as they reached their horses, began to cut 
them down. On seeing this. Col. Washington, with hit 
cavalry, dashed on to their rescue. As if certain of vie 
lory, Tarleton's men were all scattered in the chase» 
Washington's men, on the contrary, advanced closely 
and compactly, and gave the British cavalry such a &tal 
".harge, that they fied in the utmost precipitation. TheBri- 
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tish in&ntry now came up ; and having crossed a little vat 
ley, juat as they ascended the hill, they found themselves 
withm twenty paces of the regular Americans, undei 
CoL Howard, who at this moment poured upon them a 
general and deadly fire. This threw them into confu- 
sion. The militia, seeing this change in the hattle, reco- 
Tered their spirits and hegan to form on the right of the 
regulars. Morgan, waving his sword, instantly rode up, 
exclaiming with a loud voice, " Hurrah ! my brave fel- 
lows ! form ! form ! old Morgan was never beat in his 
life! — one fire more, my heroes, and the day is our ownf 
With answering shouts, hoth regulars and militia then 
advanced upon the enemy ; and following their lire with 
the bayonet, instantly decided the conflict. 

The British lost in this engagement upwards of 300 
killed and wounded; and more than 500 prisoners. The 
lo08 of the Americans was but 12 killed and 60 wounded. 



84. Battle of Guilford* 

AAefT the disaster at the Cowpens, Lord Comwallis de- 
termined to intercept Colonel Morgan, and retake the 
prisoners; but a heavy rain in the night, swelled the 
rivers so as to prevent his design. To enable his troops 
to march with more celerity, he destroyed all his heavy 
baggage. At length General Greene joined Colonel 
Margan, with additional forces, and Lord Comwallis 
having collected his troops, the armies* met near the 
eoart-house in Guilford. The action was fought on the 
15th of March, 1781. The Americans amounted to be- 
tween 4 and 5000 men, but mostly militia, or inexperi- 
enced soldiers. The British force consisted of about 
half that number of veterans.* The Americans were 
drawn up in three lines. The front was composed of 
North Carolina militia, commanded by Generals Butler 
ind Eaton ; the second of Virginia militia, commanded 
fcy Stephens and Lawson ; the third, of continental 

• Webster. 
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Hoops, commanded by Gea. Huger and CoL Williams. 
The British, after a brisk cannonade in front, advanced . 
in three columns, the Hessians on the right, the guards 
in the centre, and Lieut. CoL Webster's brigade on the . 
left ; and attacked the front line. The militia composing 
this line, through the misconduct of an oi&cer, in giving . 
occasion to a false alarnv precipitately quitted the field 
The Virginia militia stood their ground, and kept up 
their fire, until they were ordered to retreat* The con- 
tinental troops were last engaged, and maintained the 
conflict with great spirit an hour and a half; but were 
then ft) reed to give way before their veteran adversaries. 
The British broke the second Maryland brigade ; turned 
the American left flank ; and got in the rear of the Vir- . 
ginia brigade. On their appearing to be gaining Greene's . 
right, and thus threatening to encircle the whole of the ■ 
continental troops, a retreat was ordered, which was well,. 
conducted. t The battle was fought with great bravery 
and eflect ; for although Lord Cornwallis remained mas- 
ter of the field, his losses in a country where he could 
not recruit his army, had the eflect of a defeat His loss 
was more than five hundred men. That of the Ameri- 
cans was about four hundred in killed and wounded, of 
which more than three fourths were continentals. 



85. Battle of Eutaw Springs. 

On the 9th of September, 1781, Gren. Greene, having 
assembled about two thousand men, proceeded to attack 
the British, who, under the command of Col. Stewart, 
were posted at Eutaw Springs. The American force 
was drawn up in two lines : the first, composed of Caro- 
lina militia, was commanded by Generals Marion and 
Pickens, and Col. De Malmedy. The second, which 
consisted of continental troops from North Carolina, Vir- 

* Gen. Stephens, their heroic commander, had posted fortf riflenieiit . 
at equal distances in the rear of this brigade, with orders to shoot 
Bverv man who should leave his post 
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g^iua, and Maryland, was commanded by G^ Sumpter 
Lieut Col. Campbell, and Col. Williams. Lieut. Col 
Lee, with his legion, covered the right flank ; and Lieut. 
CoL Henderson, with the state troops, covered the left 
A. corps de reserve was formed of the cavalry, under 
Lieut. CoL Washington, and the Delaware troops, under 
Capt Kirkwood. As the Americans came forward to 
the attack, they fell in with some advanced parties of the 
enemy at about two or three miles ahead of the main 
body. These being closely pursued, were driven back ; 
and the action soon became general. The militia were 
at length forced to give way, but were bravely supported 
by the second line. In the hottest part of the engage- 
ment, G^. Greene ordered the Maryland and Virginia 
continentals to charge with trailed arms. This decided 
the fete of the .day. '* Nothing," says Dr. Ramsey, 
** could surpass the intrepidity of both officers and men 
on this occasion. They rushed on, in good order, 
through a heavy cannonade, and a shower of musketry, 
with such unshaken resolution, that they bore down all 
before them." The British were broken, closely pursued, 
and upwards of five hundred of them taken prisoners. 
They, however, made a fresh stand, in a favourable posi- 
tion, in impenetrable shrubs, and a picketted garden 
Lieut Col. Washington, after having made every efTort 
to dislodge them, was wounded and taken prisoner. 
Four six pounders were brought forward to play upon 
them, but they "fell into their hands ; and the endeavours 
to drive them from their station being found impracticable, 
the Americans retired, leaving a strong picket on the 
field of battle. Their loss was about hve hundred ; that 
of the British upwards of eleven hundred. 

GJen. Greene was honoifred by congress with a British 
standard, and a gold medal, emblematic of the engage- 
ment and its success, ** for his wise, decisive, and mag- 
nanimous conduct in the action of Eutaw Springs, in 
which, with a force inferior in number to that of thft 
enemy, he obtained a most signal victory.'' 

In the evening of the succeeding day, Coi. Stewart 
ibaDdoned his post, and retreated towards CbaxV»8K>m^ 
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leaving behind upwards of seventy of his wounded, and 
a thousand stand of arms. He was pursued a coisider- 
able distance, but in vain. 

The battle of Eutaw produced the most signal conse- 
quences in favour of America. The British, who had 
for such a length of time, lorded it absolutely in South 
Carolina, were, shortly after that event, obliged to con 
fine themselves to Charleston.* 



86. Storming of Fort Griswold 

While the combined armies were advancing to the 
siege of Yorktown, Greneral A mold, the traitor, who had 
lately returned from Virginia, was appointed to conduct 
an expedition against New London. The troops em- 
ployed in this service, were landed on each side of the har- 
Dour, in two detachments; the one commanded by Lieut. 
Col. Eyre, and the other by Gren. Arnold. New Lon- 
don is a seaport town, situated near the mouth of the 
Thames, on the west side of that river. For the defence 
of the place, there had been constructed, below the town, 
on the western side of the harbour, a fort, called Fort 
Trumbull, with a redoubt; and opposite to it, on Groton 
Hill, another fort, called Fort Griswold, a strong square 
fortification, insufficiently garrisoned. Fort Trumbull, 
the redoubt, and the town of New London, being totally 
untenable, were evacuated on the approach of Arnold, 
who took possession of them with inconsiderable loss. 
Fort Griswold was defended by Col. Ledyard, with a 
garrison of about one hundred and sixty men, some of 
whom had just evacuated the works on the opposite side 
of the river. On the rejection of a summons to surren- 
der, the British marched up to the assault on three sides; 
and, though the ascent was steep, and a continued fire 
was directed against them, they at length made a lodifr- 
ment on the ditch and fraized work, and entered the 
embrasures with charged bayonets. An officer of the 
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eonqoenng troops, on entering the foit, asked who com- 
manded it, "I did," answered Col. Ledyard, "but you 
do now ;" and presented him his sword, which was in« 
stantly plunged into his own bosom. Although resist* * 
ance had now ceased, yet, to the indelible infiuny of the 
conquerors, they commenced a merciless slaughter, which 
** was kept up until a greater part of the garrison was 
killed or wounded.'' The town of New London, and 
the stores contained in it, were redirced to ashes; and 
Greneral Arnold, having completed the object of the ex- 
pedition, returned in eight days to New York.* 



87. Siege ef YorJUwm, and surrender of CormDollts, 

The 19th of October, 1781, was rendered memorable 
by the surrender of the British army, consisting of 7000 
men, under Comwallis, at Yorktown, Va. This joyful 
event decided the revolutionary contest, and laid the 
foundation for a general peace. About the last o( 
August, Count de Grasse, with a French fleet, arrived 
in me Chesapeake, and blocked up the British troops 
who had fortified themselves at Yorktown. 

Previous to this, the American and French troops, 
under Gren. Washington, had moved to the southward: 
and as soon as he heard of the arrival of a French fleet, 
nade rapid marches to the head of Elk river, where 
embarking, the troops soon arrived at Yorktown. 

On the Gth of October, the trenches were opened by 
the combined army, upon his lordship, at the distance of 
600 yards. On the 9th, the Americans completed their 
batteries in the afiemoon, and began to play upon the 
camp of his lordship, with their twenty-fours, eighteens, 
and ten inch mortars, which continued through the 
night, without intermission. 

The next morning the French opened a terrible fire 
firom their batteries, without intermission, for about eight 
hours, and on the succeeding night a tremendous fire 

* Holmes' Annnli. 
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was kept up through the whole tine, withoitt mtermir 
fiion, through the night. The horrors of this scene were 
greatly heightened by the conflagration of two British 
ships, which were set on fire by the shells, and con 
sumed in the night, October 10th. The next morning 
another guard ship of the enemy was consumed by the 
shells of the besiegers, and at the same time they opened 
their second parallel, at the distance of 200 yards from 
the enemy's lines. 

On the 14th Gen. Washington ordered two battalions 
to advance to the second parallel, and begin a large bat- 
tery, upon the centre and in advance. During this 
operation the enemy kept up an incessant fire, which 
proved very destructive, and continued through the night 

Gen. Washington detached the Marquis La Fayette 
at the head of the American light infantry, to storm a 
redoubt on the lefl of the British, and about 200 yards in 
advance of their lines ; with full powers to revenge upon 
the enemy the cruelties practised at New London, and 
put the captives to the sword. Thfe redoubt wsia carried 
at the point of the bayonet ; but such was the humanity 
of these sons of liberty, that the captives were sparea, 
and treated with kindness. 

The fire of the allies, and the sickness that prevailed 
in the British camp, weakened his lordship, and pre- 
vented his making such sorties as he otherwise would 
have done ; but the besieged, on the morning of the 
16th, made a sortie, with a detachment of about 400 
men, under the command of Lieut. Colonel Abercrom- 
bie ; carried two batteries, which were nearly ready to 
open their fire, and spiked the cannon. The French 
suffered severely in defending these batteries, but the 
British gained no considerable advantage. On the 
same day, at four in the afternoon, the allies opened 
their batteries, covered with about 100 pieces of heavy 
cannon, and such was the destructive fire, that the British 
works were soon demolished, and silenced. Alarmed 
for his safety, Lord Comwallis now began to jrepare to 
retire ; his boats were collected, and a part of his army 
embarked across to Gloucester Point; but a irioleni 
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^Moim arose suddenly^ which defeated the plan, and hu 
4.ord8hip was enabled, with the greatest difficuhy, to re 
^^over his boats, and restore the division that had already 
heea ^nbarked. 

His lordship now saw that all hopes of succour 5r 
escape had &iled, and that the tremendous fire of the 
allies, with its over whelming destruction, bore down, 
killed, and destroyed the Brkish army, so as to <;ompel 
him to request a parley on the 18th, for twenty -four 
hours, and that commissioners* might be appointed to 
draw up the terms of capitulatic^, to which Gen. Wash- 
ington assented, and commissioners were appointed ac- 
cordingly. On the 19th, the articles of capitulation were 
signed, and on the 20th, the whole army of Ck)mwalli8 
inarched out, prisoners of war. 

The ^)ectacle o( the surrender waa impressive and 
affecting. The road through which the captive army 
marched, was lined with spectators. On one side, Gen. 
Washington, with the American stafi^ took their station ; 
on the opposite side, was the Count de Rochambeau with 
the French stafi! 

"Thfe captive army approached, moving slowly in 
columns, with grace and precision. Universal silence 
was observed amidst the vast concourse, and the utmost 
decency prevailed ; exhibiting in demeanour, an awful 
sense of the vicissitude of human life, mingled with 
commisseration for the unhappy." 

Lord Comwallis, unable to endure the humiliation of 
marcking at the head of his troops, appointed General 
O^Hara his representative, who delivered up the sword 
of Comwallis to the American commander-in-chief 

• The eommissipnen en the part of the allies, were the Yiscount 
De Noailte and Lieut. Col. Laurens, whose father had been appoint- 
ed by conf^^ss, minister to the court of Versailles, and who w«s 
captured by the British on his passage, and confined in the tower at 
Londoot, where he femaioed in cloae confinement at that very 
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88. Washington taking have of the Amtf, 

The stonn of the revolution having subsided, the defi 
nitive treaty was signed on the 3(Mh of September, 1783^ 
and the 3d of Noveinber was fixed on by congress, foi 
disbanding the United States' army. On the day prcr- 
ceding, General Washington gave an a£l^tionate mre- 
well to the soldiers, who, during ^'the time that tried 
men*s souls, ' had fought by his aide. ** Being now," he 
said in his address to the army, "^to conclude these, my 
last public orders, to tak^ my ultimate leave in a short 
time of the military character, and to bid a final adieu tc 
the armies I have so long had the honour to command^ 
I can only again oiler in your behalf, my recommenda- 
tions to our grateful country, and my prayer ta the Grod 
of armies. May ample justice be done you here, and 
may the choicest fitvours^ both here and hereafter, attend 
those, who, under the divine aiispices, have secured in- 
numerable blessings for c^ersl With these wishes and 
this benediction, the commander-in-chief is about to re* 
tire from service. The curtain of separation will sood 
be drawn, and the military scene will be closed for ever.'* 

The officers of the army assembled at New York. 
Washington was there also, and at parting, thus addressed 
them : — " With a heart full of love and gratitude, I now 
take my leave of you. I most devoutly wish that your 
latter days may be as prosperous and happy as your for- 
mer ones have been glorious and honourable." Taking 
each by the hand, he bade them farewell. They then 
accompanied him to the shores of the Hudson, where he 
was received in a barge magnificently decorated, and 
manned with thirteen sea captains — and waving hia 
hat, while the tears started from his eyes, he Imde a 
silent adieu to the companians of his gloiry. 



89. Continental Mone^ 

The expedient of supplying the deficiencies of specie^ 
hy emissions of paper bills, was adopted veiy early itt 
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ike colonies.^ In many instances, thece em-ss!ons pto^ 
duced good efiects. These bills were generally a legal 
tender, in all colonial or private contracts, and the sumf 
issued did not generally exceed the granted requisite for 
\ medium of trade ; they retained their full nominal 
value in the purchase of commodities. But as they 
Were noH received by the British merchants, in payment 
for their goods, there was a gres^ demand for specie and 
bills, which occasioned the latter at various times to de- 
preciate. Thus was introduced a difference between the 
English sterling money, and the currenci^ of the difier- 
ent states, which remains to this day.* 

The advantages th* colonies had derived from paper 
xiurrency under the British government, suggested to 
ingress, in 1775, the idea of issuing bills for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the war. And this, perhaps, was 
\he only expedient. They could not raise money by 
taxation, and it could not be borrowed. The first emis- 
sions had no other effect upon the medium of commerce, 
than to drive the specie from circulation. But when the 
paper substituted for specie, had, by repeated emissions, 
augmented the sum in circulation, much beyond the 
usual sum in specie, the bills began to lose their value. 
The depreciation continu-ed, in proportion to the sums 
emitted, until one hundred paper dollars were hardly an 
equivalent for one Spanish milled dollar. With this de- 
preciated paper was the army paid; and from 1775 to 
178 1, this currency was almost the only medium of trade, 
until the sum in circulation amounted to two hundred 
millions of dollars. But about the year 1780, specie be- 
van to be plentiful, being introduced by the French army, 
a private trade with the Spanish islands, and an illicit in- 
tercourse with the British garrison in New York. This 
circumstance accelerated the depreciation of the paper 
bills, until their value had sunk to almost nothing. In 

* A dollar in sterling money is 49. Sd. But the price of a dollar 
rose in New England currency to 6«. ; in New York, to 8*. ; in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, to 7a. 6rf. ; in Virpfinia, to 6*. | 
4n North Carolina^ to S«. ; in South Carolina and Georgia, to 49. Qd. 
This difTerence, originating^ between paper and specie, or bills, con* 
tinned afto^ards to exist in the nominal estimation of gold and ait 
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1781, the merdiants and brokers of the southern ststes, 
apprehensive of the. approaching fete of the currency, 
piished immense quantities of it suddenly into New 
England ; made vast purchases of goods in Boston, and 
instantly the bills vanished from circulation. 

The whole history of this continental paper, is a his- 
tory of public and private frauds. Old specie debts were 
often paid in a depreciated currency; and even new con- 
tracts for a few weeks or da3rs, were often discharged 
with a small part of the value received. From this plen- 
ty, and the fluctuating state of the medium, sprang hosts 
of speculators, and itinerant traders, who left their honest 
occupations for the prospects of immense gains, in a fraud- 
ulent business, that depended on no fixed principles, and 
the profits of which could be reduced to no certain #il- 
culations.* 



90. Shaffs Insurrection in MtMsaehtuetts. 

In the year 1786, an insurrection took place in Massa* 
chusetts. " A heavy debt lying on the state, and almost 
all the corporations within it ; a relaxation of manners ; 
a free use of foreign luxuries ; a decay of trade ; with a 
scarcity of money ; and above all, the debts due from in- 
dividuals to each other; were the primary causes of this 
sedition. Heavy taxes, necessarily imposed at this time, 
were the immediate excitement to discontent and insur- 
gency." 

The leader of the malcontents in Massachusetts, was 
Daniel Shays. At the head of three hundred men, he 
marched to Springfield, where the supreme judicial court 
was in session, and took possession of the court-house. 
He then appointed a committee, who waited on the 
court with an order couched in the humble form of a 
petition, requesting them not to proceed to business ; 
^nd both parties retired. The number of insurgents in- 
creased: the posture of affairs became alarming: and aD 

*lforw'8 Geography, 1789. 
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itojr of 4000 men was at length ordered out for thehr 
^persion. This force was placed under the command 
of General Lincoln. His first measure was to march to 
iV'orcester ; and he afibrded such protection to the court 
at that place, that it resumed and executed its judicial 
functions. Orders were given to General Shepard, to 
collect a sufficient force to secure the arsenal at Spring- 
field. Accordingly, he raised about 900 men, who were 
re-enforced by 800 militia from the county of Hamp- 
shire. At the head of this force, he marched, as direct- 
ed, to Springfield. 

On the 25th of January, Shays approached, at the 
head of 1 100 men. Shepard sent out one of his aids to 
know the intention of the insurgents, and to warn them 
of their danger. Their answer was, that they would 
have the barracks, and they proceeded to within a few 
hundred yards of the arsenal. They were then informed 
that the militia were posted there by order of the go- 
Temor; and that they would be fired upon, if they ap- 
proached nearer. They continued to advance, when 
General Shepard ordered his men to fire, but to direct 
their fire over their^heads ; even this did not intimidate 
them, or retard their movements. The artillery was then 
levelled against the centre column, and the whole body 
thrown into confusion. Shays attempted in vain to rally 
them. They made a precipitate retreat to Ludlow, about 
ten miles from Springfield. Three men were killed, 
and one wounded. They soon afler retreated to Peter- 
sham ; but General Lincoln pursuing their retreat, they 
finally dispersed. 

Some of the fugitives retired to their homes ; but many, 
and among them theii* principal officers, took refuge m 
the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York.* 



9L Adoption of the Federal Constitution. 

In pursuance of the request of Virginia, most of the 
appointed delegates, who assembled at Annapoirs. 
« Bfrs. WiUard's Hist U. S. 
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September 14, 1786. But on examining their commis* 
sions, il was judged that their powers were too limited 
to enable them to accomplish any desirable purpose. 
They therefore adjourned, with instructions to aavise the 
states to appoint agents with more ample powers, to meet 
at Philadelphia, the next year. Accordingly, delegates 
from the several states assembled in that city, in May, 
1787, and appointed the venerable Washington for their 
president. That gentleman had retired to his farm in 
1783, with a fixed determination never more to engage 
in public affairs ; but he was selected by Virginia as one 
of the delegates on this important occasion, and pressed 
to accept the appointment. After four months' delibera- 
tion, the convention agreed to a frame of government for 
the United States, and recommended it to the severa. 
states for adoption. 

The states referred the question of adopting the frame 
of government to conventions appointed for that express 
purpose. On that occasion, popular jealousy appeared 
m all its force. It was objected, that the plan of govern* 
ment proposed abridged the states of their sovereignty, 
and amounted to a consolidation. This was a fruitful 
theme of declamation, notwithstanding all the calamities 
that had arisen from the jealousies and clashing interests 
of the states, and a want of uniformity in public measures. 
Many other objections were urged, especially in the large 
states. At length, however, the proposed frame of fede- 
ral government was accepted and ratified in 1788, by 
eleven states, and became the constitution of the United 
States. The first convention of North Carolina rejected 
it ; as did the town meetings, to which it was referred, in 
Rhode Island. But North Carolina acceded to it in No- 
vember, 1789, and Rhode Island in May, 1790. The 
ratification of the constitution was celebrated in the large 
sities, with great joy and splendid exhibitions. A ship, 
the emblem of commerce, and stages for mechanical la- 
bour, the emblems of manufactures, were mounted on 
wheels and drawn through the streets, attended by im- 
mense processions of citizens, arranged according to 
their professions ; while bands of music, streaming flags. 
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and the roar of the cannon, manifested the enthusiasm 
with which the people received the authority of the na- 
tional government.* 



92. Iria/ugwrMion of President Washington, 

On the 3d of March, 1789, the delegates from the 
eleven states, which at that time had ratified the consti- 
tution, assembled at New York, where a convenient 
and elegant building had been prepared for their accom- 
modation. On opening and counting the votes for presi- 
dent, it wajs found that George Washington was unani- 
mously elected to that dignified ofhce^ and that John 
Adams was chosen vice-president. The annunciation 
of the choice of the first and second magistrates of the 
United States, occasioned a general diffusion of joy 
among the friends of the Union, and fully evinced that 
these eminent characters were the choice of the people. 

On the 30th of April, 1789, George Washington was 
inaugurated president of the United States of America, 
in the city of New York. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the open gallery of Federal Hall, in the view 
of many thousand spectators. The oath was adminis- 
tered by Chancellor Livingston. Several circumstances 
concurred to render the scene unusually solemn; the 
presence of the beloved father and deliverer of his coun- 
try — the impressions of gratitude for past service — the 
vast concourse of spectators — ^the devout fervency with 
which he repeated the oath, and the reverential manner 
in which he bowed to kiss the sacred volume; these cir- 
cumstances, together with that of his being chosen to 
the most dignified office in America, and perhaps in the 
world, by the unanipous voice of Inore than three mil- 
Jions of enlightened freemen, all conspired to place this 
among the most august and interestmg scenes which 
have ever been exhibited on this globe, t 

•*It seemed from the number of witnesses," said a 

• Webster. t Di. %ot«A« 
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jp jctator of the scene, " to be a solemn appeal to heaTes 
and earth at once. Upon the subject of this great and 
good noan, I may perhaps be an enthasiast; but I con£es8 
I was under an awful and religious persuasion, that the 
gracious Ruler of the universe was looking down at 
tnat moment, with peculiar complacency, on an act, 
which, to a part of his creatures, was so very important 
Under this impression, when the chancellor pronounced, 
in a very feehnc^ manner, * Long live George Washing' 
ton^* my sensibility was wound up to such a pitch, that 
I coula do no more than wave my hat with the rest, 
without the po>yer of joining in the repeated acclamationi 
which rent the air." 



93. Wliiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania. 

The year 1794 was distinguished by an insurrection 
in Pennsylvania, commonly called the Whiskey Insur- 
rection, "In 1791, conc^ress had enacted laws laying 
duties upon spirits distilled in the United States, and 
unon stills. From the comn^encement of the operation 
01 those laws, combinations were formed in the four 
western counties of Pennsylvania to defeat themj and 
violences were repeatedly committed. In July of the 
present year, (1794,) about one hundred persons, armed 
with guns and other weapons, attacked the house of an 
inspector of the revenue, and wounded some persons 
witnin it. They seized the marshal of the district of 
Pennsylvania, (who had been previously fired on while 
in the execution of his duty, by a party of armed men,) 
and compelled him to enter into stipulations to forbear 
the execution of his office. Both the inspector and the 
marshal were obliged to fly from that part of the country 
to the seat of government. These, and many other out- 
rages, induced President Washington, on the 7th of Au- 
gust, to issue a proclamation, commanding the insurgents 
lO disperse, and warning all persons against aiding, 
abetting, or comforting, the perpetrators of these treason- 
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able acis, and requiring all officers, and other citizensi 
according to their respective duties and the laws of thi* 
and, to exert their utmost endeavours to prevent and sup- 
press such dangerous proceedings. 

"The president, having ordered out a suitahle number 
-of the militia, proceeded m October to Bedford, whence 
he gave out instructions to Governor Lee, of Maryland, 
whom he appointed to conduct the militia army for the 
suppression of the insurgents. Governor Lee marched 
his troops, amounting to fifteen hundred men, into the 
western counties of Pennsylvania ; and, on the approach 
of this respectable force, the insurgents laid down their 
arms, solicited the clemency of government, and promised 
future submission to the laws."* Eighteen of the insur- 
* gents were tried for treason, but not convicted. During 
the scene of insurgency, no person was killed, excepting 
Major M'Farlane, who was killed in an attack on the 
inspector's house, at the commencement of the insurrec* 
tion, and two men, who were killed by some of tlie army 
on their march. 



94. Yellow Fever in Philadelphia in 1793. 

The yellow fever, which has been the scourge of most 
of our principal southern cities, appears to have been in 
existence ever since the first settlement of our country. 
What the first cause of this disease is, or how it is pro- 
pagated, are subjects upon which physicians have a 
▼ariety of opinions. The most remarkable and fatal 
instance of the prevalence of the yellow fever in our 
country, is that which occurred in Philadelphia, in 1793. 

The following description is taken from Dr. Rush's 
account of the yellow fever. This distinguished physi- 
cian continued in the city during the whole of this ca- 
lamitous period, and rendered himself conspicuous by 
his humanity and courage, amidst the appalling scenes 
sf contagion, and his skill in combating tnis destructive 

* Holmes' Annilf. * 
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disorder. It commenced early in August, and continnea 
till about the 9th of November, during which time four 
thousand persons died out of a population of 60,000. Iti 
greatest height was about the middle of October, when 
one hundred and nineteen persons died in one day. 

** The disease (says Dr. Rush) appeared in many 
parts of the town, remote from the spot where it origin- 
ated; although in every instance it was easily traced to 
it. This set the city in motion. The streets and roads 
leading from the city were crowded with families flying 
in every direction for safety, to the country. Business 
began to languish. Water street, between Market and 
Race streets, became a desert. The poor were the first 
victims of the fever. From' the sudden interruption of 
business, they suffered for a while from poverty as well 
as disease. A large and airy house at Bush-hill, about 
a mile from the city, was opened for their reception. 
This house, after it became the charge of a committee 
appointed by the citizens on the 14th of September, was 
regulated and governed with the order and cleanliness 
of an old and established hospital. An American and 
French physician had the exclusive medical care of it 
after the 22d of September. 

" The contagion, after the second week in September, 
spared no rank of citizens. Whole ftunilies were con- 
fined by it. There was a deficiency of nurses for the 
sick, and many of those who were employed were un- 
oualified for their business. There was likewise a greal 
deficiency of physicians, from the desertion of some, and 
the sickness and death of others. At one time there 
were only three physicians able to do business out of 
their houses, and at this time there were probably not 
less than 6,006 persons ill with the fever. 

" During the first three or four weeks of tUb prevalence 
of the disorder, I seldom went into a house the first time, 
without meeting the parents or children of the sick in 
tears. Many wept aloud in my entry or parlour, who 
came to ask advice for their relations. Grief after a 
while descended below weeping, and I was much struck 
in observing that many persons submitted to the loss of 
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relations and friends ^nthout shedding a tear, or ipan» 
Testing any other of tne common signs of grief 

" A cheerful countenance was scarcely to be seen in 
the city for six weeks. I recollect once, in entering the 
house of a poor man, to have met a child of two years 
old that smiled in my &ce. I was strangely anected 
with this sight, (so discordant to my feelings and the 
state of the city,) before I recollected the age and igno- 
rance of the child. I was confined the next day by an 
attack of the fever, and was sorry to hear, upon my re- 
covery, that the Either and mother of this little creature 
died a few days after my last visit to them. 

" The streets every where discovered marks of the 
distress that pervaded the city. More than one half the 
houses were shut up, although not more than one third 
of the inhabitants had fled into the country. In walking, 
for many hundred yards, few persons were met, except 
such as were in quest of a physician, a nurse, a bleeder, 
or the men who buried the dead. The hearse alone 
kept up the remembrance of the noise of carriages or 
carts in the streets. Funeral processions were laid aside. 
A black man, leading or driving a horse, with a corpse 
on a pair of chair wheels, with now and then half a 
dozen relations or friends following at a distance from it, 
met the eye in most of the streets of the city, at every 
hour of the day ; while the noise of the same wheels 
passing slowly over the pavements, kept alive anguish 
and fear in the sick and well, every hour of the night" 



95. Si. Claires Defeat, and Waynes Victory » 

In 1790, an Indian war opened on the north- western 
frontier of the States. Pacific arrangements had been 
attempted by the president with the hostile tribes in Ohio, 
without efifect. On their failure, Gen. Harmer was sent 
with about 1400 men to reduce them to terms. In this 
expedition, Harmer succeeded in destroying a few vil* 
lages, and a quantity of grain belonging to Ui& \x\4S3^Tdk\ 
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but in an engagement with them near Chillicothe, he was 
defeated with considerable loss. Upon the &ilure of 
Harmer, Gen. St. Clair was appointed to succeed him. 
With an army of nearly 1500 men, St. Clair suffered 
himself to be surprieed, with the loss of 630 men killed 
and missed, and 260 wounded. 

"On the 3d of November, 1791. Gen. St. Clair haa 
reached the vicinity of the Miami villages, with an army 
of about 1400 strong, regulars and militia, when he was 
joined by a small force under the command of Genera! 
Hamtrank. 

" In this position Gen. St Clair concerted measures to 
advance against the Miami villages ; first by constructing 
a breast-work to cover his baggage, mnd next by detach- 
ing a party of militia to occupy a position about one fourth 
of a mile m advance of the main army. 

** Thus posted, the general contemplated to commence 
the work of destruction the next morning ; but the enemy, 
alive to their safety, surprised the militia at break of day 
the next morning ; put mem to flight, and pursued them 
with such fury as to drive them back with great disorder 
upon the main body. Gen. St. Clair beat to arms, and 
put himself at the head of his troops to cover the flying 
militia, and repulse the enemy ; but all in vain ; the action 
continued, the enemy appeared upon all sides of the 
American army, and poured in a deadly fire from the 
surrounding thickets, that strewed the field with heaps 
of the wounded, the dead, and the dying. 

" Such was the fury of the contest, that the savages 
rushed to the combat, and penetrated even to the mouths 
of the cannon, regardless of danger and fearless of death; 
the artillerists were slain, the guns taken, and the enemy 
penetrated the camp ; where General Butler fell, mortally 
wounded General St. Clair ordered the charge of the 
bayonet to be renewed ; the order was promptly obeyed 
by Majors Butler, Clark, and Drake ; the enemy were 
repulsed, the camp was cleared, and the cannon recovered; 
but such was the destruction by the enemy*s fire from the 
thickets, that General St. Clair ordered Major Clark to 
charge the enemy m. iionl, and. c\fiax the road, that the 
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urmy loight efiect a retreat, and thus be saved from tota. 
ruin; this order was promptly obeyed, the road was 
cleared, and the army commenced a flight, which was 
closely pursued about four miles, when the savages re- 
turned to share the spoils of the camp, and left Gen. St. 
Clair at liberty to pursue his flight to Fort Jefferson. 
(about thirty miles.) Here he was rejoined by the regi- 
ment under Major Hamtrank, and he called a council of 
war to decide on their future operations ; it was resolved 
to pursue their retreat to Fort Washington, which was 
accordingly accomplished."* 

The Indians still continuing hostile, Gen. Wayne was 
appointed to succeed Gen. St. Clair. Failing to conclude 
a treaty, Wayne, with a force of 900 men, on the 20lh 
of August, 1794, attacked a body of 2,000 Indians, on the 
banks of the Miami. The Indians were totally routed, 
a great number killed, and their whole country laid waste. 
•• By. means of this victory over the Miamis, a general 
war with the Six Nations, and all the tribes north-west of 
the Ohio, was prevented." 

" In the year after, Wayne concluded, at Greenville, 
treaties with the hostile Indians north-west of the Ohio ; 
by which peace was established, on terms mutually satis- 
fectory and beneficial. A humane system now com- 
menced for ameliorating their condition. They were, 
henceforth, protected by the United States from the im- 
positions and incursions of lawless white people ; taught 
the use of the loom ; and encouraged in the pursuits of 
agricuhure : measures reflecting high praise on Colonel 
Hawkins, who was amongst the first to execute the be- 
nevolent intentions, originally projected by the humane 
spirit of General Washington." 



96. Difficulties with the French, 

In 1797, France wished to involve America in het 
European wars; but finding her maintaining a steady 

t Butler's Hist. U. S. 



system of neutrality, she adopted measures highly inju 
nous to the American commerce, and many vessefe wert 
taken and confiscated. The American government sent 
envoys to France, in order to settle the difierences. 
Before the French government would acknowledge the 
envoys, money hy way of tribute was demanded ; this 
was refused., " These events were followed by depreda* 
tions on American commerce, by the citizens of France: 
which excited general indignation throughout the United 
States. Civil discord appeared extinct ; and this was the 
general motto : — * Millions for defence, not a cent for 
tribute.^ The treaty of alliance with France was con- 
sidered by congress as no longer in force ; and &rther 
measures were adopted by congress, for retaliation and 
defence. A regular provisional army \^^s established, 
taxes were raised, and additional internal duties laid. 
General Washington, at the call of congress, left his 
peaceful abode to command the armies of the United 
States, while General Hamilton was made second in 
command. The navy was increased, and reprisals were 
made on the water. At sea, the French frigate L*Insur- 
gente, of forty guns, was captured afler a desperate action, 
by the frigate Constellation, of thirty-eight guns, com- 
manded by Commodore Truxton. The same officer 
compelled another frigate of fifty guns to strike her 
colours ; but she afterwards escaped in the night. 

" On hearing of these vigorous-'preparations, the French 
government indirectly made overtures for a renewal of 
the negotiations. Mr. Adams promptly met these over- 
tures, and appointed 01iverEllsworth,chief justice of the 
United States, Patrick Henry, late governor of Virginia, 
and William Van Murray, minister at the Hague, envoys 
to Paris for concluding an honourable peace. They found 
the directory overthrown, and the government in the 
hands of Napoleon Bonaparte, who had not partaken in 
the transactions which had embroiled the two countries 
With him negotiations were opened, which terminated 
in an amicable adjustment of all disputes. The provisional 
army was soon after disbanded by order of congress."* 
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97. Death of Washington, 

On the 14th of Decemher, 1799, General Washington 
expired, at his seat at Mount Vernon, in Virginia, leaving 
a nation to mourn his loss, and to embalm his menK)ry 
with their tears. 

The disorder of which General Washington died, waa 
an inflammatory affection of the windpipe, occasioned by 
an exposure to a light rain, while attending, the day be 
fore, to some improvements on h\s estate. 

The disease at its commencement was violent, and 
medical skill was applied in vain. Respiration became 
more contracted and imperfect, until half past eleven 
o'clock on Saturday night, when, retaining the full pos- 
session of his intellect, he expired without a groan. 

** The equanimity which attended him through life, did 
not forsake him on his death-bed. He submitted to the 
inevitable stroke with the becoming firmness of a man, 
the calmness of a philosopher, the resignation and con- 
fidence of a Christian. When convinced that his disso« 
lution was near, he requested leave to die without farther 
interruption; then, undressing himself) went tranquilly 
to bed, and having placed himself in a suitable attitude, 
soon afler closed his eyes with his own hands, and 
yielded up his spirit without a struggle." 

On the melancholy occasion, the senate addressed to 
the president a letter, in which they say: " Permit us 
sir, to mingle our tears with yours. On this occasion i 
18 manly to weep. To lose such a man at such a crisis, 
is no common calamity to the world. Our country 
mourns a father. The Almighty Disposer of events has 
taken from us our greatest benefactor and ornament. It 
becomes us to submit with reverence to Him who maketh 
darkness his pavilion. 

" With patriotic pride we review the life of Washing- 
ton, and compare ham with those of other countries w;ho 
have been pre-eminent in fevour. Ancient and modern 
names are diminished before him. Greatness and guilt 
have too cflen been allied ; but his fame is whiter than 
18 
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(t is brilliant The destroyers of nations stood abashed 
at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the intemper- 
ance of their ambition, and darkened the splendour of 
victory. 

" The scene is closed ; and we are no longer anxious 
lest misfortune should sully his glory. He has t -avelled 
on to the end of his journey, and carried with him ap 
increasing weight of honour. He has deposited :t safely 
where misfortune cannot tarnish it ; where malice cannot 
blast it. Favoured of heaven, he departed without exhi- 
biting the weakness of i^manity ; magnanimous in death, 
the darkness of the grave could not obscure his bright- 
ness." 

The committee appointed to devise some mode by 
which to express the national feelings, recommended that 
a marble monument be erected by the United States, at 
the city of Washington, to commemorate the great 
events of Washington's military and political life ; that a 
funeral oration be delivered by a member of congress; ■ 
that the president be requested to write a letter of condo- 
lence to Mrs. Washington ; and that it be recommended 
to the citizens of the United States, to wear crape on the 
left arm for thirty days. 

These resolutions passed both houses unanimously. 
The whole nation appeared in mourning. The funeral 
procession at the city of Washington was grand and 
solemn, and the eloquent oration delivered on tht? occa- 
sion by Gen. Henry Lee, was heard with profound at* 
tention, and with deep interest. 

Throughout the United States, similar marks of af 
fliction were exhibited. Funeral orations were deliver- 
ed, and the best talents devoted to an expression of 
grief, at the loss of '* the man, first in war, first in peaCBi 
and first in the hearts of his fellow citizens."* 

• Goodrich. 
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98. Invention of Steam Soati, 

The first successful application of steam, for the pur- 
pose of propelling boats, vsaa accomplished by Robert 
Fulton, a native of the state of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Fulton's inventive genius displayed itself at an 
early age. It seems that as early as the year 1793, he 
had conceived the idea of propelling vessels by steam« 
and he speaks in some of his writings with great confix 
dence of its practicability. 

Afler a number of years residence in Europe, and 
taking a variety of experiments both in that country and 
Uithis, his labours were finally crowned with success. 

In the spring of 1807, the nrst steam boat built in this 

country was launched from a ship yard in New York, 

<>Q the East River. The engine, which he procured 

^m England, was put on board in August, and the boat 

^8 completed, ana moved by her machinery to the 

•'^Tsey shore. This boat, which was called the Cler* 

•km<, soon after sailed for Albany, which voyage she 

^^icomplished, going at the rate of about five miles an 

"'^Our ; she afterwards became a regular passage boat be- 

^reen New York and Albany. The account of her 

^ipst voyage to Albany is thus described : " She excited 

^be astonishment of the inhabitants on the shores of the 

^^udson, many of whom had not heard even of an engine, 

^^uch less of a steam boat. She was described by some 

^ho had indistinctly seen her passing in the night, as a 

^onster moving on the waters, defying the tide, and 

TOeathing flames and smoke. Her volumes of smoke 

^md fire by night, attracted the attention of the crews of 

f)ther vessels. Notwithstanding the wind and tide were 

adverse to its progress, they saw with astonishment that 

it was rapidly approaching. them; and when it came so 

near that the noise of the machinery and paddles was 

heard, the crews, in some instances, sunk beneath their 

decks, firom the terrific sight, and left their vessels to gc 

on shore, while others prostrated themselves, and be- 

ionght Providence to protect them &oiii tliQ ^^^iQ»A\\»t 
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of thi> horrible monster, which was inarching on the 
•ides, and lighting its path by the fires which it vomited." 

From the time that this boat was put in motion, this 
noble invention has been rapidly extended ; till it is now 
used in every part of the civilized world. 

The following is from a discourse delivered by Judge 
Story, before the Boston Mechanics' Lyceum — " I my- 
self have heard the illustrious inventor relate, in an ani- 
mated and afiectionate manner, the history of his labours 
and discouragements. When, said he, I was building 
my first steam boat at New York, the project was viewed 
by the public either with indiflference, or with contempt, 
as a visionary scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but 
they were shy. They listened with patience to my expla- 
nations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on their coun- 
tenances. I felt the force of the lamentation of the poet— 

Truths would you teach to save a sinking land, 
All shun, none aid you ; and few understand. 

**As I had occasion to pass daily to and firom the 
.building yard, while my boat was in progress, I have 
often loitered unknown near the idle groups of strangers, 
gathering in little circles, and heard various inquiries as 
to the object of this new vehicle. The language was uni- 
formly that of scorn, or sneer, or ridicula The loud 
laugh often rose at my expense; the dry jest: the wise 
calculation of losses and expenditures ; the dull but end- 
less repetition of the Fulton Folly. Never did a single 
encouraging remark, a bright hope, or a warm wish, 
cross my path. Silence itself was but politeness, veiling 
its doubts or hiding its reproaches. At length the day 
arrived when the experiment was to be put into opera- 
tion. To me it was a most trying and interesting occa- 
sion. I invited my friends to go on board to witness the 
first successfiil trip. Many of them did me the fevour to 
attend as a matter of personal respect ; but it was mani* 
fest, that they did it with reluctance, fearing to be the 
nartners of my mortification and not of my trmmpL I 
u'as well aware that in my case there were many rea- 
sons to doubt of my own success. The machinery was 
new and ill made \ many parts of it were constructed by 
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mechanics unaccustomed to such work ; and une^tpecteo 
difficulties might reasonably be presumed to present 
themselves from other causes. Tne moment arrived in 
which the word was to be given for the vessel to move; 
any friends wei^e in groups upon deck ; they were silent, 
Bixd sad, and weary. I read in their looks nothing but 
disaster, and almost repented of my efforts. The signal 
was given, and the boat moved a short distance, and then 
stopped and became immoveable. To the silence of the 
preceding moment now succeeded murmurs of discon« 
tent, and agitations, and whispers, and shrugs. I could 
hear distinctly repeated, * I told you it would be so — ^it 
is a foolish scheme — I wish we were well out of it.* I 
elevated myself upon a platform, and addressing the as- 
BemUy, stated that I knew not what was the matter ; but 
if they would be quiet, and indulge me for a half an hour, 
I would either go on, or abandon the voyage for that 
time. This short respite was conceded to, without ob- 
jection. I went below, examined the machinery, and 
discovered that the cause was a slight mal-adjustment of 
some of the works. The boat was put in motion. She 
continued to move on. All were still incredulous. None 
seemed willing to trust the evidence of their own senses. 
We left the fair city of New York ; we passed through 
the romantic and ever- varying scenery of the high-lands ; 
we descried the clustering houses of Albany ; we reached 
its shores ; and then, even then, when all seemed achiev- 
ed, I was the victim of disappointment. Imagination su- 
perceded the influence of fkci. It was then doubted, if it 
could be done again ; or if done, it was doubted, if it 
eould be made of any great value. 

"Such was the history of the first experiment, as it 
lell, not in the very language which I have used, but in 
substance, from the lips of the inventor. He did not 
live, indeed, to enjoy the full glory of his invention. It 
is mournful to say that attempts were made to rob him in 
the first place of the merits of his invention, and next of its 
firuits. He fell a victim to his efiprts to sustain his title 
to both. When already his invention had covered the 
welters of the Hudson, he seemed little &aX\^&^ V'l^IsiLNJtA 
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results, and looked forward to &r more extensive opera 
tions. My ultimate triumph^ he used to sav, my ultimata 
triumph will be on the Mississippi. I know, indeed, 
that even now it is deemed impossible by many, ihfit the 
difficulties of its navigation can be overcoma But I am 
confident of success. I may not live to see it ; but the 
Mississippi will yet be covered with steam boats ; and 
thus an entire change be wrought in the course of the 
internal commerce and navigation of our country, 

" And it has been wrought. And the ste&m boat, look* 
ing to its effects upon commerce and navigation; to the 
combined influences of facilities of travelling and the 
facility of trade ; of rapid circulation of news and still 
more rapid circulation of pleasure and products ; seems 
destined to be numbered among the noblest benefactions 
of the human race." 



99. Wars wUh the Barbary States, 

War with Tripoli, — In 1803, congress sent out a 
squadron under the command of Commodore Preble, to 
the Mediterranean, to protect the American commerce, 
and to bring the Tripolitans to submission. The Tri- 
politan cruisers had long annoyed our commerce; many 
merchantmen had been taken, and their crews imprison 
ed, and cruelly used. 

After having taken a number of the enemy's vessels, 
Commodore Preble arrived before Tripoli, and block- 
aded the harbour ; his force consisted of one frigate, three 
brigs, three schooners, and six gun boats. The number 
of men engaged in the service amounted to one thousand 
and sixty. With this force, Preble repeatedly attacked 
and bombarded the city, although it was defended by a 
castle and batteries, on which were mounted 1 15 pieces 
of cannon; besides this, they had armed vessels in the 
harbour. In addition to the ordinary Turkish garrison, 
and the crews of the armed vessels, estimated at 3,000; 
apwBLvis of 20,000 Arabs had been assembled for the de- 
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fence of that city. Such, however, was the efiect of 
American bravery, that the haughty bashaw was ciia&- 
tucd into a peace, which was negotiated by Col. Lear, 
the American Consul. The pope made a public declara- 
tion, that the " United States, though in their infancy, 
had in this afiair done more to humble the anti-christian 
barbarians, on that coast, than all the European States 
had done for a long series of time.'^ 

Closely connected with the above, is the celebrated 
expedition of Gren. Eaton, acrbss the desert of Barca. 
** It happened that some time before this, the then reign- 
ing basnaw of Tripoli, Jussuf third, son of the late 
bashaw, had murdered his father and eldest brother, ana 
proposed to murder the second, in order to possess him- 
self of the throne. But the latter, Hamet Caramelli, 
made his escape, and Jussuf, without &rther opposition, 
usurped the government 

Hamet took refuge in Egypt, where he was kindly 
treated by the beys. Here he was on the arrival of an 
accredited agent of the United States,^ Gen. Eaton,) who 
revived his almost expiring hopes of regaining his right- 
ful kingdom. 

Gen. Eaton had been consul for the tJnited States up 
the Mediterranean, and was returning home when he 
heard of the situation of Hamet. Conceiving a plan of 
liberating the Americans in captivity at Tripoli, by means 
of the assistance of Hamet, and, at the same time, of re- 
storing this exile to his throne, he advised with Hamet, 
who readily listened to the project, and gave his co-ope- 
ration. 

Eaton contrived to obtain from the viceroy of Egypt 
•n amnesty for Hamet, and permission for him to pass 
the Turkish army unmolested. A rendezvous was ap- 
pcmited ; they met near Alexandria, and formed a con- 
Tention, in the eighth article of which it was stipulated, 
that Eaton should be recognised as general command- 
er-in-chief of the land forces which were or might 
be called into service against the common enemy, the 
feigning baahaw of Tripoli. The forces consisted of 9 
Americans, a company of 25 cannoniers, and a company 
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of 38 Greeks, the bashaw's suite of about 90 men, and • 
party of Arab cavalry: which, including footmen ana 
camel drivers, made the whole number about 400. Such 
was the land expedition against Tripoli The march 
was pursued through the desert of Barca, with a great 
variety of adventure and suffering, and Bomba was 
reached April i5th, where the United States vessel, the 
Argus, Capt. Hull, and the Hornet, had arrived with 
provisions, to enable the almost famished army to pro- 
ceed to Derne. April 25th, they encamped on an emi- 
nence which commands this place, and immediately re- 
connoitred. On the morning of the 26th, terms of 
amity were offered the bey, on condition of allefifiance 
and fidelity. The flag of truce was sent back with this 
laconic answer. " My head or yours !" Derne was ta- 
ken, after a furious assault, but its possession was not 
secure. An army of the reigning bashaw of Tripoli, 
consisting of several thousand troops, approached the 
town, and gave battle to the victors. May 13, but were 
repulsed with considerable loss. June 2, they returned 
to the assault, and met with no better fate. On the tenth 
an engagement took place, in which there were supposed 
to be not less than 5000 men on the field. The hopes 
of Eaton were, however, suddenly blasted by official in- 
telligence, received on the 1 1th, that the American ne- 
gotiators, in the squadron before Tripoli, had concluded 
a peace with the usurper. Eaton was required to eva- 
cuate the post of Derne, and, with his Gfeek and Ame- 
rican garrison, to repair on board the ships. It was 
necessary for him to do this clandestinely, lest his Ara- 
bian auxiliaries should endeavour to prevent him. Ha- 
met embarked at the same time ; the Arabians fled to 
the mountains ; and thus ended this gallant and roman- 
tic affair, which is stated in the official correspondence 
of the American commissioners who negotiated the 
peace, to have had the efifect of bringing the Tripolitana 
to terms. 

Eaton returned to the United States, in August, where 
he received the most flattering marks of public favour. 
The president, in his message to congress, made ho* 
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ifeoarable mention of his merit and services. A resolii" 
tion was moved in the* house of representatives, at Wash« 
ington, for presentmg him with a medal ; but the motion, 
after being warmly debated, was rejected by a small 
majority. The legislature of Massachusetts gave him 
a tract of land, 10,000 acres, in testimony of their sense 
of his ** undaunted courage and brilliant service."* 

Algerine War. — Soon after the ratification of peace 
with Great Britain, in February, 1815, congress, in 
consequence of the hostile conduct of the regency ol 
Algiers, declared war against that power. A squadron 
was immediately sent out under the command of Com. 
Decatur, (who had formerly highly distinguished him- 
self in the Tripolitan war,) consistmg of three frigates, 
two sloops of war, and four schooners. With this force 
Com. Decatur sailed from New York, May 20th, 1815, 
and arrived in the bay of Gibraltar in twenty-five days. 
On the 17th of June, off Cape de Gatt, he captured the 
Algerine frigate Mazouda, after a running fight of twen- 
ty-five minutes. After the second broadside, the Alge- 
rines ran below. In this affair, the famous Algerine 
admirai, or rais, Hammida, who had long been the ter- 
ror of tliis sea, was cut in two by a cannon shot. On 
the 19th of June, off Cape Palos, the squadron captured 
an Algerine brig of twenty-two guns. From Cape Pa- 
los the American squadron proceeded to Algiers, where 
it arrived on the 28th of June. Decatur immediately 
despatched a letter from the President of the United 
States to the E>ey, in order to afford him a fair opportu- 
nity for negotiation. The captain of the port was im- 
mediately sent to the squadron on receipt of this letter, 
accompanied by the Swedish consul; and Commodore 
Decatur, who, with Mr. Shaler, had been empowered to 
negotiate a treaty, proposed a basis, on which alone he 
would consent to enter into a treaty. This was the ab- 
solute and unqualified relinquishment of any demand of 
tribute, on the part of the regency. To this the captiin 
demurred. But being informed of the capture of the 
frigate and brig, and the death of Hammida, he was 
unaerved, and agreed to negotiate on the i^io^^^ W^^. 
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The model of the treaty was sent to the Dey, who signed 
it The principal articles in this treaty were, that no tri 
bute, under any circumstances whatever, should be re* 
quired by Algiers from the United States of America; 
that all Americans in slavery should be given up without 
ransom ; that compensation should be made for Americaito 
vessels or property, seized or detained at Algiers ; ttut 
the persons and property of Americans, A>und on board, 
of an enemy's vessel, should be sacred ; that vessels Oj 
either party putting into port should be supplied at mar- 
ket price ; that if a vessel of either party should be cast 
on the shore, she should not be plundered, &c The 
rights of American citizens on the ocean, and the land, 
were generally fully provided for, in every instance; 
and it was particularly stipulated, that all citizens of the 
United States, taken in war, should be treated as prison- 
ers of war are treated by other nations ; and held sub- 
ject to an exchange without ransom. After concluding 
this treaty, so highly honourable and advantageous to 
our country, the commissioners gave up the frigate and 
brig, which had been captured, -to their former owners. 

After this. Com. Decatur visited Tunis and Tripoli, 
and demanded and obtained compensation for the inju- 
ries done American citizens by those powers. 



101. Butt's Conspiracy. 

In the autumn of 1806, a project was detected, at the 
head of which was Col. Burr, for revolutionizing the 
territory west of the AUeganies, and of establishing an 
independent empire there, of which New Orleans was 
to be the capital, and himself the chief Towards the 
accomplishment of this scheme, which it afterwards ap- 
peared had been some time in contemplation, the skiUu] 
cunning and intrigue of Col. Burr were directed. 

In addition to this project, Col. Burr had formed ano- 
ther, which, in case of failure in the first, might be car 
tied on. independently of it — ^this was an attack on Mexico 
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mnd the establishment of an empire there, "A third 
object was provided, merely ostensible, to wit^ .he settle- 
ment of the pretended purchase of a tract of country on 
the Washita, claimed by a Baron Bastrop. This was 
to serve as a pretext for all his preparations, an allure- 
ment for such followers as really wished to acquire set- 
tlements in that country, and a cover undei which to re- 
treat in the event of a final discomfiture of b'/»h branches 
of his real designs. 

" He found at once that the attachment of the western 
country to the present union was not to be shaken ; t|yit 
its dissolution could not be efiected with the consent o« 
the inhabitants: and that his resources were inadequate, 
as yet, to effect it by force. He determined, therefore, to 
seize New Orleans, plunder the bank there, possess him- 
self of the military and naval stores, and proceed on his 
expedition to Mexico. 

** He collected, therefore, from all quarters, where 
himself or his agents possessed influence, all the ardent, 
restless, desperate, disaffected persons, who were for an 
enterprise analogous to their character. He also se 
duced good and well meaning citizens, some by assur 
ances that he possessed the confidence of the government, 
and was acting under its secret patronage ; and others 
by offers of land in Bastrop's claim on the Washita."* 

Burr was apprehended, and conveyed a prisoner to 
Richmond, in Virginia; the state in which his adherents 
had first collected. He was brought to trial August 
17th, 1807. Several days vvere consumed in the exami- 
nation of witnesses; who proved an assembling of twenty 
or thirty persons on Blannerhassett's island, in the pre- 
ceding December ; but as it did not appeal that the con 
spirators had used any force against the United States, 
or that Burr was present at the meeting, he was acquit- 
ted. Indictments had been found against Herman Blan- 
nerhassett, and five others, for a similar offence ; but on 
the issue of Burr's trial, the attorney-general declined 
(arther proceedings. The following is a part of Mr. 
Wirt's speech on this trial : 

* President's Message to Congress, J\ilv ^^\ ^^"^ - 
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** Who is Blannerhasset ? A native of Ireland, a man 
of letters, who fled from the storms of his own country 
to find quiet in ours. Possessing himself of a beautiful ^ 
island in the Ohio, he rears upon it a palace, and deco 
rates it with every romantic embellishment of fiincy. 
A shrubbery, that Shenstone might have envied, blooms 
around him : music, that might have charmed Calypso 
and her nymphs, is his ; an extensive library spreads its 
treasures before him; a philosophical apparatus offers 
to him all the secrets and mysteries of nature ; peace, 
lianquillity, and innocence, shed their mingled delights 
around him; and to crown the enchantment of the scene, 
a wife, who is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and 
graced with every accomplishment that can render it 
irresistible, had blessed him with her love, and made 
him the fether of her children. The evidence would 
convince you, sir, that this is only a faint picture of the 
real life. In the midst of all this peace, this innocence, 
and this tranquillity, this feast of the mind, this pure 
banquet of the heart, — the destroyer comes ; he comes to 
turn this paradise into a hell. A stranger presents him- 
self It is Aaron Biirr ! Introduced to their civilities 
by the high rank which he had lately held in his coun- 
try, he soon finds his way to their hearts by the dignity 
and elegance of his demeanour, the light and beauty of 
his conversation, and the seductive and fascinating power 
of his address. The conquest was not a difficult one. 
Innocence is ever simple and credulous ; conscious of no 
designs of itself, it suspects none in others ; it wears no 
^ards before its breast; every door, and portal, and • 
avenue of the Heart is thrown open, and all who choose 
it enter. Such was the state of Eden, when the serpent 
entered its bowers. The prisoner, in a more engaging 
form, winding himself into the open and unpractised 
heart of the unfortunate Blannerhasset, found but litde 
difficulty in changing the native character of that heart 
and the objects of its affection. By degrees he infuses 
into it the poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into 
it the fire of his ow.n courage ; a daring and desperate 
hirst for glory \ an ardour panting for all the storms, and 
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I)ii8t]e» and hurricane of life. In a shcTt time the whole 
man is changed, and every object of h'jB former delight 
relinquished. No more he enjoys the trancjuil scene ; it 
has become flat and insipid to his taste : his books are 
abandoned; his retort and crucible are thrown aside; 
his shrubbery blooms and breathes its fragrance upon 
the air in vam ; he likes it not: his ear no longer drinks 
the rich melody of music : it longs for the trumpet's 
clangour and the cannon's roar ; even the prattle or his 
babes, once so sweet, no longer afiects him: and the 
angel smile of his wife, which hitherto touched nis bosom 
with ecstacy so unspeakable, is now unseen and unfelt 
Greater objects have taken possession of his soul : his 
imagination has been dazzled by visions of diadems, and 
stars, and garters, and titles of nobility . he has been 
taught to burn with restless emulation at the names of 
Cromwell, Cesar, and Bonaparte. His enchanted island 
is destined soon to relapse into a desert ; and in a few 
months we find the tender and beautiful partner of his 
bosom, whom he lately * permitted not the winds of sum- 
mer to visit too roughly,' — we find her shivering, at 
midnight, on the winter banks of the Ohio, and mingling 
her tears with the torrents that froze as they fell. Yet 
this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his interest and 
his happiness ; thus seduced from the paths of innocence 
and peace ; thus confounded in the toils which were de- 
liberately spread for him, and overwhelmed by the 
mastering spirit and genius of another; this man, thus 
ruined and undone, and made to play a subordinate part 
in this grand drama of guilt and treason; this man is to 
be called the principal ofiender ; while he, by whom he 
was thus plunged and steeped in misery, is comparatively 
innocent — a mere accessory. Sir, neitler the human 
heart nor the human understanding will bear a perver- 
sion so monstrous and absurd ; so shocking to the soul ; 
so revolting to reason." 



IQflt EMfMimm &f CaftotM Lewis and Clark; to ikt 

Paei/U Oeeam, 

Id tlie Tear 1S03. the extenaive territory of Louisiana 
was miic{»8ed from the Froich goyernment, by Presi- 
dent Jeffenon. for fiieen millions of dollars^ Upon ther 
acquisition of the new territory, the attrition of tho 
goTemmcnt of the United States was directed towards 
exploring the country. Accordingly, Captains Lewis 
and Clarke, and a party of 25 men, who were enlisted 
for the purpose, were sent on this expedition. The 
partT proceeded to the mouth of Wood River, near St. 
Loius, and on the 14th of May, 1804, with thrive boats, 
began the tedious and difficult exp^ition of exploring 
the vast wilderness before them. Following the course 
of the Missouri, they arrived in October at the Mandan 
villages, where they .built a kind of fort and encamped 
for the winter. In April they left their encampment, 
and with two large boats and six small canoes proceeded 
on their expedition. On the 12th of August, 1805, they 
discovered the sources of the Missouri, the longest river 
in the known world, if we add the distance after it unites 
with the Mississippi to the ocean, it being almost 4,500 
miles long. After following the course of the river, at 
the foot of a mountain, it became so diminished in 
width that one of the men in a fit of enthusiasm, with 
one foot on each side of the river, thanked God that he 
had lived to bestride the Missouri. After they went 
about four miles, they reached a small gap, formed by 
the high mountains, which recede on each side, leaving 
room tor an Indian road. •* From the foot of one of the 
lowest of these mountcuns, which rises with an ascent 
of about half a mile, issues the remotest water of the 
Missouri." 

After they had Quenched their thirst at the fountafa^ 
they sat down by the brink of the little rivulet, and felt 
themselves rewarded for their labour and difficulties, in 
thus attaining one of the grand objects of their exped** 
tion. 
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Learing this interesting spot, they, purf uing the Iflh 
dian path through the hiterval of the hills, arrived at 
•he top of a ridge, from whence they saw high moun* 
tains, partially covered with snow, still to the west di 
thenL The ridge on which they stood formed the di- 
viding line between the watprs of the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific oceans. They followed the descent of the ridge< 
and at the distance of three quarters of a mile, reached 
a bold Qreek of clear, cold water, running to the west- 
ward. They stopped to taste, for the first time, the 
waters of the Columbia. 

Having proceeded as far as they could with canoes, 
ihey were obliged to leave them and purchase horses oif 
the natives, with which they crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains. In performing this journey they were reduced to 
great straits, being obliged to kill some of their horses 
for food. After passing several ranges of sleep and 
rugged mountains, they descended the Columbia River, 
till it discharges itself into the Pacific Ocean, where 
they arrived November 14th, 1805. They encamped 
for the winter, and on the 23d of March, 1806, set out 
on their return to^the United States. After encountering 
many dangers, hardships, and privations, they finally 
arrived at St. Louis, Missouri, on the 23d of September, 
1806. The route which the party took from St. Louis 
to the Pacific Ocean, was a distance of 4, 1 34 miles. In 
returning, they passed upon a better and more direct 
route, shortening the distance to 3,555 miles, from th« 
P&cifiC'to St Louis. 



103. Burning of the Theatre^ at Richmond, To, 

The following account of this awful catastrophe h 
from the Richmond Standard of Dec. 27th, 1811. 

Last night the Play House in this city was crowded 
with an unusual audience. There could not have been 
less than 600 persons in the house. Just before the con- 
clusion of the play, the scenery caught fire \ and in a few 
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miiiYites the whole building was wrapt in flames. It is 
alrandy asceitained that 61 persons were devoured by 
that inc^ terrific element The editor of this paner was 
in the house when the ever-to-be-remembered deplorable a 
accitlent occurred. He is informed that the scenery toolc 
fire in the back part of the house, by raising a chande- 
lier ; that the boy who wa% ordered by some of the play* 
ers to raia? it, stated, that if he did so, the scenery would 
take fire, when he was commanded in a peremptory 
manner to hoist it. The boy obeyed, and the fire was 
i'listantly communicated to the scenery. He gave the 
alarm in the rear of the stage, and requested some of the 
attendants tq cut the cords by which the combustible ma- 
terials were suspended The person whose duty it was 
to perform this business, became panic struck, and sought 
his own safety. This unfortunately happened at a time 
when one of the performers was playing near the orches- 
tra, and the greatest part of the stage, with its horrid 
danger, was obscured from the audience by a curtain. 
The flames spread with almost the rapidity of lightning; 
and the fire falling from the ceiling upon the performer, 
was the first notice which the people had of their danger. 
Even then many supposed it to bis part of the play, and 
were for a little time restrained from flight by a cry from 
the stage, that there was no danger. The performers and 
their attendants in \^m endeavoured to tear down the 
scenery. The fire flashed in every part of the house 
with a rapidity horrible and astonishing. No person, 
who was not present, can form any idea of this unexam- 
pled scene of human distress. The editor being not fitf 
from the door, was among the first to escape. No words 
can express his horror, when, on turning round, he dis- 
covered the whole building to be in flames. There was but 
one door for the greatest part of the audience to pass. 
Men, women, and children, were pressing upon each 
other, while the flames were seizing upon those behind. 
The editor went to the diflferent windows, which were 
very high, and implored his fellow-creatures to save theii 
lives by jumping out of them. Those nearest the win- 
dows, Ignorant of their dangtr, were afraid to leap down. 
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whilst those behind them were seen catching on fire and 
writhing in the greatest agonies of pain and distress. 
At length, those behind, urged by the pressing flames, 
poshed those who were nearest to the windows, and peo- 
ple of every description began to fall one upon another ; 
some with their clothes on fire, others half roasted.* * * 

The editor, with the assistance of others, caught several 
of those whom he had begged to leap from the windows. 
Fathers and mothers were deploring the loss of th^ir 
children ; children the loss of their parents. Husbands 
were heard to lament their lost companions. The people 
were seen wringing their hands, and beating their breasts; 
and those that had secured themselves, seemed to suffer 
greater torments than those who were enveloped in 
flames.* * * * , 

A sad gloom pervades this place, and every counten- 
ance is cast down to the earth. **• • Imagine what can- 
not be described. The most distant and implacable ene- 
my, and the most savage barbarians, will condole our un- 
happy lot. All those who were in the pit escaped, and 
had cleared themselves from the house, before those in 
the boxes could get down. Those from above were push- 
ing each other down the steps, when the hindermost 
might have got out by leaping into the pit. A gen- 
tleman and lady, who otherwise would have perished, 
had their lives saved by being providentially thrown 
from the second boxes. There would not have been the 
lea^ difficulty in descending from the first boxes into the 
pil • • • • • 



104. Second War with Great Britairk 

Causes of the War. — Embargo. — Declaration uj 
War. — The remote causes of the second war with Great 
Britain appear to have arisen from the war existing be- 
tween that power and France. America endeavoured 
to maintain a strict neutrality, and peaceably to continue 

a commerce with them. Jealousies, W^^N^t. ^i^*^ 
U 



between the contending powers, with respect to the con 
duct of America, and events occurred, calculated to 
injure her commerce, and to disturb her peace. The 
Berlin Decree of 1806, and that of Milan, in the suc- 
ceeding year, (both issued by the French government, 
to prevent the American flag from trading with theii 
enemy,) were followed by the British Orders in Coun 
cil ; no less extensive than the former in the design, and 
equally repugnant to the law of nations. In addition to 
these circumstances, a cause of irritation existed some 
time between the United States and Great Britain. This 
was the right of search, claimed by Great Britain, as 
one of her prerogatives. This was to take her native 
born subjects, wherever foun<i, for her navy, and to 
search American vessels for that purpose. Notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the American govern- 
ment, the officers of the British navy were not unfre- 
quently seizing native born British subjects, who had 
voluntarily enlisted on board our vessels, and had also 
impressed into the British service some thousands of 
American seamen. 

" On the 22d of June, 1807, the indignation of the 
country was aroused by the attack on the American 
frigate Chesapeake, off the Capes of Virginia, by the 
British frigate Leopard; four men were killed, and 
sixteen were wounded on board the Chesapeake, and 
four seamen impressed, three of whom were natives of 
America." 

In consequence of the British and French decrees, a 
general capture of all American property on the seas 
seemed almost inevitable. Congress therefore, on the 
recommendation of the president, on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1807, laid an embargo on all vessels within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. "In a moment, the 
commerce of the American Republic, from being, in 
point of extent, the second in the world, was reduced to 
a coasting trade between the individual States." The 
opposition to the act in several States was so great, that 
they declared against it ; and individuals throughout the 
•V lole, seized every o^^otVvimtY of infringement In 
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1809, congfress repealed the embargo law, and sabsti* 
luted a non-intercourse with France and England. 

On the 18th of June, 1812, an act was passed de* 
daring war against Great Britain. This act {^ssed thie 
house of representatives by a majority of 89 to 49 ; in 
the senate by a majority of 19 to 13. In the manifesto 
of the president, the reasons of the war were stated to 
be " the impressment of American seamen by the Bri- 
tish ; the blockade of her enemies' ports, supported by 
DO adequate /orce, in consequence of which the American 
commerce had been plundered in every sea; and tho 
British orders in council." 



105. Mob in Baltimore. 

" A few days after the declaration of war the town of 
Baltimore was seriously disturbed. Some harsh stric- 
tures on the conduct of government having appeared in 
a newspaper of that city, entitled the " FederaJ * Repub- 
lican," the resentment of the opposite party was shown 
by destroying the office and press of that establishment. 
The commotion excited by this outrage had, however, 
in a great measure subsided, and the transaction was 
brought before a criminal court for investigation. But 
events more alarming and tragical shortly afterwards 
succeeded. On the 26th of July, Mr. Hanson, the lead- 
ing editor of the obnoxious journal, who had deemed 
it prudent to leave the disordered city, returned, accom- 
panied by his political adherents ; amongst whom was 
Greneral Henry Lee, of Alexandria, an officer distin- 
guished in the revolution, for his bravery in partisan 
war&re at the head of a legion of cavalry, afterwards 
governor of Virginia, and a representative from that 
State in the congress of the Federal Government. De- 
tetmined to re-commence the paper, by first printinsf it 
in Greotgetovm, in the District of Columbia, and men 
transmitting it to Baltimore for distribution, a house 
was for this purpose occupied in Charles^aftieet^ secuced 
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Against external violence, and guarded by a party well 
provided for defence. On the 28th, papers were ac- 
cordingly issued. These contained severe animadver 
sions against the mayor, police, and the people of Bal- 
timore, for the depredations committed on the establish- 
ment in the preceding month, and were generally cir- 
culated throughout the city. 

" In the course of the day it became known that Mr. 
Hanson was in the new office in Charles-street, and it 
was early whispered that the building would be assailed. 
A number of citizens who espoused his opinions, went, 
therefore, to the house, and joined in its protection. To- 
wards the evening, a crowd of boys collected ; who, after 
using opprobrious epithets to those within, began to throw 
stones at the windows ; and about the same time, a per- 
son on the pavement, endeavouring to dissuade the youths 
from mischief, was severely wounded by something pon- 
derous thrown from the house. They were cautioned 
from the windo\A'S to desist ; but still continued to assail 
the place with stones. Two muskets were then fired 
ftxim the upper story; charged, it v^-as supposed, with 
blank cnrtridges to deter them from further violence; 
immediately the crowd in the street greatly increased ; 
the boys were displaced by men ; the sashes of the lower 
windows were broken, and attempts made to force the 
door. Muskets, in quick succession, were discharged 
from the house ; some military arrived to disperse the 
crowd ; several shots were fired in return ; and at length 
a Dr. Gale was killed by a shot from the office door. 
The irritation of the mob was increased. They planted 
a cannon against the house, but were restrained from dis- 
charging it, by the timely arrival of an additional military 
force, and an agreement that the persons in the house 
would surrender to the civil authority. Accordingly, 
early in the following morning, having received as- 
surances on which they thought themselves safe in rely- 
mg, they surrendered, and were conducted to the county 
jail, contiguous to the city. The party consisted of about 
twenty persons; amongst whom were General I^ee, 
General James Lingan, and Mr. Hanson. 



^Tbe mayor ilirected the sheriff to use e^fiftry pre^ 
caation to secure the doors of the prison, and the com 
mander of the troops to employ a competent force to 
preserve the peace. In the evening every thing hore the 
appearance of tranquillity ; and the soldiers, by the con- 
sent of the magistrate, were dismissed. But, shortly 
after dark, a great crowd of disorderly persons reas- 
sembled about the jail, and manifested an intention to 
ferce it open. On being apprised of this, the mayor 
hastened to the spot, and with the aid of a few other 
gentlemen, for a while prevented the execution of the 
design : but they were at length overpowered by the 
Quinber and violence of the assailants. The mkyor was 
carried away by force; and the turnkey compelled to 
open the doors. A tragedy ensued, which cannot be 
described : it can be imagined only by those who are 
^miliar with scenes of blood. General Lingan was 
killed ; eleven were beaten and mangled with weapons 
of every description, such as stones, bludgeons, and 
sledge-hammers, and then thrown as dead, into one pile, 
outside of the door. A fow of the prisoners fortunately 
escaped through the crowd : Mr. Hanson, fainting from 
kis repeated wounds, was carried by a gentlerdan, (of op- 
posite political sentiments,) at tVe hazard of his own life, 
across the adjoining river, whence he with difficulty 
reached the dwelling of a friend. 

** No efiectual inquisition was ever made into this signal 
violation of the peace, nor punishment inflicted on the 
g^ty. The lea(^rs, on both sides, underwent trials; 
but,' owing to the inflammation of public feeling, Uiey 
were acquitted.''* 



106. General HulV$ Surrender, 

Soon after the declaration of war, on the 16th of Aa- 
^fost, General Hull, the governor of Michigan Territonr, 
surrendered his whole army, and the fort at Detroit, witn- 
out a single battle, to General Brock. **So entirely mi* 

* 

• GrimBluLw's Hist U. 8. 
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pr!piirjii was :he public sbr this eAiaordinary event, tha 
no Jiiti ZMMid liive btfLe^ed it to hare taken place, unti 
oooimunicated D7:m is ocneial jourrc." Hull had been 
3t:ac ic 111^ lead Jt iboac "^.oOO roeo, to Detroit, with & 
7:ew jt' putting ui end to che Indian hostilities in thai 
purt 31* -iie I'jujicry. At the time of the surrender of the 
iDJt, ic is 5uid :'iac his tbrcie consisted of more than 1000 
men. that n 'Jie British of 13M. of whom more than half 
wer*e Lidiuns. When the British column had arrived 
within 0^)1} yards of the American lines. General Hull 
ordered his men, who were placed in a &TOurable situa- 
doa :o unnoy ihe enemy, to retreat into the fort, and that 
the cannon should not be dred. '• Immediately there 
was heard a 'onivereal burst of indignation." The order, 
hu we ver. could not be disobe ved. The men were ordered 
to stuck their arms : a white flag was hung out upon 
the walls, and a commuDication passed hetween the two 
generals, which was shortly tbllowed by a capitulation. 
Not only the American force at IDetroit^ but various de- 
tachments from the fort, the volunteers, and all the pro- 
Tisions at Raisin, the fortided posts and garrisons, and 
the whole ^territory and inhabitants of Michigan, were 
delivered over to the commanding general of the British 
forces. Two thousand five hundred stand of arms, forty 
barrels of powder, and t>venty-five iron and eight brass 
pieces of ordnance, the greater part of which had been 
captured from the British in the revolutionary war, were 
surrendered with them. The American volunteers and 
militia were sent home, on condition oftnot serving again 
during the war, unless exchanged. The general, and 
the regular troops were sent to Quebec as prisoners of 
war. 

Being exchanged. General Hull was prosecuted by 
the government of the United States, and arraigned be- 
fore a military tribunal, who acquitted him of the charge 
of treason, but sentenced him to death, for cowardice and 
unofficerlike conduct. But in consequence of his age 
and revolutionary services, the president remitted the 
punishment of death, but deprived him of all military 
command. 
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107. Capture of He Gmerrien,. 

The Constitution, Captain HulL bad sailed irom Amr 
oapolis on the 5th of July. On the 17th, he was chased 
by a ship of the line and four firigates ; when by an ex- 
ertion of able seamanship, than which, the victory itself 
though more beneficial, could not be more worthy of ap- 
plause, he escaped firom the unequal combat On the 
19th of August, he had an oppoitnnity of trying his frigate 
against a single vessel of the enemy. This was the 
Ouerriere ; one of the best of the same class in the British 
navy, and in no way averse to the rencounter, as she 
promptly awaited her antagonist's arrivaL She had, for 
some time, been searching for an American trigate; 
having given a formal challenge to every vessel of the 
same xle^^ription. At one of her roast heads was a flag; 
on wiiich her name was inscribed in conspicuous letters; 
and on another, the words. *'Not the Little Belt;'' allud- 
ing to the broadsides which the President had fired into 
that sioop, be&)re the war. The Constitution being ready 
for action, now approached, her crew giving three cheers. 
Both continued manoeuvring for three quaners of an 
hour ; the Ouerriere attempted to take a raking position, 
and filing in this, soon afterwards began to pour out her 
broadsides, with a view of crippling her antagonist 
From the Constitution not a gun had been fired. Already 
had an officer twice come on the quarter-deck, with in- 
formation that several of the men had fallen at the guns. 
Though burning with impatience, the crew silent' 
awaited the orders of their commander. The long ex- 
pected moment at length arrived. The vessel being 
brought exactly to the designed position, directions were 
given to fire broadside after broadside in quick succession. 
Never was any scene more dreadful For fifteen mi- 
nutes, the lightning of the Constitution's guns is a con- 
tinual blaze, and their thunder roars without intermission. 
The enemy's mizzen mast lies over her side, and she 
stands exposed to a fire that sweeps her decks. She 
becomes unmanageable; her hull is shattered, her saik 
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and rigging cut to pieces. Her mainmast and foremast 
fall overboard, taking \iHth them every spar except the 
bowsprit The firing now ceased, and the Guerriere sur 
rendered. Her loss was fifteen killed, and sixty-thret 
wounded ; the Constitution had seven men killed, and 
seven wounded The Guerriere was so much damaged, 
as to render it mipossible to bring her into port; she 
was, therefore, on the foUowing day, blown up. I'he 
Constitution received so little injury, that she was in a 
few hours ready ibr another action.* 



108. Battle at QueeTutaum. 

Early in the morning of the 13th October, 1812, a 
detachment of about 1000 men, from the army of the 
Centre, crossed the river Niagara, and attacked the 
British on Clueenstown heights. This detachment, under 
the command of Colonel Solomon Van Rensselaer, suc- 
ceeded in dislodging the enemy ; but not being re-enforced 
by the militia from the American side, as was expected, 
they were ultimately repulsed, and obliged to surrender. 
The British General, Brock, was killed during the en- 
gagement. 

The forces designetl to storm the heights, were divided 
into two columns; one of 300 militia, under Colonel 
Van Rensselaer, the other, 300 regulars, under Colonel 
Christie. These were to be followed by Colonel Fen- 
wick's artillery, and then the other troops in order. 

Much embarrassment was experienced by the boat8» 
firom the eddies, as well as by the shot of the enemy, in 
crossing the river. Colonel Van Rensselaer led the van, 
and landed first with 100 men. Scarcely had he leaped 
'rom the boat, when he received four severe wound& 
Being, however, able to stand, he ordered his officers to 
move with rapidity and storm the fort. This service 
was gallantly performed, and the enemy were driveD 
down the hill in every direction. 
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Both parlies were now re-enforced ; the Americans bj 
regulars and militia, the British by the 49th regiment, 
consisting of 600 regulars, under General Brock. Upon 
ibis the conflict was renewed, in which General Brock, 
and liis aid. Captain McDonald, fell almost in the same 
moment. After a desperate engagement, the enemy 
were repulsed, and the victory was thought complete. 

Colonel Van Rensselaer now crossed over, for the 
purpose of fortifying the heights, preparatory to another 
attack, should the enemy be rtfe-enforced. This duty he 
assigned to Lieutfenant Totten, an able engineer. 

But the fortune of the day was not yet decided. At 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, the enemy, being re-enforced 
by several hundred Chippewa Indians, rallied, and again 
advanced, but were a third time repulsed. At this mo- 
ment. General Van Rensselaer, perceiving the militia 
on the opposite Side embarking but slowly, hastily re- 
crossed the river, to accelerate their movements. But 
what was his chagrin, on reaching the American side, 
to hear more than 1200 men (militia) positively refuse 
to embark. The sight of the engagement had cooled 
that ardour, which, previously to the attack, the com- 
mander-in-chief could scarcely restrain. While their 
countrymen were nobly struggling for victory, they 
could remain idle spectators of the scene. All that a 
brave, resolute, and benevolent commander could do, 
General Van Rensselaer did — he urged, entreated, com- 
manded, but it was all in vain. Eight hundred British 
soldiers, from Fort George, now hove in sight, and 
pressed on to renew the attack. The Americans, for a 
time, continued to struggle against this ibrce, but were 
finally obliged to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

The number of American troops killed, amounted to 
about 60, and about 100 were wounded. Those who 
Mirrendered themselves prisoners of war, including the 
wounded, were about 700. The loss of the British is 
unknown, but must have been severe.* 

*Goodric2i. 
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109. Massacre ai Fort Mimmsf, 

In 1812, Tecumseh, the celebrated Shawnee chief airf 
British ally, appeared among the Indians of the souths 
and by his arts of persuasion, induced a large majority 
of the Creek nation, and a considerable portion of th« 
other tribes, to take up arms against the United Statea 
Being supplied with unplements of war frc»n the Britislk, 
through the channel of the Floridas, they accordingly 
comtnenced hostilities. 

" Alarm and consternation prevailed ^mong the white 
inhabitants; those of Tensaw diistrict, a considerable 
settlement of the Alabama,, fled for safety to Fort Mimms, 
on that river, sixteen mrles above Fort Stoddard. Th« 
place was garrisoned by one hundred and fifty volunteers, 
of the Mississippi territory, under Mcrjor Beasly. The 
inhabitants collected at the fort amounted to about three 
hundred. 

"At eleven o'clock in the forenoon of the 30th or 
August, a body of Indians, to the amount of six or seven 
hundred warriors, issued from the adjoining wood, and 
approached the fort ; they advanced within a few rods ol 
it liefrre the alarm was given. As the sentinel ciiud 
out, " Indians," they immediately gave a war-whoop, 
and .rushefl ui at the gate, before the garrison had time 
to shut it. This decided their fate. Major Beasly was 
mortally wounded at the commencement of the assjiult j 
he orden'd his men to secure the ammunition, ami re- 
treat mt(» the house ; he was himself carried into th« 
kitchen, and afterwards consumed in the flames. 

"The fort was origmally square, but Major Btiawly 
had enlai t»ed it by extending the lines upon two sidesr 
about fifi/ feet, and putting up a new side, mto which the 
gate was removed ; the old line of pickets were standing, 
and the Iivdians, on rushing in at the gate, obtained pos- 
session of the outer part, and through the port-holot of 
the old line of pickets, fired on the people who held the 
interior. On the opposite side of the fort was an oflset, 
or bastion, made round the' back gate, which, being open 
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Oh the outside, was occupied by the Indians, who, witli 
the axes that lay scattered about, cut down the gate. Thf 
people in the K>rt kept possession of the port-holes on 
the other lines, and fired on the Indians wno remainea 
on the outside. Some of the Indians ascended the block 
house at one of the corners, and fired on the garrison 
below, but were soon dislodged ; they succeeded how- 
ever, in setting fire to a house near the pickets, which 
communicated to the kitchen, and froyi thence to the 
main dwelling-house. When the people in the fort saw 
the Indians in full possession of the outer court, the g^te 
open, men fiust falling, and their houses in flames, tney 
gave up all for lost, and a scene of the most distressing 
horror ensued The women and children sought refuge 
in the upper story of the dwelling-house, and were con- 
sumed m the flames, the Indians dancing and yelling 
round them with the most savage delight. Those who 
were without the buildings, were murdered and scalped 
without distinction of age or sex ; seventeen only escaped. 
« The battle and massacre lasted from eleven in the fore- 
noon until six in the afternoon, by which time the work 
of destruction was fully completed, the fort and buildings 
entirely demolished, and upwards of four hundred men, 
women, and children, massacred.''* 



110. Capture of York, U. C. 

•* On the 23d of April, Gren. Dearborn embarked at 
Sackett's Harbour, with sixteen hundred men, on an ex- 
pedition against York, at the head of the lake, leaving 
the defence of the harbour, with all the stores, public 
property, and a new ship on the stocks, to a handful of 
regulars, under Colonel Backus, and the neighbouring 
mnitia, not then arrived. It seemed to have escaped the 
observation of the commanding general, that the enemy 
would probably, in his absence, strike at an important 
po8t thus left uncovered. On the 27th, General Dear 

* P«rkin*B Late War. 
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born, tvith the fleet, arrived before the town of York 
and immediately commenced a disembarkation. The 
conmianding general intrusted the further prosecution of 
the expedition to General Pike, and remained on board 
the fleet. To oppose their landing, a corps of British 
grenadiers, the Glengary fencibles, and several bodies of 
Indians, appeared at different points on the shore. At 
eight o'clock the troops commenced their landing, three 
miles westward of the town, and a mile and a half di& 
tant from the British works. The place first designed 
for their landing, was a cleared field near the sitt^ of the 
old French fort Tarento ; but the wind was high, and 
prevented the first division from landing at that place, 
and also prevented the ships from covering their disem 
barkation. The riflemen, under Major Forsythe, first 
landed, under a heavy fire from the enemy. Major Ge- 
neral Sheaflfe had collected his whole force, consisting of 
about seven or eight hundred regulars and militia, with 
a hundred Indians, to oppose their landing, and com- 
■manded in person. Major Fors3rthe, although supported* 
by the troops as promptly as possible, was obliged to sus- 
tain alone a sharp conflict with the whole British force, 
for nearly half an hour. As soon as General Pike had 
efl^ectcd his landing, with about eight hundred men, the 
British retreated to their works. The main body of the 
Americans landed and formed at old fort Tarento, and 
quickly advanced through a thick wood to an open 
ground near the British works. The first battery was 
carried by assault, and the columns moved on towards the 
main works: when the head of the column had arrived 
within about sixty rods, a tremendous explosion took 
place, from a magazine prepared for that purpose, and 
icilled and wounded one hundred men. General Pike 
was mortally wounded by a stone which was thrown up 
by the explosion, and struck him on the breast. He was 
immediately conveyed on board the commodore's ship, 
and soon expired. After the confusion which thes« 
events neccs.sarily occasioned, the American troops pro- 
ceeded to the town, and agreed to a capitulation with the 
commanding officers of the Canadian militia, by which 
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1 was stipulated, that all the public property should be 
delivered to the Americans, the militia surrendered pri- 
soners of war, and private property protected. Immedi- 
ately after the explosion, Gen. Sheafle, with the regulars, 
retreated out of the reach of the American arms. Two 
hundred and fifty militia, and My marines and regulars, 
were included in the capitulation. The American loss 
was fourteen killed in battle, and fifty-two by the explo- 
sion ; twenty-three wounded in battle, and one hundred 
and eight by the explosion. One large vessel on the 
stocks, and a quantity of naval stores, were set fire to by 
the British, and consumed ; but more naval stores were 
taken by the Americans than could be carried away. 
The public buildings for military use, and the military 
stores which could not be removed, were destroyed. 
York was the seat of government for Upper Canada^ 
and the principal depot for the Niagara frontier, and De- 
troit General SheaflTe's baggage and papers were taken. 
In the government hall, a human scalp was found sus- 
pended over the speakers chair, with the mace and oth^r 
emblems of power. This building was burned, contrary 
to the orders of the American general."* 



111. Battle on Lake Erie. 

The American fleet consisted of nine vessels, carrying 
fifty-four guns, commanded by Commodore Perry, a 
young officer. The British fleet, of six vessels and six- 
ty-three guns, under Commodore Barclay, an old and 
experienced officer, who had served under Nelson. The 
line of battle was formed at 11 o^clock, September 10, 
1813. At fifteen minutes before twelve, the enemy's 
flag-ship, ** Queen Charlotte," opened a furious fire upon 
the "Lawrence," the flag-ship of Commodore Perry. 
The wind being light, the rest of the squadron were una- 
ble to come to his assistance, and he was compelled for 
two hoars to sustain the fire of two of the enem/s ships^ 

•Perkins. 
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',>! ::'!^ "il .\* A-:vi?tr i m::!.? *tl5 fbuirht between the 
ATi'ir-.Ci . a7": V i.i'inrr ^'t^c*. Hirricr.. and the British 
i/i«i»:r J-. . '.''^•x:\rr ::• v. .: c'^ :r.e British Avere defeated^ 
i;.J Dec.-. ■ •':.! ::::: :h.t: hjLi.i-? :f the Americans. 

The B. ■:■.!§>- ■•v«?i-5 .i5!?:s:ec by a Ksly ol 1"200 or 1500 
I:20:a:2 wdrri.^rs. 'tec on bv Tecuinseh. a celebrated Indian 
chieil-din. Upon the :e.^ the onset was besrun by Te- 
cums^fh, '.vi'.h ;jreat rary. He was opposed by Col. John- 
•on, of Keruuckv The Indians seemed determined to 
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conquer ov die. The terrible voice of Tecumseh was 
heard encouraging his warriors ; although beset on every 
side, they fought with determined courage. Col. John- 
son now rushed towards the spot, where the savage war- 
riors were gathering around their undaunted chie&un. Id 
a moment a hundred rifles were aimed at the American* 
the balls pierced his dress and accoutrements, and him- 
self and his horse received a number of wounds. At the 
instant his horse was about to &11 under him, he was dis- 
covered by Tecumseh; having 'discharged his rifle, he 
sprang forward with his tomahawk ; but, struck with the 
appearance of the brave man before him, he hesitated for 
a moment, and that moment was his last. Col. Johnson 
levelled a pistol at his breast, and they both, almost at the 
same instant, fell to the ground. CoL Johnson's men now 
rushed forward to his rescue, and the Indians, hearing no 
longer the voice of their chief, soon fled. 

" Thus fell Tecumseh, and with him fell the last hope 
of our Indian enemies." Since the year 1790, he had been 
in almost every engagement with the whites ; he was a 
determined enemy to the attempts to civilize the Indians, 
and had for years endeavoured to unite the tribes in oppo- 
sing the progress of the settlements of the whites, any 
farther to the westward. On the opening of the last war 
he visited many tribes, and by his uncommon eloquence 
and address, roused his countrymen to arms against the 
United States. " Tecumseh had received the stamp of 
greatness from the hand of nature, and had his lot been 
cast in a diflerent state of society, he would have shone as 
one of the most distinguished of men. He was endowed 
with a powerful mind, and with the soul of a hero. There 
was an uncommon dignity in his countenance and man- 
ners, and by the former he could be easily distinguished, 
even after death, among the slain, for he wore no insignia 
9tf distiacuoo." 
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i ) ^ Barbarities of the British at Hampton^ Va,, imlSlZ 

The troops under Sir Sidney Beckwith, and the sailorii 
under Admiral Cockhurn, no sooner found themselves io 
possession of the town of Hampton, than they indulged in 
a S}'stem of pillage not less indiscriminate than that 
which had attended the visit of most of the same men 
to Havre de Grace. To these acts of cruelty and op- 
pression upon the unresisting and innocent inhabitantis, 
they added others of the most atrocious and lawless na- 
ture, the occurrence of which has been proved by the 
solemn affirmation of the most respectable people of that 
country. Age, innocence, nor sex, could protect the in- 
habitants whose inability to escape obliged them to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of the conquerora 
The persons of the women were indiscriminately viola- 
ted. The brutal desires of an abandoned and profligate 
soldiery, were gratified, within the view of those who 
alone possessed the power and authority to restrain them : 
and many of the unfortunate females, who had extricated 
themselves from one party, were pursued, overtaken, and 
possessed by another. Wives torn from the sides of their 
wounded husbands ; mothers and daughters stripped of 
their clothing in the presence of each other ; and, those 
who had fled to the river side, and as a last refuge had 
plunged into the water, with their in&nt children in their 
arms, were driven again at the point of the bayonet, 
upon the shore, where neither their own entreaties and 
exertions, nor the cries of their ofl^pring, could restrain 
the remorseless cruelty of the insatiable enemy, who 
paraded the victim of his lust through the public streets 
of that town. An old man, whose infirmities had drawn 
him to the very brink of the gmve, was murdered in the 
arms of his wife, almost as infirm as himself, and her re- 
monstrance was followed by the discharge of a pistol into 
her breast. The wounded militia who had crawled from 
the field of battle to the military hospital, were treated with 
no kind of tenderness, even by the enemy's officers, and 
the common wants of nature were rigorously denied to 



them. To these transcendent enonnities, were added tht 
wanton and profligate destruction not only of the medical 
stores, but of the physician's drug rooms and laboratories ; 
from which only those who had been wounded in battle, 
and those upon whose persons these outrages had been 
committed, could obtain that assistance, without which, 
they must inevitably suffer the severest privations. Two 
days and nights were thus consumed by the British sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines ; and, their separate command- 
ers, were all that time quartered in the only house the 
furniture of which escaped destruction. On the morning 
of the 27th, at sunrise, apprehensions being entertained 
of an attack from the ncighbourinfif militia, whom, it was 
reasonably conjectured, the recital of these transactions 
would arouse into immediate action, the British forces 
were ordered to embark ; and in the course of that morn- 
ing, they departed from the devoted town, which will im- 
memorially testify to the unprovoked and unrelenting cru- 
elty of the British troops. They had previously carried 
off the ordnance which had been employed in the defence 
of the town, as trophies of their victory ; but, when they 
determined on withdrawing from the place, they moved 
away with such precipitation, that several hundred weight 
of provisions, a quantity of muskets and ammunition, 
and some of their men, were left behind, and captured on 
the following day by Captain Cooper's Cavalry. Having 
abandoned their intentions of proceeding to another at- 
tempt on the defences of Norfolk, the whole fleet stood 
down to a position at New-Point Comfort, where they 
proposed watering, previously to their departure from the 
bay, on an expedition against a town in one of the eastern 
States. 

Such was the agitation of the public mind throughout 
Virginia, which succeeded the circulation of the account 
of me assault on Hampton, that representations were 
made to General Robert R. Taylor, the commandant of 
Jie district, of the necessity of leaming from the com- 
manders of the British fleet and army, whether the out- 
rage would be avowed, or the perpetrators punished.— 
That able oflicer immediately despatched his aid to Admi- 
15 



ral Warren, with a cartel for the exchange of prisoMi 
and a protest against the proceedings of the British troo] 
in which he stated, that " the world would suppose tbo 
acts to have been approved, if not excited, which shdi 
be passed over with impunity ;" that he " thought it 
less due to his own personal honour, than to that of 1 
country, to repress and punish every excess ;" that ' 
would depend on him (Warren) whether the evils in 
parable from a state of war, should, in future operatio 
be tempered by the mildness of civilized life, or, under 1 
admiraPs authority, be aggravated by all the fiendli 
passions which could be instilled .^into them." To t 
protest. Admiral Warren replied, that he would refer il 
•Sir Sidney Beck with, to whose discretion he submit 
the necessity of an answer. Sir Sidney not only fro 
avowed, but justified, the commission of the excea 
complained of; and induced the American comman 
to believe the report of deserters, that a promise 1 
been made to the fleet, of individual bounty, of the pi 
der of the town, and of permission to commit the sa 
acts, if they succeeded m the capture of Norfolk. 
Sidney stated, that " the excesses at Hampton, of wh 
General Taylor complained, were occasioned by a ] 
ceeding at Crany Island. That at the recent attack 
that place, the troops, in a barge which had been si 
by the fire of the American guns, had been fired on I 
party of Americans, who waded out and shot these p 
fellows, while clinging to the wreck of the boat; 
that with a feeling natural to such a 'proceeding, the * 
of that corps landed at Hampton " The British gi 
ral expressed also a wish that such scenes should not 
cur again, and that the subject might be entirely at i 
The American general, however, alive to the reputa 
of the arms of his country, refused to let it rest, and 
mediately instituted a court of inquiry, composed of 
and unprejudiced officers. The result of a long 
careful investigation, which was forwarded to Sir Sic 
Beckwith, was, that none of the enemy had been i 
on, afler the wreck of the barge, except a soldier, 
had attempted to esca^^ lo llvat division of the Br 
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troops which had landed, that he was not killed, and tha* 
80 fiur from shooting either of those unfortunate men, the 
American troops had waded out to their assistance. To 
this report Sir Sidney never deemed it necessary to reply» 
and the outrages at Hampton are still unatoned. Many 
of the unhappy victims died, of wounds and hruises, 
inflicted on them in their struggles to escape, which baf- 
fled the medical skill of the surrounding country.* 



114. Battle of Niagara, 

On the 25th of July, 1814, Gen. Scott arrived at the 
Niagara cataract, and learned that the British were in 
force directly in his front, separated only by a narrow 
piece of w^ood. Having despatched this intelligence to 
General Brown, he advanced upon the enemy, and the 
action commenced at six o'clock in the afternoon. AU 
though General Ripley, with the second brigade. Major 
Hendman, with a corps of artillery, and Greneral Portcrr^ 
with the volunteers, pressed forward with ardour ; it was 
an hour before they could be brought up to his suppr^it ; 
—during this time his brigade alone sustained tlie con- 
flict General ScotC Ji^d pressed through the wood, axid 
engaged the Britirii olf the Ctueensbin road, with the 'Jih^ 
Uth, and 12th regiments, the 25ch haring bi^eo thrown 
on the right. The fresh troops tinder CMriMrr^l Hij^l^y, 
having arrived, now advanced to relieve O^MrraJ Kc/^ 
whose exhausted brigade formed a reterre iu tli« r*isxr 
The British artillery had taken poit on a cofyj/rjuaf>d;ug 
eminence, at the hoid of Lund/s Lucte. ifuyyjf\^ i/y a 
line of infantry, out of reach of the Axck^^ricarj lAr^iiee- 
This was the key of the whol^ yu^^/fj : if<Hu Ju«?X4ce 
they poured a most deadly fire on iju^ Aiii^/>c«fj nt^kf. 
It became necessary either to leait: lh^ yv^uu^* or lo 
carry this post and seize the i«ei^ht 1'W i^^f oet^t- 
rate task was assigned to Coloo-r'rMj.'Wf ^Mi s*^:^J^ivg 
Jie order from Greneral BroM'cu Li^ «;tijdujjv p\tn*^^ ^^^ 
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poeition, and answered, ** / wiU try, sir /" which expi 
sion was afterwards the motto of his regiment. The f 
regiment, under the command of Colonel Nicholas, w 
ordered to menace the British in&ntry, and sujqi 
Colonel Miller in the attack. This corps, after a ^ 
charge or <wo, gave way, and left him without supp 
Without regarding this occurrence. Colonel Miller 
yanced coolly and steadily to his ohject, amid a treii 
dous fire, and at the point of the bayonet, carried the 
tillery and the height The guns were immediat 
turned upon the enemy ; General Ripley now broc 
up the 23d regiment to the support of Colonel Mil 
and the first regiment was rallied and brought into I 
and the British were driven from the hill. At this ti 
Major Jessup, with the 25th regiment, was engaged 
most obstinate conflict, with all the British that remai 
on the field. He had succeeded in turning the Bri 
left flank. Captain Kctchum, with a detachment of 
regiment, succeeded in gaining the rear of the Bri 
lines at the point where Generals Drummond and B 
with their suites, had taken their stations, and made t 
all prisoners. The British officers, mistaking thia 
tachment for a company of their own men, were orde 
them to press on to the combat, when Capt. Ketc 
stepped forward, and coolly observed, that he had th 
nour to command at that time, and immediately 
ducted the officers and their suites, into the rear oj 
American lines ; General Drummond, in the confl 
of the scene, made his escape. The British rallied u 
the hill, and made a desperate attempt to regain thei 
tillery, and drive the Americans from their position 
without success ; a second and third attempt was i 
with the like result. Gen. Scott was engaged in i 
ling these attacks, and though with his shoulder 
lured, and a severe wound in the side, continued n 
head of his column, endeavouring to turn the enc 
right flank. The volunteers under Gen. Porter, di 
the last charge of the British, precipitated thems 
apon the lines, broke them, and took a large numi 
prisoners. Geneiai Biovjn, dxvxm^ the whole ai 
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was at the most exposed points, directing and aninatin/t 
his troops. He received a severe wound on the thigh, 
and in the side, and would have given the command to 
Gen. Scott, hut on inquiring, found that he was severely 
wounded. He continued at the head of his troops until 
the last effort of the British was repulsed, when loss oi 
blood obliged him to retire ; he then consigned the com 
nand to Gen. Ripley. At twelve o'clock, both parties 
retired from the iield to their respective encampments, fk- 
tigged and satiated with slaughter. The battle continued, 
with little intermission, from six in the afternoon until 
twelve at night. After Col. Miller had taken the bat- 
tery, and driven the British from the heights, and Gen. 
Riall and suite had been taken, there was a short cessa- 
tion, and the enemy appeared to be about yielding the 
ground, when re-enforcements arrived to their aid, and the 
battle was renewed with redoubled fury for another space 
of two hours ; much of this time the combatants were 
within a few yards of each other, and several times offi- 
cers were found commanding the enemy's platoons. 
Capt Spencer, aid to Gen. Brown, was despatched with 
orders to one of the regiments : when about to deliver 
them, he suddenly found himself in contact with a Bri- 
tish corps; with great coolness and a firm air, he in 
quired, what regiment is this? On being answered, the 
koyal Scots, he immediately replied, ''Royal Scots,- re- 
main as ynu are /" The commandant of the corps, sup- 
posing the orders came from his commanding general, 
immediately halted his regiment, and Capt. Spencer rode 
off. Col. Miller's achievement, in storming the battery, 
was of the most brilliant and hazardous nature ; it was 
decisive of the events of the battle, and entitled him and 
his corps to the highest applause ; most of the officers 
engaged in that enterprise were killed or wounded. The 
battle was fought to the wert of, and within half a mil« 
of the Niagara cataract. The thunder of the cannon, 
the roaring of the falls, the incessant discharge of mus- 
ketry, the groans of the dying and wounded, during the 
six hours in which the parties were engaged in close 
combat, heightened by the circ^mistance of its being; night 
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aflb ded such a scene, as is rarely to be met with ii 
history of human slaughter. The evening was 
and the moon shone with lustre, when not envelop 
clouds of smoke from the firing of the contending ar 
Considering the numbers engaged, few contests hav< 
been more sanguinary.* 

This was one of the most severe and bloody I 
which was fought during the war. The British 
engaged, amounted to 5,000 men : many of their t 
were selected from the flower of Lord Wellin| 
army. The American force consisted of 4,D00 
The loss of Americans in killed, wounded, and mil 
was 860 men ; that of the British was 878 men. 



115. Burning of Washington City. 

In Auorust, 1814, a body of about 6,000 British ti 
eommanded by Gen. Ross, landed at Benedict, on th 
tuxent, 47 miles from Washington; on the 21st oi 
gust, he marched to Nottingham. He met with 
opposition on his march, until within about six mi 
Washington, at Bladensburgh. Here Gen. Winder, 
the American forces, composed mostly of militia, b 
collected, opposed them. The Americans, however 
at the beginning of the contest. Com. Barney, 
about 400 men, made a brave resistance ; but the en 
superior in numbers, compelled him to surrender. 

Leaving Bladensburgh, Gen. Ross went to Was! 
ton, where he arrived in the evening of the 23d of 
gust, about S o'clock, with 700 men, having left the 
body about a mile and a half from the capital. t 1 
being neither civil nor military authorities to whom 

♦ Perkins' late War. 

t According to the account of the British officer, who was i 
expedition, the sole object of the disembarkation was the destr 
of the American flotilla. When that flotilla retreated to Nottinj 
Admiral Cockburn urged the necessity of a pursuit, and final] 
Vailed on G«n. Ross to proceed on to attack Washington. Wh 
Brrived near the city, Gen. Ross sent in a flag of truce, with 1 
Scarcely had the party wit\i \ie 9i^% envsc^ Uie cUy^ when theg 
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proposition could be made, the work of conflagration 
commenced. The capitol, the President's house, the 
offices of the treasury, war, and navy departments, and 
their furniture, with several private, buildings, were de- 
stroyed. The party sent to burn the president's house, 
entered it, and found in readiness the entertainment which 
^had been ordered for the American officers. In the di- 
ning hall the table was spread for forty guests, the side^ 
board furnished with the richest liquors, and in the 
kitchen the dishes all prepared. These uninvited guests 
devoured the feast with little ceremony, ungratefully set 
fire to the building where they had been so liberally fed, 
and returned to their comrades. — One house from which 
Gren. Ross apprehended himself to have been shot at, was 
burned, and all the people found in it slain. The most 
important public papers had been previously removed. 
The navy yard, with its contents, ana apparatus, one fri- 
gate of the largest class on the stocks, and nearly re^dy 
to launch, and several smaller vessels, were destroyed by 
Commodore Tingey, under the direction of the secretary 
of the navy, after the capture of the city. 

The loss to the United States, as estimated by a com 
mittee of the senate, was, in the capitol and other public 

buildings, $460,000 

At the navy yard, in moveable property, - 417,745 
In buildings and fixtures, • • • 91,425 



$969,170 

To this estimate is to be added the loss of the public 

library, ftumiture, and other articles not included in the 

foregoing; making the whole public loss somewhat to 

exc^ a million of dollars 

The British, having accomplished the object of their 

fired upon from the windows of one of the houses. Two corporals of 
theSlsL and the horse of the general himself^ who accompanied them, 
were killed. This outrage roused the indignation of every individual 
•f the army. All thoughts of accommodation were instantly laid 
aside; the troops advanced forthwith into the city, and having first 
pat to the sword all who were found in the house from whence the 

Slots were fired, and reduced it to ashes, they proceeded without d»> 
y to bum and destroy every thing in the most distant degree coa- 
DMted with the government 
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visit, left the city on the 25tht and passed throng 
densburgh at midnight, on the route to Benedict 
left their dead unburied ; such of their wounded at 
ride were placed on horseback ; others in carts ai 
gons, and upwards of ninety left behind. The wc 
British prisoners were intrusted to the humanity oi 
modore Barney, who provided every thing for the! 
fort; and such as recovered, were exchanged, a 
turned to the British. Two hundred pieces of ai 
at the arsenal and navy yard fell into their hands, 
they were unable to remove : these they spiked, ki 
off the trunions, and left. Their retreat, though 
lested, was precipitate, and conducted under evide 
prehensions of an attack. They reached Benedict 
29th, and embarked on the 30th.* 

Their whole loss during this expedition was 4 
killed and wounded, besides five hundred more, whi 
made prisoners or deserted. 



116. Battle of Plattsburgh. 

About the 1st of Sept. 1814, Sir George Provos 
vemor General of Canada, with 14,000 men, enters 
village of Champlain, and issued addresses and p 
mations inviting the citizens to his standard, and p 
sing them the protection of his majesty's govern 
Prom Cbamplam he continued to make gradua 
proaches towards Plattsburg, until the 6th. Ear 
the morning of that day, he made a rapid advance i 
columns, one coming down the Beckmantown roac 
the other along the Lake road. At a bridge crossing 
creek, intersecting the latter. General Macomb ha( 
tioned a detachment of 200 men, under Captain S; 
of the 13th, to abbattis the woods, and to place obi 
tions in the road ; after which he was to fortify hi 
with two field pieces, sent with him for that purpose 
to receive orders from Lieutenant Colonel Apphng, 

• Petkiu'iLatoWtr. 
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with 100 riflemen, was reconnoitring the enemy's mov^ 
menta, some distance in advance of this position. The 
brigade of General Brisbane, which approached through 
Jie Beckmantown road, with more rapidity than the 
olher, was met by about 700 militia, under Gen. Mooers, 
who, after a slight skirmish with the enemy's light 
parties, with the exception of one or two companies, fled 
m the greatest disorder. Those who were intrepid 
enough to remain, were immediately formed with a corps 
of 2^ regulars, under Major Wool, of the 29th, and 
disputed the passage of the road for some time. But their 
fears also getting at length the better of their judgment, 
notwithstanding the enemy fired only from his flankers 
and patrolling parties, they followed the example of their 
comrades, and precipitately retired to the village. Major 
Wool's regulars remained firm however, and being joined 
by Captain L. Leonard's party of flying artillery, and the 
6th, and a detachment of the 34th regiment, continued to 
annoy the advanced parties of the British column, and 
killed Lieutenant Colonel Wellington, of the 3d, orbuflfs, 
who was at its head. Greneral Macomb, at this moment, 
personally directing the movements in the town, soon 
saw that the enemy's object, in making so much more ra- 
|nd a march on its west than on the north, was to cut ofi 
Lieutenant Colonel Appling's and Captain Sproul's de- 
tachments, despatched his aid. Lieutenant Root, with or- 
ders to those officers to withdraw their forces from Dead 
creek, to join the detachment of Major Wool, and to fall 
upon the enemy's right fiank. Whilst Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Appling was proceeding in obedience to this order, 
he was encountered on the north side of the town, by the 
light divisions of the enemy's 1st brigade, sent for the pur- 
pose of cutting him ofi^ and which had that moment 
emerged from the woods. Their numbers were superior, 
and had he been delayed an instant longer on the Lake 
road, he must inevitably have yielded. Here he engaged, 
but after a short contest retired before them. In the ccn 
tre of the town he re-engaged them, and being joined 
by Biajor Wool, was ordered to retire to the American 
works on the south of the Saranac. 



The retreat was effected in good order, and co^ 
by a guard of 120 men, under Captain M'Glossin, < 
15th m&ntry ; the detachment alternately retreating 
keeping up a brisk and effectual fire upon the BritL 
lumns. Having reached the works with a triffing 
Greneral Macomb ordered Lieutenant Harrison, c 
13th, under the direction of Major Wool, and prot 
bv Captain Leonard's artillery, to destroy the bridge 
tne Saranac. 

This order was not executed without some diffii 
The British having occupied the houses near the bi 
with their light troops, kept up a constant fire fron 
windows, and wounded Lieuts. Harrison and Turn 
the 1 3th, and Taylor of the 34th. These troops were, 
ever, soon after dislodged by a discharge of hot shot 
the American works, and in conjunction with the 
column, were engaged the remainder of the day in va 
attempts to drive the guards from the several bridges, 
the planks had all been taken up, and being placed i 
firmof breastworks, served to cover the American ligh 
ies stationed for the defence of the passages. The obj 
tions which had been thrown in the way of the colura 
vancing by the Lake road, and by the destruction o 
bridge over Dead creek, greatly impeded its approa 
and, in attempting to ford the creek, it received a seven 
destructive fire from the gun-boats,^ and galleys an* 
ed in front of the town. But not all the galleys, t 
by the armament of the whole flotilla, which ther 
opposite Plattsburgh, under Commodore Macdonc 
could have prevented the capture of Macomb^s arm; 
ter its passage of the Saranac, had Sir George Pr< 
pushed his whole force upon the margin of that str 
Like General Drummond, at Erie, he made a paua 
full view of the unfinished works of the Americans, 
consumed five days in erecting batteries, and throwin, 
breastworks, for the protection of approaches. Of 
interval the American general did not fail to avail hin 
and kept his troops constantly employed in finishing 
line of redoubts. Whilst both parties were thus e 
ged in providing for the protection of their forces, the i 
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body of the British army came up with the adrance ; and 
General Macomb was also re-enforced by thi. militia ol 
New York, and the volunteers from the mountains ol 
Vermont Skirmishes between light detachments, sallies 
from the difierent works, and frequent attempts to restore 
the bridges, serred to amuse the besiegers and the besieg- 
ed, while the former were getting up a train of battering 
eannoiiT and the latter strengthening their lines, and pre- 
paring to repel the attack. 

On the morning of the 1 1th, the motives of the British 
general, in delaying his assault upon the American works, 
became apparent Being assured of his ability, at any 
time, to destroy them by a single efibrt, he was regard- 
less of the manner in which they might be gradually 
strengthened, and awaited the arrival of the British squad- 
ron from Lake Champlain, in co-operation with which 
he contemplated a general attack, and the easy capture \A 
the American fleet and army. On that day his fleet, con- 
sisting of a large frigate, the Conflance, of 39 guns ; the 
brig Linnet, of 16 ; the sloops Chub and Finch, (former- 
ly the United States* sloops Growler and Eagle,) of 1 1 
guns each ; and 13 gun-boats and row-galleys, mounting 
m all 95 guns, and having a complement of 1,050 men, 
made its appearance, under Captain Oownie, round Cum- 
berland Head, and immediately engaged the American 
squadron, under Commodore Macdonough,then moored in 
Platlsburgh bay, and consisting of the ship Saratoga, the 
brig Eagle, the schooner Ticonderoga, the sloop Pre- 
ble and 10 gun boats mounting altogether 86 guns, (the 
largest vessels carrying 26,) and being manned with 820 
men. The flrst gun from the Conflance was the signal for 
a general action, and Sir George Provost instantly opened 
his batteries upon the works on the opposite bank of the 
Saranac A tremendous cannonade ensued ; bombshells 
and Congreve rockets were thrown into the American 
lines during .the whole day ; and frequent but inefiectual 
attempts made to ford the river. 

1 At « bridge about a mile up the river, an attempt to 
thiow over a division of the enemy's array, was hand* 
■omely repulsed by a detachirent of regulars ; and an ef 
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fort to force the passage of the bridge in the 
eflfectually checked by a party of riflemen, und 
Grosvenor. 

But the principal slaughter took place at a 
miles from the works. There the enemy sm 
crossing over three companies of the 76th r6( 
fore his advance was impeded. A body of 
and miHtia stationed in a CDndguous wood, 
heavy fire upon them, and after a spirited contes 
one of these companies was entirely destroyed, 
killed, and three lieutenants and 27 men mada 
those who had attained the shore fell back i 
upon an approaching column, then in the mM 
river. The receding and advancing columns mi 
each other, and being closely pressed by the ' 
the whole body was thrown into a state of 
from which the officers could not recover them 
were killed in the stream, and the dead and W) 
ing swept along by the force of the curreni^ 
one common grave. 

But the result of the engagement between t 
val armaments, which continued upwards of t 
in presence of the contending armies, soon i 
the action upon land. Its effects were sensibly 
British general, whose plans were completeh 
by its issue. After getting round Cumber! 
Captain Downie anchored his fleet within di 
the line formed by Commodore Macdonoug 
the Con fiance frigate in opposition to the Sa 
Linnet to the Eagle, Captain Henley ; one d 
and all his galleys, to the schooner TiconderOj 
nant-commandant Cassin, and the sloop Pr 
other sloop, alternately assailing the Saratoga i 
The latter vessel was so situated, shortly afte 
mencementof the action, that her guns could not 
to bear, and Captain Henley cut her cable, and 
between the commodore's ship and the Ticondl 
which situation, though she exposed the Sal 
galling fire, she annoyed the enemy's squadron 
effect Some minutes after ten o'clock, ncM 
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ranff on the starboard side of the Saratoga being either 
oisiDOunted or entirely unmanageable, Commodore Mac- 
donough was obliged to put out a stern anchor, and to 
cot the bower cable, by which means the Saratoga wind- 
ed on the enemy's frigate with a fresh broadside, which 
being promptly delivered, the Confiance immediately 
after surrendered, with 105 round shot in her hull, and 
her captain and 49 men killed, and 60 wounded. 

The Saratoga had 55 round shot in her hull, and had 
been twice set on fire by hot shot from the Confiance, but 
she sustained a loss of only 28 in killed and 29 wounded^ 
notwithstanding she mounted 13 guns less than her anta- 
gonist The Confiance had no sooner surrendered, than 
the Saratoga's broadside was sprung to bear on the brig, 
whose flag struck fifteen minutes after. Captain Henley, 
in the Eagle, had already captured one of the enemy's 
sloops; and the Ticonderoga, after having sustainea a 
galling fire, caused the surrender of the remaining vessel. 
The principal vessels of the British fleet being now all 
captured, and three of their row galleys sunk, the remain- 
ing ten escaped from the bay in a shattered condition. 
The total loss of Commodore Macdonough's squadron, 
amounted to 52 men killed, and 58 wounded. The ene- 
my's loss was, 84 men killed, 110 wounded, and 856 pri- 
soners, who alone amounted to a greater number than 
those by whom they were taken. The capture of his 
fleet bemg announced to Sir George Provost, he imme- 
diately, withdrew his forces from the assault of the Ame- 
rican works. From his batteries, however, he kept up a 
constant fire until the dusk of the evening, when, being 
silenced by the guns of fort Monroe, under Colonel M. 
. Smith, ana of forts Brown and Scott, he netired within 
the town, and at 9 at night sent off his artillery, and all 
the baggage for which he could obtain transport. About 
midnight he made a disgraceful and precipitated retreat, 
leiivin^ behind him all his sick and wounded, with a re- 
quest that they might be generously treated by Greneral 
Macomb.* 

* Thompson's His. Sketches of the La^e War. 
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117. Hartford Convention. 

During the second war with Great Britain, th 
pie of the United States were divided into two p 
parties ; one condemning the war as unwise and 
cessary, the other contending that it was just, and 
sary for the maintenance of national honour. T 
position to the war was the greatest in the New £i 
states, and during its continuance this oppositio: 
confirmed. Enlistments of troops were in some i 
ces discouraged, and dissensions arose hetween the 
ral and state governments, respecting the comm 
the militia, called out by order of the former, to < 
the sea-board. In October, 1814, the legislature oi 
sachusetts appointed delegates to meet and confei 
the delegates from the other states of New Engla 
any of them, upon the subjects ol their public gne^ 
ana concerns. The delegates met at Hartford, i 
Dec. 15, 1815, and sat nearly three wefeks with i 
doors. This convention consisted of delegates fro 
states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Is 
two members from New Hampshire, and one from 
mont ; these last were appointed at county mee 
After their adjournment, the convention published s 
dress, charging the national government with pur 
measures hostile to the interests of New Englanc 
recommending amendments to the federal constituti 

"These alterations consisted of seven article;; 
that representatives and direct taxes shall be apport 
to the number of free persons; secofidly;- ihni no 
state shall be admitted into the Union without the 
currence of two thirds of both houses ; thirdly, that 
gross shall not have power to lay an embargo for 
than sixty dajrs ; fourthly, that congress shall not i 
diet commercial mtercourse, without the concur'r^ 
two thirds of both houses ; fifthly, that war shall A 
declared without the concurrence of a similar majc 
sixthly, that no person who shall . be hereafter nat 
ized, shall be eligible as a member of the senate or k 
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of representatives, or hold any civil office under the auh 
thority of the United States; and, seventhly, that no per- 
son shall be elected twice to the presidency, nor the 
president be elected from the same state two terms in 
succession. 

** The report of the convention concluded with a reso- 
lution, providing for the calling of another convention, 
should the United States ^ refuse their consent to some 
arrangement whereby the New England states, sepa- 
rately, or in concert, might be empowered to assume 
upon themselves the defence of their territory against 
the enemy,* appropriating a reasonable proportion of the 
public taxes for this purpose ; or * should peace not be con- 
cluded, and the defence of the New England states be neg- 
lected as it has been since the commencement of the war." *'• 

The committee appointed to communicate these resolu- 
tions to congress, met at Washington the news of peace: 
and owing to this event another convention was not called 
The proposed amendments of the constitution were sub- 
mitted to the several states, and rejected by all except Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 



118. GetL JacksovUs Victory at New Orleans, 

In the month of December, 1814, fifteen thousand 
British troops, under Sir Edward Packenham, were 
landed for the attack of New Orleans. The defence of 
this place was intrusted to Gen. Andrew Jackson, whose 
force was about 6000 men, chiefly raw militia. Several 
slight skirmishes occurred before the enemy arrived be- 
fore the city: during this time. Gen. Jackson was em- 
ployed in making preparation for his defence. His front 
was a straight line of 1000 yards, defended by upwards 
of three thousand infantry and artillerists. The ditch 
contained five feet of water, and his front, from having 
been flooded by opening the levees, and by frequent 
rains, was renaered slippery and muddy. Eight dis- 
tinct batteries were judiciously disposed, mounting in all 

• Goodrich. 
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12 guns of different calibres. On the opposite ft 
the river was a strong battery of 15 guns. 

** At daylight, on the morning of the 8th of Jan 
the main body of the British, under their command 
chief) General Packenham, were seen advancing 
their encampment to storm the American lines. C 
preceding evening they had erected a battery v 
eight hundred yards, which now opened a brisk t 
protect their advance. The British came on in t^ 
tumns, the left along the levee on the bank of the : 
directed against the American right, while their 
advanced to the swamp, with a view to turn Ge 
Jackson's left. The country being a perfect level, 
the view unobstructed, their march was observed 
its commencement. They were suffered to approac 
silence, and unmolested, until within three hundred 3 
of the lines. This period of suspense and expecl 
was employed by General Jackson and his oftcei 
stationing every man at his post, and arranging e 
thing for the decisive event. When the British cok 
had advanced within three hundred yards of the I 
the whole artillery at once opened upon them a 1 
deadly fire. Forty pieces of cannon, deeply cha 
with grape, canister, and musket balls, mowed t 
down by hundreds, at the same time the batteries 00 
west bank opened their fire, while the riflemen, in 
feet security behind their works, as the British adx^an 
took deliberate aim, and nearly every shot took el 
Through this destructive fire, the British left cola 
under the immediate orders^of the commander-in-cl 
rushed on with their fascines and scaling ladders, to 
advance bastion on the American right, and succei 
in mounting the parapet ; here, after a close conflict % 
the bayonet, they succeeded in obtaining possessioi 
the bastion ; when the battery, planted in the rear fel 
protection, opened its fire, and drove the British from' 
ground. On the American left, the British attemptei 
piss the swamp, and gain the rear, but the worka4 
ueen extended as far into the swamp as the groi 
^'oald permit. Some who attempted it, sunk in the a 
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and disappeared ; those behind, seeing the &te of then 
companions, seasonably retreated, and gained the hard 
ground The assault continued an hour and a quarter; 
during the whole time, the British were exposed to the 
deliberate and destructive fire of the American artillery 
and musketry, which lay in perfect security behind their 
breastworks of cotton bales, which no balls coula pen£* 
trate. At eight o'clock, the British columns drew ofi 
•in confusion, and retreated behind their works. Flushed 
with success, the militia were eager to pursue the Bri 
tish troops to their intrenchments, and drive them im- 
mediately from the island. A less prudent and accom* 
plished general might have been induced to yield to 
the indiscreet ardour of his troops; but General Jack- 
son understood too well the nature of his own and 
his enemy's force, to hazard such an attempt. Defeat 
must inevitably have attended an assault made by raw 
militia, upon an intrenched camp of British regulars. 
The defence of New Orleans was the object ; nothing 
was to be hazarded which would jeopardize the city. 
The British were suffered to retire behind their works 
without molestation. The result was such as might 
have been expected from the different positions of the 
two armies. General Packenham, near the crest of the 
fflacis, received a ball in his knee. Still continumc^ to 
lead on his men, another shot pierced his body, and he 
jwas carried off the field. Nearly at this time, Major 
Tjreneral Gibbs, the second in 'command, within a few 
yards of the lines, received a mortal wound, and was 
removed. The third in command. Major General Keane, 
at the head of his troops near the glacis, was severely 
wounded. The three commanding generals, on mar- 
shalling their troops at five o'clock in the morning, pro- 
mised them a plentiful dinner in New Orleans, and gave 
them booty and beauty as the parole and countersign of 
the day.* Before eight o'clock, the three generals were 
c^ica off the field, two in the agonies of death, and 

^llie giving of this countersign has been denied by Gen. Lambert, 
tnd four other superior officers of the British army, who were en- 
fliged in this expcMlition, in a published communication signed by 
Uiaii, and sent to this country daring the pTe«eiil')««JiN ^VQ^ftA 
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die third endielT disabled ; leavhig upwards of 2 
their men dead, dying, and wound^ on the field 
tleL Colonel Raynor, who commanded the forlor 
which stormed the American bastion on the right 
was leading his men up, had the calf of his leg < 
away by a cannon shot Disabled ns he was, 1: 
tlie first to mount the parapet, and receive the An 
bayonet ; 700 were killed on the field, 1400 hi 
wounded, and 500 made prisoners, making a U 
that day of twenty-six hundred. But six Axon 
were killed, and seren wounded."* 

On the 9th, Gr^neral Lambert and Admiral Coc 
with the surnying officers of the army, held a coc 
war, and determined to abandon the expeditior 
withdraw the troops in the &ce of a yictorious < 
would have been difficult and hazardous. To wit 
in safety, every appearance of a renewal of the ; 
was kept up, till the night of the 18th, when the 
army moved ofiT in one body, over a road whic 
been previously constructed through a miry sloe 
which a number of the troops perished by sinkin 
the mire. On the 27th, the whole land and naval 
which remained of this disastrous expedition, 
themselves on board of their ships, Avith their rank 
ned. their chiefs and many of their companions 
their bodies emaciated by hunger, &tigue, and sic 



1 19. Bank of the United States. 

The Bank of the United States was established 
act of congress of April 10th, 1816, and contini 
March 3d, 1836. Its stock consists of three hn 
and fifty thousand shares, of one hundred dollars 
constituting a capital of thirty-five millions of d( 
Seventy thousand shares, or seven millions of the ; 
^was taken by the United States, and the remainiuj 
hundred and eighty thousand shares, wnounting to 
ty-eight millions of dollars, by i idr\ iuals, comp 
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&c. Of this twenty-eight million^ of dollctts, seven waa 
required by the charter to be paid in gold or silver coin« 
and twenty-one millions in gold or silver coin, or funded 
debt of the United States. The property of the bank, inclu- 
dinfir its whole capital, is not to exceed in value My-five 
millions of dollars. 

The bank is located in Philadelphiai governed by 
twenty-five directors, chosen annually ; five of whom, be- 
ing stockholders, are appointed by the president of the 
United States, by and with the advice ana consent of the 
senate ; and twenty are annually elected at the banking- 
house, in Philadelphia, by the qualified stockholders ot 
the capital, (other than the United States,) on the first 
Monday of January. No person can be a director in 
the bank of the United States at the same time that he is 
a director in any other bank. At the first meeting after 
their election, the directors choose a president. The pre- 
sident is selected from the directors. 

The number of votes to which stockholders are entitled, 
are, for one share and not more than two, one vote ; for 
every two shares above two, and not exceeding ten, one 
vote ; for every four shares above ten, and not exceeding 
thirty, one vote; for every six shares above thirty, and 
not exceeding sixty, one vote ; and for every ten shares 
above one hundred, one vote : but no person, co-partner- 
ship, or body politic, is entitled to more than thirty votes. 
No share or shares confer the right of voting, that shall 
not have been held three calendar months previous to the 
day of election. No stockholders, but those actually te- 
sid.ent within the United States, can vote by proxy. 

By the act of March 3d, 1819, it is provided that any 
person offering more than thirty votes, including those 
ofiered in his own right, and those offered by him as at- 
torney, &c., the judges of the election are required to ad- 
minister an oath to the person so offering more than thirty 
rotes, to the following effect : " That he has no interest, 
directly or indirectly, in the shares upon which he offers 
to vote as an attorney ; and that the shares are, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, truly, and in good faith, 
owned by the persons in whose name they stand at that 
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lime.^ No person is allowed to vote as proxy, ke 
out a power, witnessed with an oath, endorsed an 
in the bank, that the giver of the proxy is tfa 
and only owner of the shares specified in the po 
attorney; that he owns no other shares; that no 
person has any interest in the said shares ; and t 
other power, now in force, has been given to am 
person to vote at any election of directors of the said 
Judges of elections permitting any person to give 
than thirty votes at one election, without taking th 
prescribed by law, are subject to a fine not exceedii 
thousand dollars, or to imprisonment not exceedii 
year; and persons swearing falsely, are liable ) 
pains and penalties for the punisninent of wilfi 
corrupt perjury. 

Persons givmg money, or any thing as a bribe, \ 
cure the interest, &c., of the president or any directoi 
bank, or the president or. director receiving such bill 
for ever disqualified from holding any office of h 
trust, or profit, under the corporation, or under the 1 
States. 

Not more Than three fourths of the directors elec 
the stockholders, nor more than four fifths of tha 
pointed by the United States, shall serve two succ 
years ; no director shall hold his office more than 
years out of four in succession; but the director v 
President may serve without limitation. 

None but a stockholder, resident citizen of the ]E 
States, shall be a director, nor shall be entitled ti 
emolument. 

Seven directors may constitute a board, of whoi 
president shall always be one, unless unavpidabl; 
vented, in which case his place may be supplied h 
other director whom he, by writing under his hand 
depute for that purpose. 

A numijer of stockholders not less than sixty, i 
prietors of one thousand shares, have power to • 
general meeting of the stockholders, giving ten ^ 
notice in t^o newspapers of the place where the n 
seated, and specifying the object ot the meeting. 
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The cashier is reqa.red to give bond, with two or mora 
sureties, in a sum not less than fifty thousand dollars, as a 
security for the faithful performance of his duties. 

The lands, &c., lawful for the bank to hold, aire only for 
its immediate accommodation in business, or mortgaged to 
it as security or satisfaction for debts previously contract- 
ed, or purchased at sales upon judgments for such debts. 

The total amount of debts, of every description, which 
the bank shall at any time owe, must not exceed thirty 
five millions of dollars, unless authorized by law to ex- 
ceed that amount. In case of excess, the directors under 
whose administration it takes place, are liable in their 
private capacities. This provision, however, does not 
exempt the property of the bank from being also liable. 
Directors who may dissent, or be absent, when such ex- 
cess is created, on giving notice thereof to the president 
of the United States, and to the stockholders, are exone- 
rated from such liability. 

The bank is prohibited from dealing or trading in any 
thing, except bills of exchange, gold and silver bullion, 
or sales of goods pledged for money lent by the bank. It 
cannot become the purchaser of any public debt, nor take 
more than six per centum per annum for or upon its loans 
or discounts. 

The bank cannot loan more than dve hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the United States ; or to any particular 
State an amount exceeding fiAy thousand dollars ; or to 
any foreign Prince or State, unless previously authorized 
by a law of the United States. 

The stock is assignable and transferable, according to 
rules established by the bank. 

Bills obligatory and of credit, under the seal of the 
bank, made to any person, are assignable by the endorse- 
ment of such person. But the bank is prohibited from 
making any bill obligatory, &c., under its seal, for a less 
sum than five thousand dollars. All bills issued by order 
of the bank, and signed by the president and cashier, are 
binding as if made by private persons. All bills or notesi 
80 issued, are payable on demand, except such as are foi 
the payment of a sum not less than owe VvAmdxed dollars^ 
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which may be made payable to order, at any time 
exceeding sixty days from date. 

Half-yearly dividends of the profits may be it 
And once in three years the directors must lay befon 
stockholders an exact and particular statement of 
situation of the bank. 

The directors of the bank are authorized to estal 
offices of discount and deposit wheresoever they ( 
think fit, within the United States or the territories the 
Or, instead of establishing such offices, it is lawful 
the directors to employ any other bank or banks, t 
first approved by the secretary of the treasury of 
United States, to transact business other than discount 
Not more than thirteen, nor less than seven directoj 
every office of discount and deposit, shall be annu 
appointed by the directors of the bank, to serve for 
year ; each shall be a citizen of the United States, ai 
resident of the State or Territory where the office i 
tablished ; not more than three fourths of those in q 
shall be appointed for the next succeeding year ; anc 
director can hold his office more than three years o\ 
four in succession ; but the president may be alwayj 
appointed. 

The secretary of the treasury of the United St 
must be furnished, as often as he may require, not exc 
ing once a week, with full statements of the concern 
the bank, and he has a right to examine such of 
books of the bank as relate to said statement. 

No stockholder, unless he be a citizen of the Un 
States, has a vote in the choice of directors. 

No note can be issued of less amount than 
dollars. 

If the bank, or any person on its account, shall < 
or trade in any respect contrary to its charter, every j 
son concerned as agent or party therein, shall forfeit 
Die the value of the goods, &c., in which such deal 
shall have been ; one half thereof to the informer, 
otiier to the United States ; to be recovered in an act 
iif law with costs of suit. 

The bills or notes of the bank are receivable in 
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payments to the United States, until otherwise directed 
by act of congress. 

The banks must, whenever required by the secretary 
of the treasury, give the necessary facilities for transfer- 
ring the public funds from place to place, within the Uni 
ted States, for the payment of public creditors, without 
charging commissions ; and also perform the duties of 
commissioners of loans. 

The deposites of moneys of the United States, in places 
in which the bank or its branches are established, must 
be made in the bank or its branches, unless the secretary 
of the treasury shall otherwise direct ; in which case he 
must immediately lay before congress, if in session, and 
if not, immediately after the commencemeht of the next 
session, the reason of such direction. 

The bank is prohibited from suspending payments in 
specie. In case of suspension, the holder of any bill, 
&c., can recover the amount thereof, and until it is paid, 
is entitled to interest at the rate of twelve per centum per 
annum. 

Forging, counterfeiting, &c., the notes, &c., of the 
bank, is felony, and punishable by imprisonment and 
hard labour, or imprisonment and fine. 

If any person shall engrave, or have in his possession, 
any metallic plate, similar to the plates from which the 
notes, &c., of the bank are printed, or shall cause or suffer 
the same to be used, &c., he shall, upon conviction, be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard labour not exceeding five 
years, or imprisoned not exceeding five years, and fined in 
a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

No other bank shall be chartered by congress during 
the continuance of the charter of the bank of the United 
States, except within the district of Columbia. And the 
corporation of the bank shall exist for two years afler the 
expiration of 'ts charter, for the close of its concerns. 

Committees of either houses of congress have power 
to inspect the books of the bank, and to examine into its 
proceedings, &c., and whenever there is reason to believe 
the charter has been violated, a scire &cias may be 
sued out of the ciiciut court for llie AkXmX ^l ^^\!cc&^*» 
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?iinia, in the name of the United States, and the 
compelled to show cause why the charter should m 
declared forfeited ; and it is lawful for the said coc 
examine into the truth of the alleged violation, and if 
violation be made to appear, then to pronounce the < 
ler forfeited. The final judgment of the court afor< 
is examinable in the supreme court of the United Sla 

After the United States bank went into operatioi 
stock was made an object of speculation, and at one 
stood as high as $156 per 100. The dividends vi 
from 5 to 6 per cent. The branches of the bank < 
at Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, Providence, Hart 
New York, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Noi 
Fayetteville, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, New Orli 
Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, Chilic< 
and Pittsburg. '^The bank commenced operations u 
the presidency of Captain William Jones, in Jam 
1817. In 1820, the distinguished Langdon Cheve 
South Carolina, took charge of it, and restored it 
^ languishing condition to one of great prosperity. ^ 
olas Biddle, Esq., succeeded him in 1823. About 
year 1828-9, the subject of the renewal of its ch 
began to be agitated. The bank was drawn into the 
tex of politics, and a fierce war was waged betwee 
partizans and opponents. In October, 1833, the dep 
of the government, which had hitherto been made e^ 
sively with this bank, were removed by order of P 
dent Jackson. A bill to recharter the bank had beei 
toed by him the preceding year. The charter exp 
according to limitation, in 1836, and the same year 
' United States bank of Pennsylvania,' was charterer 
the legislature of that state, with the same capita 
$35,000,000 ; and, purchasing the assets and assur 
the liabilities of the former United States bank, contii 
the business under the same roof." 

'* In 1 837, a reaction commenced. All the banks, ' 
very rare exceptions, suspended specie payments throi 
uut the union. A resumption was attempted in 1 839, 
was only persevered in by xhe h«.ivk8 in New £ng! 

** Force*! l!(ilM»u»V C«^u<l«t A%*^. 
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ud T9ew York. This new susperreion, however, was 
not generally followed by contraction of the currency of 
Pennsylvania, until early in 1841, when another attempt 
was made to resume, bat it proved fatal to the United 
States bank of Pennsylvania, and the Girard bank, vAich 
were obliged to go into liquidation."" — Day*s Hist, Coll.^ 
of Pennsylvania, 

Owing to its national character, the operations of the 
United States bank were very extensive. Its notes cir« 
culated all over the Union, and, for mercantile purposes, 
were 'oftentimes better than gold ot silver. About the 
cinie of the expiration of its charter, there arose an op- ' 
position to its renewal. It was argued that such an in* 
stitution, so powerful and extensive in its operations, 
would eventually heoonie uncontrollable by the people, 
and thus in some degree dangerous to their liberties. 
The failure of the bank caused great distress and suffering 
among those whose funds were invested in its stock under 
the belief of its being a safe and permanent institution. 



121. C^tupiracy of the Blacks at Charleston, S. C, 

in 1822. 

The following account of an intended insurrection of 
the slaves in Charleston, S. C. and its most timely dis- 
covery, is extracted from a pamphlet published by the 
authority of the corporation of Charleston in 1822. 

** On Thursday, the 30th of May last, about 3 o'clock 
IB the afternoon, the Intendant of Charleston was in- 
formed by a gentleman o( great respectability, (who, 
that morning, had returned from the country) that a 
fiivounte and confidential slave of his had communi- 
cated to him, on his arrival in town, a conversation 
which had taken place at the market on the Saturday 
preceding, between himself and a black man ; which 
Afforded strong reasons for believing that a revolt and 
insurrectioft were in contemplation*among a proportion 
at least of our black population. The corporation was 
Ibitiiwfth svmmoQed to meet at 5 o'clock^ for the \)ur\|0S6 
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of hearing the narrative of the stare who hao giv 
information to his master, to which meeting .he 
ance of his excellency the Governor was solicited 
which invitation he promptly complied. Betweei 
ever^the hours o( 3 and 5 o'clock, the gentlems 
had conveyed the information to the Intendant, '. 
again examined his slave, was induced to heliei 
the negro fellow who had communicated the intell 
of the intended revolt to the slave in question, be 
to Messrs. J. & D. Paul, Broad Street, and resii 
their premises. Accordingly, with a promptitude v 
of all praise, without waiting for the interposition 
civil authority, he applied to the Messrs. Paul, an 
the whole of their male servants committed to the 
house, until the individual who had ac9osted the si 
this gentleman, on the occasion previously ment 
could be identified from among them. 

" On the assembling of the Corporation at fivi 
slave of this gentleman was brought before them, h 
previously identified Mr. Paul's William as the 
who had accosted him in the market ; he then relate 
following circumstances : 

** On Saturday afternoon last, (my master being < 
town,) I went to market ; after finishing my busi 
I strolled down the wharf below the fish market, 
which I observed a small vessel in the stream w 
singiilar flag ; whilst looking at this object, a black 
(Mr. PauPs William) came up tome, and remarkini 
subject which engaged my attention, said, I have • 
seen a flag with the number 76 on it, but never wit 
before. Afier some trifling conversation on this p 
he remarked with considerable earnestness to me; 
you know that something serious is about to take ph 
To which I replied, no. Well, said he, there m, 
many of us are determined to right ourselves ! I ai 
him to explain himself — when he remarked, why 
are determined to snake off our bondage, and for' 
purpose we stand oi a good foundation, many 1 
joined, and if you will go with me, I will show you 
man who has the \isX oi ti'aTCi«&, ^1v.q -will take jt 
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down. — f was so much astonished and horvor stmck at 
this information, that it was a moment or two before I 
could collect myself sufficiently to tell him I would have 
nothing to do with this business, that I was satisfied witb 
my condition, that 1 was grateful to my master for his 
idndness, and wished «io change. — I left him instantly, 
lest, if ihis fellow afterwards got into trouble, and I had 
l>een seen <^onversing with him, in so public a place, I 
might be suspected and thrown into oifHculty. — I did 
not, however, remain easy under the burden of such a 
secret, and-consequencly-determined to consult a ^ee man 

of colour, named , and to ask his advice. On coo- 

lerring with this friend, he urged me with great earnest- 
ness to communicate what had passed between Mr. Paul's 
man and m^elf to my master, and not to lose a moment 
in so doing. I took his advice, and not waiting, even 
for the return of my master to town, I mentioned it to 
my mistress and young master. — Qa the arrival of my 
master, he examined me as to whsDt had passed, and I 
stated to him what I have mentioned to yourselves. 

** William, the man aforementioned, was then examin- 
ed; — after much equivocation, he admitted all these facts. 
The Council being under the conviction that he was in 
die possession of more information than he had thought 
proper to disclose, kept him confined. 

" Things remained in this state for six or seven days, 
tmtil about the 8th of Juae, when William, who had been 
a week in solitary confinement, beginning to fear that he 
would soon be led forth to the scaffold, for summary 
execution, in an interview with Mr. Napier, (one of the 
committee appointed to examine him,) confessed, that he 
bad for some time known of the plat, that it was very 
extensive, embracing an indiscriminate massacre of the 
whites, and that the blacks were to be headed by an in- 
dividual, who carried about with him a charm \\hich 
rendered him invulnerable. He stated, that the period 
fixed for the rising, was on the second Sunday in June. 
This information was without delay conveyed to his ex 
cellency the Governor, and a Council forthwith convened. 
WbatevtT ia^kh we might bave been disposed to place ir, 



the iBisizppoffted mod e qui v o cal testimoo7 of Wil 
iru QQC concurred to be a caae in wmch our 
sSouLii iu'Vience our eflbrts for prepamtioii snd d 
Measures .rere cooaeqaendy promptly taken, U. 
the cicT gui^ IB a state <^ the utmost efficiency 
teen huoiirei! rounds of boll cartridges were pn 
and the sencxn 'Is and patroles ordered on duty with 
arms. Such bad been our fimcied security, th 
g*£ird had pre-riously gone on duty without m 
with sheathed bayonets and bludgeons. , 

"^ On the nighL of Friday the 14th, the inlbrma 
William was an.plv confirmed by a gentlemai 
called on the InteaJant. who stated that a fiiithfii] 
belonginsr to his iiM lily, in whom he had the utmo 
ndence, informed h jn that a contemplated insur 
of the blacks woulc occur on the succeeding Si 
the Vjih, at r2 o'clock at night, which, if not prei 
would ineiitably tak«. place at that hour. This 
also stated that one of ais companions had informer 
that Rolla. belonging to Goremor Beimet, had ce 
nicated to him the intelligence of the intended ins 
tion. and had asked uiai to join. That he rems 
in the event of theik rising, they would not be 
out help, as the people from San Domingo and . 
would assist them ii. obtaining their liberty, il 
only made the motioi. first themselves. That if i 
wished to know more, he had better attend their 
ings, where all would be disclose^. After th 

another interview, Rolla informed A , thai 

plan was mamred, and that on Sunday night, the 
June, a force would cross from James^ Island and 
on South Bay, march up and seize the Arsena 
guard house, that another body at the same time f 
seize the Arsenal on the Neck, and a third would 
dezvous in the ^^cinity of his master's mills. ' 
would then sweep the town with fire and sword, nan 
mittiiig a single white soul to escape. 

" The sum of this intelligence was laid before tbi 
vemor, who convening the oflicers of the militia, took 
measures as were deemed the best adapted to tki 
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pitmching exigen :y of Sunday night. On the 16th, at 
10 o'clock at night, the military companies, which wer« 
placed under the command of Col. R. Y. Uayne, were 
ordered to rendezvous for guard. 

**The conspirators finding the whole town encom- 
passed at 10 o'clock, hy the most vigilant patroles, did 
not dare to show themselves, whatever might have been 
their plans. In the progress of the subsequent investi- 
gation, it was distinctly in prooC that but for these mi- 
litary demonstrations, the effort would unquestionably 
have been made ; that a meeting took place on Sunday 
afternoon, the IGth, at 4 o'clock, of several of the ring- 
leaders, at Denmark Vesey's, for the purpose of making 
their preliminary arrangements, and that early in the 
morning of Sunday, Denmark despatched a courier, to 
order down some country negroes from Goose Creek, 
which courier had endeavoured in vain to get out of town. 

*• No development of the plot having been made on Sun- 
day night, and the period having passed, which was 
fixed on for its explosion, it now became the duty of the 
civil authority to take immediate steps for the apprehen- 
sion, commitment, and trial of those against whom they 
were in possession of information. 

•* The number of blacks arrested was one hundred and 
thirty -one; of these thirty-five were executed, fifty-one 
acquitted, the rest were sentenced to be transported. 

•* Among those executed, was one free black by the 
name of Denmark Vesey, who was considered the 
leader of the plot. In the revolutionary war, Captain 
Vesey of Charleston was engaged in supplying the 
French in St. Domingo with slaves from St. Thomas. 
In the year 1781 he purchased Denmark, a boy of about 
14 years of age, and afterwards brought him to Charles- 
ton, where he proved for 20 years a faithful slave. In 
1800, Denmark drew a prize of $1500 in the lottery, and 
purchased his freedom from his master for 600 dollars. 
From ihat period till the time of his apprehension he 
worked, as a carpenter, distinguished for his great 
ttrength and activity. Among his colour he was 
Always looked up to with awe and respect His temper 
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wns impeCuoas and domineering in the extreme, 
ing him for the despotic rule of which he was ai 
All his passions were ungovernahle and savag^ 
his numerous wives and children, he diapTa 
haughty and capricious cruelty oi an eastern has 

Among' the most prominent of the other cons 
was a slave hy the name of Gullah Jack. * 
conjuror and a physician, in his own country 
Angola they are matters of inheritance,) he ] 
these arts in this country for fifteen years, wi 
being generally known among the whites. Ve 
left no eno^nes of power unesssyed, seems, in 
stage of his designs, to have turned his eye on 
cromancer, aware of his influence with hiv own 
men, who are distinguished both for their c: 
superstition and clannish sympathies. Stich vi 
belief in his invulnerability, that his charms and 
were in request, and he was regarded as a m 
could only be harmed by the treachery of his 
Even those negroes who were bom in this coun 
to have spoken of his charmed invincibility wit 
fidence which looked much like belief" 

Of the motives of Vesey in forming this cor 
** the belief is altogether justifiable, that his en 
have been answered, if, after laying our city ii 
and moistening its cinders with blood, he coi: 
embarked with a part of the pillage of our banks 
Domingo ; leaving a large proportion of his deh 
lowers to the exterminating aesolation of that 
which would have awaited, in the end, a transi 
cess." 

The following is extracted from the testimc 
black man on the trial of the conspirators: 

" About the 1st of June, I saw in the public i 
statement that the white people were going 
missionary houses for the blacks, which I cai 
showed to Peter, and said, see the good they a 
.0 do for us ; when, he said, — What of that? — I 
not heard, that on the 4th of July, the whites a 
io create a false aVatia oi ^i^,«Lm^N^i^ black tl 
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mit will Ve killed, in order to thin them? Do you think 
they would be so barbarous ? (said I) Yes ! (said he) 
I do ! — I fear they have a knowledge of an army from 
San Domingo, and they would be right to do it, to pre- 
Tent U8 joining that army, if it should march towards 
this land f I was then very much alarmed. 

•• Last Tuesday or Wednesday week, Peter said to me 
— You see, my lad, how the white people have got to 
windward of us ? You won't, said I, be able to do any 
thing. O, yes ! (he said) we will ! By George, we are 
obliged to! He said, all down this way ought to meet, 
and have a collection to purchase powder. What, said 
I, is the use of powder ? — the whites can fire three times 
to our once. He said, but Uwill be such a dead time oj 
the night, they wovHt know what is the matter, and o%r 
horse companies will go about the streets and prevent the 
whites from assembling, I asked him — Where will you 
get horses ? Why, said he, there are many butcher boys 
with horses ; and there are the livery stables, where we 
have several candidates; and the waiting men, belonging 
to the white people of the horse companies, will be told 
to take away their masters' horses. He asked me if my 
master was not a horseman? I said, Yes! Has he not 
got arms in his house? I answered, Yes! Can't they be 
ffot at ? I said. Yes ! Then (said he) it is good to have 
Siem. I asked what was the plan? Why, said he, 
after we have taken the arsenals and guard houses, then 
we will set the town on fire, in different places, and as 
the whites come out we will slay them. If we were to 
set fire to the town first, the man in the steeple would 
give the alarm too soon. — I am the Captain, said he, to 
take the lower guard house and arsenal. But, I replied, 
when you are coming up, the sentinel will give the 
alarm. He said, he would advance a little distance 
ahead, and if he could only get a grip at his throat, he 
was a gone man, for his sword was very sharp ; he had 
■harpened it^ and had made it so sharp, it had cut his 
finger, which he showed me. As to the arsenal on the 
Neck, he said, that it was gone as sure as fate, Ned 
Bennett would manage that with the people from the 
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coantTT. and the people between Hibbens' Ferr 

Snniee would land and take the upper guard hou 

thm said, then this thing seems true. My man, ss 

God has a hand in it, tre have been meeting fo 

ftATt^ tfW are not pet betrayed. I told him, I was 

after all, of the white people from the back count] 

Virginia. &c. He said that the blacks would col 

Dunierous ft am the country, we need not fear the 

fipom the orb or parts, for when we have once got tl 

we can keep them all out He asked if I had tc 

boys. I saic no. Then, said he, you should do it, ft 

Bennett has his people pretty well ranged. Bui 

he, take c^re and don't mention it to those waiting 

who recoire presents of old coats, &c. from their m 

or they'll Wtray us. I will speak to them. W< 

parted, and I have not since conversed with him 

said the rising was to take place last Sunday nigh 

June — Tiial nny of the coloured people who said c 

Ab<nii this ma tier %ronld be killed by the others, 

little man^ trho can^t be killed, shot, or taken, is \ 

Ja-ck^ a GvJlnh Negro, Peter said there was a B 

company in town, of three hundred men, fully an 

that he A\"as to see Monday Gell, about expeditii 

nsmg.' 



122. Western Antiquities. 

The numerous remains of ancient fortific} 
mounds, &c. found in the Western States, are the 
ration of the curious, and a matter of much speculi 

They are mostly of an oblong form, situated or 
chosen ground, and near the water. 

One of the fortifications or towns at Marietta, 
contains forty acres, accompanied by a wall of eartl 
six to ten feet high. On each side are three ope 
at equal distances, resembling gateways. The ^ 
are undoubtedly very ancient, as there does not a 
CO be any diflerence in the age or size of the t 
gfrowing on ox mthin the ^va Is, and that which \ 
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without; and the Indians have lost all tradition respect 
ing them. Dr. Cutler, who accurately examined the 
trees on the works at Marietta, thinks from appearances, 
that they are on the second growth, and that the works 
must have heen huilt upwards of one thousand years. 

At a convenient distance from these works, always 
stands a mound of earth, thrown up in the-form of a py- 
ramid. Upon examination, some of these mounds are 
found to contain an immense numher of human skeletons. 

The ancient works on the western branches of the 
Muskingum riVer, extend nearly two miles, the ramparts 
of which are now in some places more than eighteen feet 
in perpendicular height. 

In Pompey,* Onondaga County, New York, are 
vestiges of a town, the area of which included more than 
6ve hundred acres. It was protected by three circular 
or elliptical forts, eight miles distant from each other. 
They formed a triangle which enclosed the town. From 
certain indications, this town seems to have been stormed 
ind taken on the line of the north side. 

In Camillus, in the same county, are the remains oi 
two forts, one covering about three acres, on a very high 
hilL It had one eastern gate, and a communication at 
west, towards a spring about ten rods from the fort. Its 
shape was elliptical The ditch was deep, and the eastern 
wall ten feet high. 

The other fort is almost half a mile distant, on lower 
ground, constructed like the other, and about half as 
large. Shells of testaceous animals, numerous fragments 
cf pottery, pieces of brick, and other signs of an ancient 
settlement, were found by the first European settlers. 

On the east bank of Seneca river, six miles south o* 
Cross and Salt lakes, the remains of an ancient Indian 
defence have been discovered, together with a delineation 
of ill shapen figures, supposed to have been hierogly- 
phical, and engraved as with a chisel, on a fiat stone, 
^ve feet in length, three and a half in breadth, and six 
inches thick ; evidently a sepulchral monument. 

Th£ principal fortification was two hundred and twenty 

* YMie$' and Moulton's Hwiorv. 
17 
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x-ards in length, and fid} -five yards in breadth, 
bank and corresponding ditch were remarkably ei 
as were two apertures, opposite each other in the in 
of the parallelogram, one opening to the water, an 
other being the forest 

About half a mile south of the great work was a ! 
half moon, supposed to have been an outwork, bi 
tended with this singularity, that the extremities o 
crescent were from the larger fort The banks o 
ditch, both of this and the first fortress, were co^ 
vith trees that exhibited extremity of age. 

The flat stone above mentioned was found over a t 
elevation in the great fort. Upon removing it one c 
visiting party dug up with his cane a piece of eai 
vessel, which, from the convexity of the fragment, 
supposed to contain two gallons. It was well burnt 
a red colour, and had its upper end indented, as wit 
finger, in its impressionable state. 

Eastward, these fortifications have been traced eigl 
miles from Manlius Square ; and in Oxford, Chen 
county, on the east bank of Chenango river, are th 
mains of another fort, remarkable for its great antiq 
Northward, as far as Sandy Creek, about fourteen i 
from Sacket's Harbour, near which, one covers fifty a 
and contains numerous fragments of pottery. 

Westward, they are discovered in great number. T 
is a large one in the town of Onondaga, one in Sc 
two near Auburn, three near Canandaigua, and se' 
between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes. A numlx 
ancient fortifications and burial places have also beei 
covered in Ridgeway, Genesee county. 

Near the Tonewande creek, at the double fori 
tOAvn,* are some interesting antiquities, described by 
Kirkland. They are the remains of two forts, 
fii .t contained about four acres, and the other, dii 
ab >ut two miles, and situated on the other extremit 
the ancient town, enclosed twice that quantity of gro 

The ditch around the former was about five or six 

* Tliis place is called by the Senecas, Teirataineaagkque^ n 
mports a double faiu&e4 \q.^\XvO\ «^\<yMin.Hi\ilL a fort at each a 
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A amall stream of water, and a high bank, cir 
camscribed nearly one third of the enclosed ground. 
There were traces of six gates or avenues round the 
ditch, and near the centre a way was dug to the water. 
A considerable number of large thrifty oaks had grown 
Qp within the enclosed ground, both in and upon the 
diteh ; some of them appeared to be at least two hundred 
years old or more. 

Near the northern fortification, which was situated on 
high ground, were found the remains of a funeral pile, 
probably the burying place of the slain, who had fculen 
in some sanguinary conflict. The earth was raised 
about six feet above the common surface, and betwixt 
twenty and thirty feet in diameter. The bones appeared 
on the whole sur&ce of the raised earth, and stuck out 
in many places on the sides. 

On the south aide of Lake Erie, is a series of old for- 
tifications, from Cattaraugus creek to the Pennsylvania 
line, a distance of fifty miles. Some are from two to 
four miles apart, others half a mile only. Some contain 
five acres. The walls, or breastworks, are of earth, and 
generally on ground where there are appearances of 
creeki) luiving once flowed into the lake, or where there 
was a bay. 

These vestiges of ancient fortified towns are widely 
scattered throughout the extensive territory of the Six 
Nations, and by Indi&n report, in various other parts. 
There is one on a branch of the Delaware river, which, 
from the size and age of some of the trees, that have 
grown on the banks, and in the ditches, appears to have 
existed nearly one thousand years, and perhaps for a still 
longer period. 

These antiquities afibrd demonstrative evidence of the 
remote existence of a vast population, settled in 'towns, 
defended by forts, cultivating agriculture, and more ad- 
vanced in civilization, than the nations which have in 
habited the same countries since the European dis- 
fovery.* 

Thie most probable conjecture respecting these people 

• RaBtmuk'B Hist, of N. Y. 



ii, tbat thej were of Tartar origin, and came scro 
this continent near Beering's Straits, and going » 
ward, followed the course of the great rivers — fin 
the soil fruitful on the Ohio and Mississippi, resided t 
for a while, till at length, following each other, 
established themselves in the warm and fertile val 
Mexica 



123. Erie Canal, 

This grand canal, the longest in the world, (if w* 
eept the Imperial Canal of China,) was commenced 
4th, 1817, and completed Oct. 26th, 1825, at the exp 
of about eight millions of dollars. 

This canal is the property of the state of New York 
will probably afford a large revenue for public purpo 

The Erie Canal, extending from Albany to Buj 
is 40 feet wide on the surface, 28 on the bottom, 4 
deep, and 362 miles in length, exclusive of side cuts 
navigable feeders. The locks, 83 in number, are \i 
wide between the gates, and 90 feet in length, and 
structed of the most imperishable stone, laid in p 
cement. The altitude of the water at the terminatic 
the canal at Buffalo, is 565 feet above that of the Hu 
at Albany. The total of ascent and depression overc 
by means of lockage, throughout the whole exten 
688 feet. A tow-path is constructed on the bank ol 
canal, which is elevated from 2 to 4 feet above the 
fiice of the water. 

The course of the Erie Canal, commencing at the 
bany Basin, is along the bank of the Hudson to Wi 
vlietf where it receives a navigable feeder from 
Mohawk, constituting the communication with the Ni 
em or Champlain Canal. Thence it proceeds along 
bank of the Mohawk, and crosses that river above 
Cahoes Falls, by an aqueduct 1188 feet in length, 
ported by 26 piers. It flien continues about 12 mile 
the north bank, after which it re-crosses the Moha 
four miles be\ow ^cVieikecX&d^^b^ «ja aqueduct 748 
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M len^h 25 feet above the water of the river, and sup> 
pulled by 16 pieri. Thence it winds along the south 
bank of the river, through Schenectady and Utica, to 
Rome. At Little Falls, the Erie is connected with the 
old canal, by a stone aqueduct across the Mohawk, 170 
feet in leiigth, and supported by 3 arches. The Utica 
level, 69 1-2 miles in length, without a single lock, com- 
mences at Frankfort, 9 miles eastftf Utica, and proceed- 
ing through that village, Whitestown, Rome, Verona, 
Sullivan, and Manlius, terminates in the town of Salina, 
near the village of Syracuse. During this course, it 
passes the Sauquait, Oriscany, Oneida, Canastota, Chit- 
teningo, and Limestone creeks, jbv aqueducts of various 
extent. It then proceeds through the village of Syra- 
cuse, and crosses the Skeneateles outlet, by a stone aque- 
duct, supported by 3 arches ; and the Owasco creek, by 
an aqueduct of 4 arches, to Montezuma; thence through 
the Cayuga Marshes, the villages of Clyde and Lyons, 
and passing Mud Creek, by a stone aqueduct, 90 feet in 
length, continues through Palmyra, Pittsford, and Ro 
Chester, to Lockport. At Pittsford, it crosses the Iron- 
dequot creek, on a stupendous embankment, 72 feet in 
height At Rochester it crosses the Genesee river, by a 
stone aqueduct, of superior architecture, 530 feet in 
length. Between Rochester and Lockport, the canal 
passes several deep ravines, by aqueducts and embank- 
ments. At Lockport is an ascent of 60 feet, overcome 
by five double combined locks, to the Mountain Ridge, 
through which the canal passes, by a deep excavation, 
to the Tonewande creek. It then enters the creek, and 
continues along its channel to its mouth, where a dam is 
erected 4 1-2 feet in height; and proceeds along the 
shore of the Niagara river and Lake Erie, to its termi- 
nation at Bufialo. 

Connected with the canal, a pier of great length has 
been constructed in the Niagara river, at Black Rock, 
for the purpose of forming a harbour at that place, and 
■appljring water for the summit level. The water of 
Lake Erie continues in the canal to Montezuma. Thence 
there is an ascent to the Jordan summili &om Nvhich. the 
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Mnai descends to the level of Syracuse. It then a ji 
to the Utica summit, from which is a continuous de 
to the Hudson. 

The canal deht, in 1826, amounted to $7,602,000 
receipts of tolls on the canal the same year, to $750 
and the revenue from salt, and auction duties, belot 
to the canal fund, to $420,000. The tolls in 
amounted to $859,00(^ It is estimated, that the 
nues arising from tolls and the canal fund, will, be 
paying the interest, extinguish the canal debt ii 
years, dating from 1826.* 

When the canal was completed, October 26, a i 
boat from Lake Erie entered the canal, which event 
announced by the firing of cannon placed at suitabl 
tances, from Lake Erie to the city of New York 
thence back again to Lake Erie. 

On the 6th of November, when the canal-boat ar 
at the city of New York, the day was celebrate 
splendid processions, military parades, &c. &c. 

In the aquatic procession, which accompanied th 
nal-boat, from New York to Sandy Hook, were 22 st 
boats and barges. When they arrived at the H 
Governor Clinton went through the ceremony of 
ing the waters, by pouring that of Lake Erie intc 
Atlantic. 



124. Gen. Lafayette s Visit 

Gilbert Mottier Lafayette, the Marquis de Lafa^ 
America's early and tried friend, was born on the 61 
September, 1757, in the province of Auvergne, now 
department of Haute Loire, in France, about 400 n 
from Paris. 

He sprang from the ancient and illustrious famil 
Mottier, which for several centuries past has added 
name of Lafeyette. In 1774, at the age of s event 
ne was married to the Countess Anastasie de Noai 
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nughter of the Duke de NoaiUes. The fortune of thin 
ady, added to his own, increased his income to about 
40,000 dollars annually; an immense revenue at that 
period. 

The contest between Great Britain and her North 
American colonies, was a subject of much interest to the 
nations of Europe, especially to the French people. The 
Blarquis I^afayette, fired with enthusiastic ardour in the 
cause of liberty, tore himself from an affectionate family 
and the honours of the court, and, notwithstanding the 
prohibition of the French court, embarked for America 
in January, 1777, and entered the American army as a 
volunteer, without compensation. The American con- 
gress, struck with his magnanimity, gave him the com- 
mission of major-general in the army of the United States. 

His gallant conduct in the battle of Brandy wine, (where 
he was wounded,) and at many other places, till the close 
of the war, proved him worthy of the confidence placed 
in hiuL 

Lafayette likewise gave large sums for the purpose of 
clothing and arming the American troops. 

After the close of the revolutionary war, Lafayette re- 
turned to France, where he was appointed commander 
of the French armies. During the furious and bloody 
storm of the French revolution, he was obliged to flee, 
and surrender himself to the Austrians, who imprisoned 
him in the castle of Olmutz. 

Having suffered a rigorous imprisonment, for five 
years, he was, through the influence of Buonaparte, (af- 
terwards emperor of France,) released, on the 25th of 
August, 1797. 

After an absence of forty years. General Lafayette, 
determined once more to visit the country of his adop- 
tion. Congress hearing of his determination, offered a 
public ship for the conveyance of the " Nation's Guest ;" 
but he politelydeclined their oflTer, and chose a private con- 
veyance. He accordingly, with his son, George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, embarked at Havre, on board the ship 
Cadmus, and arrived at New York, August 16, 1825, 

He was received with er*husiaslk.d«\xvoustiatiQQaQf 
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joy, by all classes of the American people. From 
Yt>rk he proceeded by land to Boston, passing thr 
New Haven and Providence. From Boston he 
ceeded to Portsmouth, N. H., from whence he reti 
to Boston, and New York, passing through Wore 
Hartford, and Middletown. From New York he 
up the Hudson, visiting Albany and other places oi 
nver. Returning to New York, he proceeded on to 
ladelphia, Baltimore, and Washington. Here he 
received by the house of representatives and sens 
the United States, who voted him two hundred thou 
dollars and a township of land for the important ser 
rendered by him during the revolutionary war. 

General La&yette commenced his tour from '\^ 
ington, through the southern and western states, an< 
turned to Albany by the way of Buflfalo and the g 
canal. From Albany he proceeded through Spring 
to Boston, where he arrived on the 16th of June^ 
was received by the legislature of Massachusetts, 
in session. On the 17th he was present at the ceren 
of laying the foundation stone of the Bunker Hill i 
ument. He then visited the states of New Hamps 
Maine, and Vermont, and returned to New York to 
ticipate in the celebration of the fiftieth anniversar 
American independence. 

He took his final leave of New York, July 1 4th, ^ 
sd the ex-presidents in Virginia, and soon after embai 
for France, on board the frigate Brandywine, folio 
with the grateful benedictions of the American peoj 



125. Insurrection and Massacre in Southampton 

County^ Va, 

In August, 1831, a body of sixty or seventy slave 
Southampton County, Virginia, rose upon the white 
habitants, and massacred fifty-five men, women, ; 
children. 

The leader of tbia itiswiiecUoxL and massacre wa 
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•lave by the name of Nat Thimer, about thirty-one yean 
of age, born the slave of Mr. Benjamin Turner, of South- 
ampton County. From a child, Nat appears to have 
been the victim of superstition and fanaticism. He 
stimulated his comrades to join him in the massacre, by 
declaring to them that he had been commissioned by 
Jesus Christ, and that he was actmg undei inspired di* 
rection in what he was going to accomplish. 

In the confession which he voluntarily made to Mr 
Grey, while in prison, he says, "that in his childhoo 
a circumstance occurred which made an indelible im 
pression on his mind, and laid the ground w^ork of the 
enthusiasm which terminated so fatally to many. Being 
at play with other children, when three or four years 
old, I told them something, which my mother overhear- 
ing, said it happened before I was born — I stuck to my 
story, however, and related some things which went, in 
her opinion, to confirm it ; others being called on were 
greatly astonished, knowing these things had happened, 
and caused them to say in my hearing, I surely would^ 
be a prophet, as the^Lord had showed me things which 
happened before my birth." His parents strengthened 
him in this belief and said in his presence, that he was 
intended for some great purpose, which they had always 
thought from certain marks on his head and breast. 
Nat, as he grew up, was fully persuaded he was destined 
to accomplish some great purpose ; his powers of mind 
appeared much superior to his fellow^ slaves ; they looked 
up to him as a person guided by divine inspiration, which 
belief he ever inculcated by his austerity of life and 
manners. 

After a variety of revelations from the spiritual world, 
Nat says, in his confession, that, "on the 12th of May, 
1828, I heard a loud noise in the heavens, and the Spirit 
instantly appeared tome and said the serpent was loosened, 
and Christ had Iffld down the yoke he had borne for the 
fins of men, and that I should take it on and fight against 
the serpent, for the time was fast approaching when the 
first should be last and the last should be first — and by 
signs in the heavens that it woi\ld make known to me 
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when I skofald comihence the great work-'-and ui 
fine sign appeared, I should conceal it from the 
ledge of men. — And on the appearance of the sig 
eclipse of the sun last Fehniary, 1831,) I should ari 
prepare m3r8el( and slay my enemies with their ow: 
pons. And immediately on the sign appearing 
neaTens, the seal was removed from my lips, and '. 
municated the great work laid out for me to do, t 
in whom I had the greatest confidence, (Henry, 
Nelson, and Sam.) — It was intended hy us to have 
the work of death on the 4th July last. — Many wh 
plans formed and rejected hy us, and it affected my 
to such a degree, that I fell sick, and the time ] 
without our coming to any determination how to 
mence — still forming new schemes and rejecting 
when the sign appeared again, which determine 
not to wait longer." 

Nat commenced the massacre by the murder * 
master and family. He says, '* Since the commeno 
of 1830, I had b^n living with Mr. Joseph Travis 
was to me a kind master, and placed the greatest 
dence in me. In fact, I had no cause to complain i 
treatment to me. On Saturday evening, the 2( 
August, it \\-as aepreed between Henry, Hark, and w 
to prepare a dinner the next day for the men we exp 
ana then to concert a plan, as we had not yet deten 
on any. Hark, on the following morning, brought i 
and Henrv', brandy ; and being joined by Sam, Nj 
Will, and Jack, they prepared in the woods a di 
where about three o'clock I joined them. I saluted 
on coming up, and asked Will how came he then 
ans'^^^red, his life was worth no more than others 
his liberty as dear to him. I asked him if he thou^ 
obtain it ? He said he would, or lose his life. Thil 
enough to put him in full confidence. Jack, I k 
was only a tool in the hands of HaAc ; it was qui 
agreed we should commence at home (Mr. J. Travi 
that night, and until we had armed 8T)d equipped 
selves, and gathered sufficient force, neither affe n09 
was to be spared, (which was invariably adherej) 
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We remained at the feast, until about two hours in the 
night, when we went to the house and found Austin : 
they all went to the cider press and drank, except myself. 
On returning to the house, Hark went to the door with an 
axe, for the purpose of breaking it open, as we knew we 
were strong enough to murder the family, if they were 
awaked by the noise ; but reflecting that it might create 
an alarm in the neighbourhood, we determined to enter 
the house secretly, and murder them whilst sleeping. 
Hark got a ladder and set it against the chimney, on 
which I ascended, and hoisting a window, entered and 
came down stairs, unbarred the door, and removed the 
guns from their places. It was then observed that I must 
spill the first blood. On which, armed with a hatchet, 
and accompanied by Will, I entered my master^s cham- 
ber ; it being dark, I could not give a death blow, the 
hatchet glanced from his head, he sprang from the bed 
and call^ his wife, it w^as his last word. Will laid him 
dead with a blow of his axe, and Mrs. Travis shared 
the same fate as she lay in bed. The murder of this 
family, Bve in number, was the work of a moment, not 
one of them awoke ; there was a little infant sleeping in a 
cradle, that was forgotten, until we had left the house and 
gone some distance, when Henry and Will returned and 
killed it; we got here four guns that would shoot, and 
several old muskets, with a pound or two of powder. 
We remained some time at the barn, where we paraded ; 
I formed them in a line as soldiers, and after carrying 
them through all the manoeuvres I was master of, marched 
them off to Mr. Salathiel Francis', about six hundred 
yards distant.'* 

They proceeded in this manner from house to house, 
murdering all the whites they could find, their force aug- 
menting as they proceeded, till they amounted to fifty or 
sixty in number, all mounted, armed with guns, axes, 
swords, and clubs. They then started for Jerusalem, 
and proceeded a few miles, when they were met by a 
party of white men who fired upon them, and forced them 
to retreat " On my way back, (says Nat,) I called at 
Mrs. Tiomas's, Mrs. Spencer's, and b^v^i^IqiW placet. 
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•he white families having fled, we found no more 
lo gralify our thirst for hlood ; we stopped at Maj 
ley's quarter for the nis^ht, and heing joined hy 
his men, with the recruits made since my defeat, m 
tered now about forty strong. 

" After placing out 9entinels, I laid down to sic 
was quickly roused by a great racket ; starting 
found some mounted, and others in great confusio 
of the sentinels having given the alarm that w 
about to be attacked, I ordered some to ride roui 
reconnoitre, and on their return the others bein| 
alarmed, not knowing who they were, fled in d 
ways, so thjrt I was reduced to about twenty again 
this I determined to attempt to recruit, ana procee 
rally in the neighbourhood I had lefl. Dr. Blunt 
the nearest house, which we reached just before di 
riding up the yard, Hark fired a gun. We expect 
Blunt and his family were at Major Ridley's, as I 
there u'bs a company of men there ; the gun was £ 
ascertain if any of the family were at home, we wc 
mediately fired upon and retreated, leaving several 
men. I do not know what became of them, as I 
saw them afterwards. Pursuing our course bac 
coming in eight of Captain Harris's, where we ha 
the day before, we discovered a party of white met 
house, on which all deserted me but two, (Jacob and 
we concealed ourselves in the woods until near 
when I sent them in search of Henry, Sam, Nelso 
Hark, and directed them to rally all they could, ; 
place we had had our dinner the Sunday before, 
they would find me, and I accordingly returned th 
soon as it was dark and remained until Wednesday 
:ng, when discovering white men riding around the 
as though they were looking for some one, and m 
my men joining me, I concluded Jacob and Nat hac 
taken, and compelled to betray me. On this I ga 
all hope for the present, and on Thursday night 
having supplied myself with provisions from Mr. Ti 
I scratched a hole under a pile of fence rails in a 
where I concealed lOYseU fox six weeks, never la 
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my hiding place but for a few minutes m the dead of tho 
night to get water which was very near ; thinking by 
this time I could venture out, I began to go about in the 
night, and evesdrop the houses in the neighbop^hood ; 
- pursuing this course for about a fortnight, and gathering 
little or no intelligence, afraid of speaking to any human 
being, and returning every morning to my cave before 
the dawn of day. I know not how long I might have 
led this life, if accident had not betrayed me. — A dog in 
the neighbourhood, passing by my hiding place, one 
night while I was out, was attracted by some meat I had 
in my c^ve, and crawled in and stole it, and was coming 
out just as I returned. A few nights after, two negroes 
having started to go hunting with the same dog, and 
passed that way, the dog came again to the place, and 
navins^ just gone out to walk about, discovered me and 
barked, on which, thinking myself discovered, I spoke to 
them to beg concealment. On making myself known 
they fled from me. Knowing then they would betray 
me, I immediately left my hiding place, and was pursued 
almost incessantly, until I was taken a fortnight after- 
wards, by Mr. Benjamin Phipps, in a little hole I had 
dug out with my sword, for the purpose of concealment, 
under the top of a fallen tree. On Mr. Phipps' disco- 
vering the place of my concealment, he cocked his gun 
and aimed at me. I requested him not to shoot and I 
would give up, upon which he demanded my sword. 
1 delivered it to him and he brought me to prison." 

Nat was executed according to his sentence at Jeru- 
salem, Nov. 11th, 1831. The following is a list of the 
persons murdered in the insurrection, on the 21st and 22d 
of August, 1831. 

Joseph Travis and wife and three children, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Turner, Hartwell Prebles, Sarah Newsome, Mrs. 
P. Reese and son William, Trajan Doyle, Henry Bryant 
and wife and child, and wife's mother, Mrs. Catharine 
Whitehead, son Richard and four daughters and grand- 
child, Salathiel Francis, Nathaniel Francis' overseer 
and two children, John T. Barrow, George Vaughan 
Mrs. Levi Waller and ten children, WilUaiu WillianiSi 
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wife and two boys, Mrs. Caswell Worrel and 
Mrs. Rebecca Vaughan, Ann Eliza Yaughan am 
Arthur, Mrs. John K. Williams and child, Mrs. 
Williams and three children, and Edward Dri 
amounting to My-five. 



126. Riot in Providence in Sept. 1831. 

The committee of citizens appointed at the town 
ing in Providence on the 25tii ult. to investigatt 
make a statement of facts, have made a report, 
stated that for several years there has been in 01 
lane, and in the part of Providence called * Snow T 
a number of houses inhabited chiefly by idle hi 
others by whites, and others by a mixture, constitut 
continual nuisance, from their riots and affrays; tlu 
town authorities had been remiss in not correctinj 
nuisance, as so hateful was it to those who lived v 
its sphere, that they made no efforts to discountenanc 
mob, whose proceedings on the night of the 22d ult. 
scarcely interrupted in the' presence of nearly 1000 
fied and passive spectators. Yet those who thus cc 
nanced the mob, are now convinced that of all the 
that can be inflicted upon civil society, that of a lawlea 
ferocious mob is the most capricious in its objects, the 
savage in its means, and the most extensive in its c 
quences. 

The first of the recent riots took place on Wedni 
wen ing, Sept. 21. Five sailors, after supper, started 
♦heir boarding houses in the southerly part of the toi 
^0 ' on a cruise.* They arrived at the foot of 01 
fane about eight o'clock, where they met six or { 
men, of one of the steamboats, with sticks or clul 
their hands, and without hats or jacket^. They s 
that they had been up and had a row with the * dfarl 
and asked the five sailors to go up and aid them A 
a hundred persons were assembled, all of whom ap; 
cd ready foi an affray. The five sailors admit that 
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proceeded up the lane with the multitude. A great thas^ 
was made, the crowd singing and shouting until they 
came near the elm tree, when a gun was discharged and 
stones thrown from the vicinity of the houses occupied by 
the blacks. Stones were also thrown by the crowd against 
the houses. The committee have received no satisfactory 
evidence whether the discharge of the gun and stones by 
the blacks preceded or succeeded the stones thrown by 
the crowd, or whether they were simultaneous. It is 
pretty certain that upon the firing of the gun, the main body 
of the crowd retreated to the foot of the lane. The five 
sailors, however, continued up the lane, and when nearly 
opposite the blacksmith's shop, another gun was discharg- 
ed. William Henry, one of the five sailors, put his hand 
to his face, and said he was shot. George Erickson and 
William Hull proceeded to the house the farthest east 
but one, on the south side of Olney's lane, occupied by 
blacks. A black man standing on the steps presented a 
g^n, and told them to keep their distance at their peril. 
Hull proposed taking the gun from him, but Erickson 
thought it best to leave him. They accordingly joined 
their three comrades, and proceeded up the lane about a 
hundred feet to a passage leading from the south side of 
the lane to a lot in the rear. They saw three or four 
men, one of whom Hull knew. The black whom they had 
seen on the steps with a gun, perceiving that they had 
stopped, ordered them again * to clear out,' or he would 
fire upon them. He said, * Is this the way the blacks are 
to live, to be obliged to defend themselves from stones ?' 
The sailors refused to go any farther. One of them, Hull 
thinks it was George, told the black to * fire and be damned.' 
Two attempts to fire were made, a flash and a snap ; upon 
the third, the gun went off. 

Greorge fell, mortally wounded, with a large shot in his 
breast. William Hull and John Phillips were wounded, 
but not dangerously. George died in about half an hour, 
during which time Hull states that he could obtain no 
assistance from the crowd below. Before he was removed, 
and within half an hour of his death, as Hull states, the 
crowd had increased to a large mob, and they proceeded 
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1^ iW luML i»i dmolished two of the houses oceu 
rr )imrk& «»£ brv^ the windows and some of the fl 

^>i: rbf ^^^ tbe knowledge that a white man had 1 
i^*c VnE riif >ii»ri»v =u3e a great excitement, and the 
Mairofth^ ■!£ T .' .:j>:ik. and the sheriflf arrested s< 
«sii MfffiTf.c?;^ t*>^*::: to jail, but in three or four othe: 
jQVATiM^ U^f Jiv.*c siiie a rescue* Twenty-five soldiei 
Oac SiUL* $ ,-','t::::.Tiir:T heing ordered out, they were j 
*£ W u>f xTk-c wjii soene injury, and it being perce: 
^lae jj.tl^T^ sib,-ir: ^f nring would have any other e. 
r^T ij* <^.vtes>f J^s^f the nK>K they marched off, and no 
Art- jowrr^t Tft-ts- r:v»ie thai night to quell the mob. 
P:r»itx T.vrr.:r^ x wis i:«ierally reported that an atte 
w','**, "ii St rsMfei^ t," Vr>rt*k into the jail and rescue the 
3cc&fr^ A riieift::^: X ibe State Council wtis had, tl: 
ifi»a:rT. ,T>f c4T»Irc. and one artillery company ordc 
1^ Sf «v3«^ arsfti^ Vvxir of the rioters were liberated 
vjufii: cc eoirtikV* asfccl three bound over for trial, that 
»,i^ jstur^: itav^ r» pwience to attack the jaiL In 
ai^K^Kve :^ irljowin^ pbcaid was posted. 

SOTICB, 

• A" r^r?or-$ Hv> are in bitv^t of Liberatinof those Mer 
are Nvc,r:>^i u ::h:n the wn!Is of ihe Providence Jail 
Tec':tv:«ek: t.^ ::v»ke %h:e pn^paration. and govern themsel 
acwr,*.:ng:.v 

' N Iv— No H^xurters Shone.* 

Mv^ of ihe evx^iKj: tTV»m 30 to 50 collected in fron 
the jiail. nwuy ihrva:s wvre unered, and it was with d 
ouhv ih^i ?ho lUv^b could be made to believe that all 
prisoner? had been discharged. Soon after, a man n 
had an instnmiem under his arm, apparently a swo 
appeared and orviored the mob to Snow Town, whid 
they went but did but linle damage. 

On Saturday evening. 6 oVlock, the same compan 
mustered about 130 men at their armories, and the shei 
iv^Dairod to Snow Town at half past eight There wai 
^nmx crowd, and stones were thrown at the houses : 
p-aited on the Governor, who at his request ordered % 
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die troops, who on their way to then* post on the h II 
west of the buildings the mob were destroying, were 
sorely pelted, and in clearing the hill, one of the mob 
seized an infantry soldier's musket, and pulled him down 
the bank 20 feet. A skirmish ensued between two or 
three soldiers and some of the mob, in which an artille 
rist gave the man who had seized the soldier, a sabre cut 
After the military had taken their position, the riot ac 
was read audibly by W. S. Patten, Esq. a Justice of the 
Peace, the mob listening in silence, after which all per- 
sons were repeatedly warned to disperse peaceably, and 
told that all who remained would be considered rioters. 
The night was still, and the proclamation and statements 
were plainly heard at a great distance : but the multitude 
answered by huzzas, shouts, and threats. The sheriff thei 
gained attention, and stated that all must disperse, or in 
five minutes they would be fired upon. The shouts and 
stones were redoubled, and exclamations of * fire and be 
damned' were heard from all quarters. The civil officers 
were constantly employed in trying to induce the mob to 
depart Soldiers being injured from an opposite hill, the 
sheriff directed the crowd to retire from that, or he would 
have to fire upon them; one party moved off towards 
Mr. Newell's residence, and another portion towards the 
houses near the bridge. 

The mob then a^ain attacked one of these houses, 
throwing stones and demolishing the windows. The 
sherifi^ in a very loud voice, commanded them to desist, 
but no attention was paid to him. The violence of the 
attack increased, so that it was supposed they had begun 
to tear the building down. At this time the sheriff re- 
quested the Governor to detach a portion of the force to 
suppress the riot. The Light Dragoons and the first 
Light Infantry were accordingly ordered to march under 
the sheriff's directions. The Governor advised the she- 
riff not to fire unless in self-defence. As these two com- 
panies approached Mr. Newell's in order to gain the road, 
they found a portion of the tumultuous crowd still posted 
in that quarter, who threw stones upon them. The sol- 
diers halted, and musketry was discharged into the air, 
18 
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with a view to intimidate the rioters, and thus cause 1 
to disperse without injury, but this firing producer 
other efiect than a shower of missiles, accompanied 
hootings and imprecations. The sheriff left this del 
ment, returned to the Governor, and said he did 
deem it prudent to move down the hill, leaving this I 
body of the mob in the rear. The Governor then dire 
the company of Crdets to occupy a position to pr 
their rear, which they did accordingly. The sheriff 
the two companies first detached, then marched down 
in&ntry in front, he constantly directing all persons ti 
tire, and moving sufficiently slow to give them an op 
tunity to do so. As he approached the house, the 
desisted from their work. 

During this march, the stones were continually h< 
rattling against the muskets, and fell thick among 
soldiers. As the troops approached the bridge, pa: 
the mob retired before them ; some occupied the gro 
upon each fiank, and the sides of the bridge were fi] 
They slowly crossed the bridge, the sherifl" continu 
and earnestly repeating his request for the rioters to 
perse, warning them of their danger. The crowd imra 
ately closed in upon their rear with great clamour, thi 
ing stones without cessation. After the detachment 
gained the street east of the bridge, the assaults u 
them increased to so great a degree of violence, that 
Cavalry were forced against the Infantry, and the rear 
toon of Infantry nearly upon the front. The Dragc 
called out to the Infantry that they could not withst 
the incessant shower of missiles ; and unless the Infai 
fired upon the rioters, it was impossible that they cc 
remain. The Cavalry were without ammunition. ' 
Infantry also exclaimed that they could no longer sual 
these dangerous volleys of stones, and if they were 
permitted to defend themselves, they felt they were sa 
ficed. The detachment halted in Smith-street, 'near 
junction with North Main-street, at a distance of al 
forty rods from the residue of the military on the 1 
The Infantry faced about to present a front to the asa 
ants and the LiigVa Dia^ooxi\ viko had been compellec 
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admnco partly along their flanks, filed past them, and 
fermed upon tne left. 

After they halted, the stones were stiL hurled unremit* 
tingly. Many of the soldiers were seriously injured. 
The stocks of several of the muskets were split by the 
missiles. The air was filled with them. The sherifil) 
who was by the side of the Captain of the Infantry du- 
ring the whole march, repeatedly commanded the mob to 
desist, but those orders were wholly unavailing. It hav- 
ing now become manifest that no other means existed by 
which the riot could be suppressed, or the lives of the men 
preserved, the sheriff directed the Captain to fire. The 
Captain then gave the word, * ready.' Here a momentary 
pause took place. The stones were still thrown with the 
greatest violence, and exclamations were vociferated, 
• Fire and be damned.' The Captain turned to the sherifl 
and asked, * Shall I fire V Perceiving that the crisis had 
at length arrived, and that the danger was imminent, he 
replied, * Yes, you must fire.' The further orders were 
then given, *Aim — Fire.' A discharge followed in a 
somewhat scattering manner.* After the order wai thus 
executed, a second was immediately given to cease firing. 
The most perfect silence ensued, not a sound was heard, 
and all violence instantly ceased. In about dye minutes, 
it being evident the mob was now quelled, the Infantry 
assumed a new position in the line on the east side of 
Main-street, feeing westwardly with the Cavalry on their 
left. 

At the moment these two companies passed the bridge 
on their march eastward, the shouts were so violent, and 
the attacks upon them appeared so alarming, that the 
Grovemor, apprehensive for their safety, ordered the com- 
pany of Cadets to march double quick time to their sup- 
port The firing of the Infantry was heard immediately 
after. The Cadets were then moving down, but had not 
passed below the point where the Governor with the Ar 
tillery and volunteer companies remained. They how 
ever continued their march, crossed the bridge, and jjro- 
eeeded down Canal-street to Weybosset bridge, dispersing 

♦ Four persons wero killed.— ^d. 
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the mob before them. After the firing ceased, infc 
tion was brought to the Governor, that tiie muhitudc 
separating. Before leaving the hill, the Govemo 
QuefCed Dr. Persons, who was with him, to attend 
the wounded, and render them every possible assisti 

Throughout this investigation, the committee havi 
been able to conceal from their view the disastrous ct 
qiaences of a predominance of the mob over the In& 
OQ the night of the 24th. The Dragoons had been di 
npon the Infantry, and forced partly around their fli 
c£e men could stand the pelting no longer. Sujrroui 
as iher were, no effectual use could be made of the b 
MC Yhey were obliged to fire, or suflTer their rani 
be broken. Had their ranks been broken, the livi 
»utT if not all of the soldiers would have been sacrifi 
t»i lifeetr arms fidlen into the possession of the mob. 

T^ Coeunittee therefore are of unanimous opii 
noBC tie aecrtsity of a discharge by the Infantry 

^MC ap^>B them by the mob, and that it was strictly 
of their Iiv«?& 



127. Florida or Seminole War. 

As early as 1S21, General Jackson, at that time | 
^nor of Florida, ur^ed upon the national governn 
..V ntfvvsj? :y of removing the Creeks, who, in the d 
c^i«^:<?* wrth ibe Indians in 1814 and 1818, had flee 
^^t.'C'Jui a:ul incorporated themselves with the Semiiio 
". *jb* fVi-Vvl ibat the increase of the Indian populal 
,^t^>^ hNl^ :V Mississippi would, sooner or later, prod 
S*; x^^fl^s»c^;wnoes. 

*.*>wa>^ r^^i^rvsentations were so far disregrarded, thi 
t^^\ «fts h^Id with these and other Indians on 
^«t«..KViti:« a' ^^I^>H^Ja, in September, 1823, at Camp Mo 
• NX m v»vV :j&;^^>ttU;eJ for their continuance in the tei 
*x> *v*'»»i ^y-:»ty years. By this treaty, the Semino 
- '-.s'vNn^ * s their claim to lands in Florida, with t 
.*\ ^^^ x.^i A 4 ;rtv"i of about ^ve millions of acres. 
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which they bound themselves to continue. A fuTihet 
treaty was made at Payne's Landing, in 1832, by i^vhich 
they gave up all their reservations, and conditionally 
agreed to remove. This last treaty was generally con- 
sidered by the Seminoles as unfair and treacherous. 

In 1834, General Thompson was sent to Florida to 
take measures for the emigration of the Indians. He 
soon found that the* greater part of the Indians were un* 
willing to remove In June, 1835, General Thompson, 
while holding a conference with the Indians, got into a 
personal dispute with Osceola, the favorite chief of the 
Indians, and being somewhat irritated with his manner, 
arrested and put him in irons, and confined him for a day 
in prison. Osceola was deeply exasperated and bent on 
revenge. He dissembled his feelings ; seemed penitent ; 
signed a treaty to remove, and was released. 

As the Indians had difHculties among themselves with 
regard to the treaty, some being for, others against it, the 
Government ordered troops from the southern posts, to 
repair to Fort Brooke at Tampa Bay, in order to settle 
their differences. The command was given to General 
Clinch, who was at Camp King. On the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1835, while Major Dade, with 117 men, was march- 
ing from Fort Brooke to Camp King, about forty miles 
from the latter place, he was suddenly attacked by a 
large body of Indians lying in ambush. Major Dade 
and many of his men fell dead on the 6rst fire. The 
command now devolved upon Captain Gardiner, who 
when the Indians were driven to some distance, directed 
a breastwork to be thrown up for the protection of his 
men. Owing to the little time they had for the pur- 
pose, they were not able to erect one more than about 
two and a half feet high. The Indians being reinforced, 
advanced upon the little breastwork and shot down every 
man who attempted to work the field-piece they had with 
them. These brave men, although obliged to lie down 
to load and fire their guns, continued the conflict to the 
bat extremity. At length their ammunition gave out, 
and the Indians broke into the enclosure, and every man 
either Idiiedi or so badly NvoxuidAdk «&\A\^>sa&B!kk^ 
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Bein^ joined by about 500 volunteers from the adjoining 
counties, be set out on an expedition against the Indian 
head -quarters. When the army in part had crossed the 
Withlacoochee river, they were attacked by Osceola and 
his warriors, who had concealed themselves at this spot 
for the purpose. The troops stood firm, and finally, affer 
a conflict of an hour, succeeded in driving the Indians 
away. In this conflict 4 men were killed and 52 wound- 
ed, some of whom died of their wounds. The Indian 
loss is supposed to have been greater. 

General Clinch was obliged to return to Fort Drane 
without eflfecting his object, and his position was ren ■ 
dered critical. General Scott sent troops to his relief. 
General Gaines, with a force of about 1,000 men from 
New Orleans, landed at Tampa Bay, February 4, 1836. 
Four days afterwards, General Scott arrived at St. Au- 
gustine. General Gaines marched for the Withlacoo- 
chee to attack the Seminoles ; he was opposed by them 
at and near this place, and suflfered some loss ; Major 
Izard, of the United Slates Dragoons, was killed. 
Osceola contrived to deceive General Gaines by a par- 
ley, till the Indian women and children were removed 
South, among the everglades and hammocks. 

After General Scott left Florida, Major General Jesup 
was appointed to the command. Having a large force 
tinder his orders, he was quite confident of bringing the 
war to a close in a short time ; but his eflforts were 
equally unsuccessful as those before, and a great deal 
of time was wasted by fruitless negotiations with the 
Indians. 

A body of about 1,000 men under Colonel Taylor be- 
ing directed against the enemy, on the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1837, a battle was fought at Okee-Chob(^e lake, at 
the edge of the everglades, about 70 or 80 miles from 
Tampa Bay. A small party of Indians being seen at 
this place, they were pursued till they reached a ham- 
mock, where the Indians were posted in great numbers. 
This position was chosen with great judgment; the 
e^rglades over which the whites were to pass were cut 
down to give efect to their fixe, NV\i«glV^^'«\£^a%^« 
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ranced, each Indian selected his victim, and the 
cing column was mowed down by the first dest 
volley. The enemy poured in their deatructi^ 
from the ground, the bushes, and the tops of tree 
they were afterwards forced to retire. Twenty-ei 
the whites were killed, and one hundred and eleve. 
wounded. Among the killed were Colonel Thoi 
Captain Van Swearingen, and Colonel Gentry m 
wounded. 

In Oct., 1837, Osceola, with about 70 warrioi 
der the protection of a flag, came into the camp of 
eral Jesup, who, belie idng him to be treacherous, c 
him to be forcibly detained. He was taken to S 
gustine, and thence he was sent into confinement a 
Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, in the harbor of Ck 
ton. South Carolina, where he died of the throat d 
per, on the 3 1st of January, 1838. 

This harassing warfare was brought to a close I 
exertions of Colonel Worth, and on the 14th of A 
1842, an ofHcial announcement was made that th 
with the Indians in the territory of Florida had ci 
There is not in the history of the United States 
related so fatal and expensive, when the comparativ 
apparent insignificance of the enemy is consi( 
Millions of money were expended, and hundreds of 
able lives v^fere sacrificed ; great numbers perishc 
disease contracted by traversing swamps and morj 
%mong poisonous reptiles, and through the mud, 
ard waters of stagnant lakes. 



128. Revolution in Texas » 

Settlements were made in the limits of Texas as 
as 1692, but the savages were so hostile in the vie 
that but little progress was effected. The Spanish 
ernment, and afterwards that of the Mexican, in ord 
establish settlements in this territory, offered gram 
..ands and oiliei ukd\xc«TXi<&xiVA v> ^^xUats from the Ui 
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Itates. Early in 1821, Stephen B. Austin, from Con* 
aecticut, went to the Brasses river to secure a fxortion 
of territory which his father had bequeathed to him. He 
secured the grant, and liberal offers were made by the 
Government to others who would go and settle there. 

Many settlers accepted these offers, and their increase 
tnd prosperity soon began to alarm the Mexican Govern- 
ment. When Iturbide was dethroned in Mexico, a con- 
federation was formed ; Coquila and Texas were united 
in one state; and a system of measures was adopted 
which finally led to the declaration of Texan indepen- 
dence. In 1825, the. Mexican Congress passed a law 
prohibiting all traffic in slaves, and freeing all bom in 
Texas at the age of 14; and soon a law was passed 
freeing all slaves in the limits of Texas. As most of 
the settlers were planters from the Southern States, who 
had brought their slaves with them, these laws were 
considered by them as unjust and oppressive. 

The Texans, in vain, petitioned the Mexican Congress 
for relief; and Stephen Austin, when visiting the capital 
for this purpose, was seized and put in prison, where he 
was confined two years. Upon the abrogation of the 
State Governments, and the establishment of Centralism 
under Santa Anna, a convention of the citizens of Texas 
was called, and independence from Mexico was declared. 
General Coss having been sent by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to dissolve the Legislature and seize the members, 
the people of Texas fiew to arms. On the 8th of Octo- 
ber, 1835, they moved upon Goliad, a strong fortress, 
which they carried after a bloody engagement. A force 
of 1000 men, under the command of Austin, advanced 
upon San Antonio, where General Coss was entrenched 
with 1 ,500 men, and forced him to surrender on condition 
that the prisoners should be allowed to pass beyond the 
Rio Grande. 

Santa Anna, the President of Mexico, with a force of 
8,000 men, now moved forward, threatening to extermi* 
nate the Americans from the soil of Texas. The right 
of his firmy moved in the direction of Matamoras ; the 
center and left, under Santa Anna himself^ marched 
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cowards San Jacinto. It was his intention that 
divisions should move in parallel lines and keep 
communication, and so sweep the province, and me 
Galveston. 

In March, 1836, San Antonio de Bexar was besic 
and the Alamo was defended by a force of only 187 
commanded by Colonel W. B. Travis. The gan 
sustained the siege for two weeks, till they wert 
slain but seven, who surrendered ; and it is stated 
were afterwards put to death by the order of Santa A 
Besides Ctdoiiel Travis, here fell Colonel David Cr 
ett, and Colonel James Bowie, the inventor of the B 
kHtfe. The loss of the Mexicans in storming the p 
is stiite<1 in some accounts to have been 1,000 in k 
and wounded. 

While Santa Anna was engaged at San Antonio, i 
eral Unrca marched upon Goliad. Before he rea^ 
this place, he came up with Colonel Fanning^s trc 
with whom a bloody action was fought. On the 20t 
March^ Colonel Fanning, with 520 Texans, surrend 
as prisoners of war ; and nine days aflerwards, all y 
shot down by the Mexicans, except six only, who 
caped under cover of the smoke of their guns. 

On the 21st of April, 1836, Santa Anna came up 
a body of 783 Texans, commanded by General Houi 
near the banks of the San Jacinto. After some 
siderable skirmishing, the Mexicans retired to 1 
camp. Being masked by the timber, the Texans mar< 
into a valley in front of the Mexican camp, and at < 
rushed upon their line. When within about 600 yi 
the Mexicans opened their fire upon them. Not 
daunted by this, the Texans moved on till they i 
within about 70 yards of their foes, when they open 
/errible and destructive Bro. As they were most of t 
Armed with double-barrelled guns, and many with 
jr six pistols, besides knives and tomahawks, they 
not stop to reload, but rushed on amid the smoke, 
as soon as they could see the enemy, fired again, 
thus swept over them like wind. The Mexican artil 
fva« iakea already Voad«^ %.tx^ Y^tc^^d^^ad uiriied! 
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Sred upon the Mexicans as they retreated in total rout 
and confusion. The Texan loss was only 2 killed and 
23 wounded, 6 mortally. The Mexican loss was stated 
to be 630 killed, 208 wounded, and 730 prisoners, among 
whom were Santa Anna and his principal officers. 

In May, 1836, a convention or agreement was signed 
at Velasco, between D. G. Burnet, President of Texas, 
and Santa Anna, by which it was stipulated that Hostil- 
ities between the Mexican and Texan troops should 
cease, and that Santa Anna should be sent to Vera Cruz. 
The Mexicans made repeated demonstrations, apparently 
with the view of recovering Texas ; but, owing to dis- 
sensions among themselves and other Causes, nothing of 
importance was effected. 

On the 1st of March, 1845, the joint resolutions for 
the annexation of Texas to the United States, which had 
previously passed both Houses of Congress, received the 
sigfiature of President Tyler, and thus became a law. 
On the 18th of June following, joint resolutions passed 
both branches of the Texan Congress, by an unanimous 
vote, giving the consent of that body to the annexation 
of Texas to the United States. 



] 29. Difficulties on the Canadian Frontier. 

In October, 1837, a large number of Canadians assem- 
bled at St. Charles, in Lower Canada, and passed resolu- 
tions expressing their dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which Canada was governed. S. J. Papinear speaker 
of the House of Assembly, Dr. Nelson, and others, were 
at the head of this movement, which was brought about 
by a party in Canada, who had for years been desirous of 
independence. Many citizens of the United States on 
the northern frontier, regarding their cause as that of lib- 
erty and human rights, formed secret associations for the 
imrpoae of aiding the " Canadian patriots" (as they were 
tailed) across the line. 

«" About the middle of the inotitii ol \^^^%\s&^\A^'^'^^ 



wenty-eigbt men, principally Canadians, with Renssi 
Van Rensselaer and William Lyon Mackenzie, wen 
Nai-y Island. They called to them the patriots of i 
ada, and all others the friends of that cause. In 
space of three weeks, between three and four hun 
responded to the call : some from the United States, 
others from Canada. They brought with them arms 
proTiaiDns. They staid on the island for one month, 
then, at-their own choice, Icfi it, and not in fear of i 
opponents. Opposite to them, were assembled &Ye t 
sand men, consisting of British regulars, incorpor 
militia, and a body of Indians and negroes. Battc 
were erected, and balls and shells were, at intervals, 
upon the island. The islanders were incessantly : 
state of danger and alarm ; yet they would, at times, 
vokingly return the fire ; still they remained unattad 
For a month, a raw, undisciplined band of men, in 
severity of winter, with no shelter but such as they 1 
constructed, and miserably clad, set at defiance 
laughed at the overwhelming force, which lay so nei 
them that they frequently conversed together. 

*' The steamboat Caroline came from Buffalo, on 
29th of December, it was said, to ply as a ferry-boat 
tween Schlosser and ]){avy Island. It passed, that < 
forth and back several times, and before sundown 
brought to at the wharf, at Schlosser, and moored for 
night. At that place, there was but one house, and 
a tavern. The warlike movements between the pati 
and British, had drawn to the frontier, through motivei 
curiosity, a great number of persons. The tavern ' 
crowded — lodgings could not be obtained — and sev* 
persons, observing the steamboat, sought for accomnK 
tions on board, and were received. In the middle of 
night, the watch, for a watch on board steamboats is i 
ally kept, saw sometiiing advancing on the water, 
hailed, but before he could give the alarm, a body 
armed men rushed on board, shot at the sentinel and 
they met, crying — * Cut them down P * Give no quart 
No arms were on board the boat ; no attack was expect 
and no resistance was umA^. ^om^ ^\. q\i shore in 
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jured ; others were severely cut and dangerously wound 
ed. One man was shot dead on ihe wharf, and twelve 
were missin^r, either killed, or burnt and sunk with the 
boat. The} towed the boat out in the river, and set it 
on fire ; the flames burst forth ; it drifted slowly, and its 
blaze shone far and wide over the water and adjacent 
shore's. On the Canada side, at a distance above Chip- 
pewa, was burning a large light, as a signal to those en- 
gaged in the expedition. In a short time, an astounding 
shout came booming over the water : it was for the suc- 
cess and return of those who had performed this deed. 
The beacon was extinguished. The Caroline still moved 
on, and cast its lurid light far and wide, clothing the scene 
in gloom and horror; and just below the point of Iris 
island, suddenly disappeared. Many of the wrecked 
and charred remains were, the next morning, floating in 
the current and eddies below the falls."* 

The disturbances continued on the frontier till near the 
close of the year 1838. The battle of Prescott, U. C, 
opposite Ogdensburg, N. Y., on the 13th and 15th of 
Nov., eflectually put down armed resistance to the regu- 
lar authorities in Canada. The insurgents, about one 
hundred and fifty in number, withstood a force of upward 
of one thousand British troops. The patriots, with the 
exception of two or three who escaped, were all either 
killed or taken prisoners. The British loss was about 
150 men killed, and 20 oflicers ; among whom was Cap- 
tain Dnunmond. The patriots were commanded by Van 
Schoultz, a native of Poland. He, with Colonels Abbey 
and Woodruflf, and others of the prisoners, were sen- 
tenced to death and executed : twenty-three were sent 
to England, and from thence were transported to Van 
Diemen^s Land. 



130. Account of the Mormont. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was born ic 
Royalton, Vermont, and removed to Manchester, Ontaric 
county, New York,, about the year 1820, at an early age, 



wHli bis parents, who were in qaito humbTe circimu 
cee. He was occasionally employed in Palmyra i 
laborer, and bore the reputation of a lazy and ignc 
young man. According to the testimony of re^>ec1 
uidividuals in that place, Smith and his father were 
sons of doubtful moral character, addicted to disreput 
habits, and moreover, extremely superstitiouffy belie 
'm the existence of witchcraft. They at one time 
cured a mineral rod, and dug in various places for mo 
Smith testified that when digging he had seen the pi 
chest containing the treasure, but never was fortu 
eaough to get it into his hands. He placed a sing 
looking stone in bis hat, and pretended by the light < 
to make many wonderful discoveries of gold, silver, 
other treasures, deposited in the earth. He commei 
his career as the founder of the new sect, when aboul 
age of 18 or 19, and appointed a number of meeting 
Palmyra, for the purpose of declaring the divine reu 
tions which he said were made to him. He was, h 
ever, unable to produce any excitement in the villa 
but very few had curiosity sufficient to listen to him. 
having the means to print his revelations, he appliei 
Mr. Crane, of the society of Friends, declaring that 
was moved by the Spirit to call upon him for assistai 
This gentleman bid him to go to work, or the state-pri 
would end his career. Smith had better success i 
Martin Harris, an industrious and thrifty farmer of 1 
myra, who was worth about $10,000, and who beci 
one of his leading disciples. By his assistance, 5,< 
copies of the Mormon bible (so called), were publis! 
at an expense of about $3,000. It is possible that h 
ris might have made the advances with the expectai 
of a profitable speculation, as a great sale was antici 
ted. This work is a duodecimo volume, containing I 
pages, and is perhaps one of the weakest productii 
ever attempted to be 'palmed off as a divine revelati 
It is mostly a blind mass of words, interwoven n 
scriptural language and quotationp without much ol 
leading plan or design. It is, in fact, such a product 
as juight be expected, itom «^ ^«i«oii ol ^\si\.V« abiltt 
ana turn of isdxid« 
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Soon after the pubhcation of the Mormon Bible, oii€ 
Parley B. Pratt, a resident of Lorrain county, Ohio, 
happening to pass through Palmyra, on the canal, and 
hearing of the new religion, called on the prophet, and 
was soon' converted. Pratt was intimate with Sidney 
Rigdon, a very popular preacher of the denominaiion 
called ** Reformers," or " Disciples." About the lime 
of the arrival of Pratt at Manchester, the Smiths were 
fitting out an expedition for the western country, under 
the command of Cowdery, in order lo convert the In- 
dians, or Lamanites, as they termed them. In October, 
1830, this mission, consisting of Cowdery, Pratt, Peter- 
son, aod Whitmer, arrived at Mentor, Ohio, the resi- 
dence of Rigdon, well supplied with the new Bibles. 
Near this place, in Kirtland, there were a few families 
belonging to Rigdon's congregation, who, having becume 
extremely fanatical, were daily looking for some wonder- 
ful event to take place in the world : 17 of these persons 
readily believed in Mormonism, and were all re-immersed 
in one night by Cowdery. By the conversion of Rigdon 
sooB after, Mormonism received a powerful impetus, and 
more than 100 converts were speedily added. Rigdon 
visited Smith at Palmyra, where he tarried about two 
months, receiving revelations, preaching, &c. He then 
returned to Kirtland, Ohio, and was followed a few days 
after by the prophet Smith and his connexions. Thus, 
from a state of almost beggary, the family of Smith were 
furnished with the *' fat of the land*' by their disciples, 
many of whom were wealthy. 

A Mormon temple was erected at Kirtland, at an ex- 
pense of about $50,000. In this building there was a 
sacred apartment, a kind of holy of holies, in which 
Done but the priests were allowed to enter. An unsuc- 
cessful application was made to the Legislature for the 
charter of a bank. Upon the refusal, they established 
an unchartered institution, commenced their banking 
operations, issued their notes, and made extensive loans. 
The society now rapidly increased in wealth and num- 
bers, of whom many were doubtless drawn thither by 
mereenaiy motives. But the bubble at last burst. The 
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bank bein^ ax\ nnebartered institution^ the debts dii& i 
not legally collectable. With the failure of this ins 
tion, the society rapidly^ declined^ and Smith was^obl 
to leare the state to avoid ibe sheriff Most of the i 
with their leader, removed to Missouri, where many 
rages were perpetrated against then*. The Morn 
raised an armed force to "drive oflT the infidels," 
were finally obliged to leave the state. 

The last stand taken by the Mormons was at Nan 
ininois, a beaittiful location .on the Mississippi rj 
Here they erected a splendid temple, }20 feet in lei 
by 80 in width, around which they built their city, w 
at one time contained about 10,000 inhabitants. B 
determined to have their own laws and regulati 
the/ difficulties which attended their sojourD in € 
p>ace6 followed them here, and there was constant 
lision between them and the surrounding inhabitants, 
some process oT law, Joseph Smith (the Prophet) 
his brother Hyram were con5»ed in the debtw^s a| 
ment in the jail at Carthage, in the vicinity of Nau 
and a guard of 8 or 10 men were stationed at the 
for their protection. While heie, it appears that a : 
of about 60 men, in disguise, broke through the gu 
and 5ring into the prison, killed both Joseph Smith 
his brother Hyram, June 27,. 1844. Their dif!icu1 
still continued, and they determined to remove c 
more. At this time (November^ 1846) nearly all 
Mormons have left Nauvoo,. and are now on their ' 
to California. 



131. War with Blaeh Haxjok. 

In the spring of 1832', the Winnebagocs, Sacs, 
Foxes, inhabiting the northwestern frontier, on the ' 
per Mississippi, commenced a warfare, by which m; 
settlements were broken up and destroyed, and many 
the defenceless inhabitants were killed. The war 
pear» to have been occ«a\o\M^ V{ ^i\n\tv^ ^<^ kadi 
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ftr>m the laifids t>n the eastern side t)r the Mississippi 
These lands had been sold to the United States in 1 830 
by Keokuk, at that time the principal chief of the Sacs. 
A part of the tribe were dissatisfied with the treaty, 
which conveyed away tlie territory on which their vil- 
lage was situated, at the point of land formed by the 
confluence of Rock river with the Mississippi. This 
party, beaded by a chief named Black Hawk, was deter- 
mined not to remove. Difficulties having arisen, Gen 
eral Atkinson, about the 1st of April, 1832, set out for 
the Upper Mississippi, at the head of the sixth Regi- 
ment U. S. Infantry. On his approach. Black Hawk 
and his party abandoned their camp on the Mississippi 
and ascended Rock river. 

Bl«ck Hawk, with a small party, having put to rout a 
party of 270 men under Major Stillman, created a great 
alarm in this region. Governor Reynolds^ of Illinois, 
ordered out 2,000 militia, to drive the hostile Indians 
from that state. By the beginning of June, there were 
so many troops spread over the Indian country, that 
Black Hawk found but few opportunities to murder the 
inhabitants on the frontiers. And although there were 
about 3,000 men in arms to combat 500 Indians, yet 
Congress ordered 600 m(»unted Rangers to be raised for 
the defence of the frontiers. 

General Scott was ordered from the seaboard with 
nine companies of artillery, and their cannon were to be 
drawn from the coast ; nine companies of infantry were 
ordered from the lakes, and two companies from Baton 
Rouge, to put an end to the war. Such was the prompt- 
ness with which these orders were executed, that all 
except one of the six companies of artillery ordered 
from Fort Monroe, on the Chesapeake, arrived in 18 
days at Chicago, Illinois, 1,800 miles distant in the inte- 
rior of the country. This detachment was attacked on 
the route by the Cholera, and the whole of them were 
rendered unfit to take the field before they arrived at the 
scene of action. Several companies were broken up. 
'* Of a corps of 208 men under Colonel Twiggs, but 9 
were left alive.'* 
19 



A correspondent from Detroit wrote on the 12tl 
•uly as follows : — 

" I regret to add that the intelRgence from the re; 
troops is disastrous. Of the three companies of arti 
under Colonel Twiggs, and two or three more coi 
nies of infantry with them, but few remain. T 
troops landed from the steamboat Henry Clay b 
Fort Gratiot. A great number of them have been s 
off by disease. Nearly all the others have iese 
Of the deserters scattered over the country, some 
died in the woods, and their bodies have been devc 
by the wolves ; others have taken their flight to 
world of spirits, without a companion to close their < 
Their straggling survivors are occasionally seen mi 
ing, some of them know not whither, with their h 
sacks on their backs, shunned by the terrified infa 

ants as a source of a mortal pestilence One 

of the command of General Scott, ordered to Chi 
by the Lakes, will never reach him ; a large portio 
them dying, a still larger number deserting from an i 
whelming dread of the disease, and the residue obi 
to march back again." 

Black Hawk, instead of crossing the country to ea 
beyond the Mississippi, as was expected, descende« 
Wisconsin to escape in that direction ; by which m 
General Dodge came upon his trail and commenc 
vigorous pursuit. The state of the Indians now be< 
deplorable ; many of them were found dead in the w 
emaciated and starved to death ! Many children 
^und in such a famished state that they could m 
revived. On the 2d of Auguist, a force of about 1 
men, under General Atkinson, crossed over to the i 
side of the Wisconsin, and by a forced march cara 
with the main body of the Indians, and after a coi 
of upward of three hours, succeeded in putting a fii 
ing stroke to the war. About 150 of them were ki 
Black Hawk managed to make his escape ; but 
after, with a small party, he went to the Winnebagoi 
lage at Prairie du C\i\^Tv, wvi Vild tlie chief he del 
to give himseU up u> \\x^ ^\ax^%^ ^svW^x. 'dQ«^>KS&. 
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if they wished to do so. The squi^s at this place made 
him a dress of white deer-skins, preparatory to his de- 
parture for Prairie du Chieu, to which it appears he 
went voluntarily with those who went out after him 
Black Hawk and the Prophet were delivered by two 
Winnebagoes to General Street, at Prairie du Chien, 
on the 27th of August. The following are extracts from 
the speech of Black Hawk, which is said to have been 
delivered when he surrendered himself to the agent at 
this place : — 

'* You have taken me prisoner with all my warriors. ^ 
• • * * The sun rose dim on us in the morning, and at 
night it sunk into a dark cloud, and looked like a ball of 
fire ! It was the last sun that shone on Black Hawk. 
His heart is dead and no longer beats quick in his bosom. 
He is now a prisoner to the white men ; they will do 
with him as they wish. But he can stand torture, and 
is not afraid of death. He is no coward. Black Hawk 
is an Indian. He has done nothing for which an Indian 
ought to be ashamed. He has fought for his country- 
men, the squaws, and pappooses, against white men, who 
came year after year to cheat them and take away their 
lands. * * * * An Indian who is bad as the white man, 
could not live in our nation ; he would be put to death, 
and eat up by the wolves. * • • • The spirit of our 
fathers arose and spoke to us to avenge our wrongs or 
die. • • • • We set up the war-whoop, and dug up the 
tomahawk ; our knives were ready, and the heart of 
Black Hawk swelled high in his bosom, when he led his 
warriors to battle. He is satisfied; he will go to the 
world of spirits contented. He has done his duty. His 
father will meet him there and commend him. * • • • 
He can do no more. His sun is setting and will rise 
no more. Farewell to Black Hawk." 

On the 22d of April, 1833, Black Hawk, his son, and 
the Prophet, with seven other captives, arrived in Wash- 
ingrton, and the next day they had a long interview 
with President Jackson. The first words (it is said) 
with which he accosted the President, were : *' I am a 
and you are another,^ Accoc&^;)bDi<^ nivSql ^ ^^^^ 



dJuctor, they nsited Tarious places, where thej attr 
great attention, and were conducted back to their co 
by way of New York. 



132. ChoUra in the United States. 

The Asiatic or noali^iant cholera first manifested i 
on this continent at Quebec, the capital of Canad 
the 8th of June, 1832, at a distance of 3,000 i 
across the ocean, to the nearest infected place ir 
rope. Out of a population of about 30,000, about ! 
persons died. On the 1 0th of June it appeared in Mon 
where, out of a population of 28,000, there were upi 
of 4,000 cases, nearly one half of which terminate 
tally. **The course of the epidemic in Canada 
along the St. Lawrence, aflfecting the villages wbicfa 
its banks, and extending to the farms of the open coii 
From the St. Lawrence it spread along the shor< 
Ontaric^ skirted Lake Erie, arrived at Detroit, and 
etrated by Lake Superior to the Mississippi.'* 

This epidemic first invaded the United States 8 
city of New York, June 27, 1832, about 400 miles i 
of Montreal, without any apparent trace of its pro] 
from that place. " The first subject of it was ai 
resident of the city. No place on the line of comr 
cation between New York and Canada was atta 
with the disease previous to its appearance in that < 
Even Albany, the half-way place between New 
and Montreal, remained untouched until the 3d of 
Out of a population of 25,000 in this place, upward 
400 persons died. 

The population of New York, during the preval 
o( the cholera, is supposed to have been reduce< 
removals to 140,000; previous to the outbreak ol 
disease, it is estimated to have been 225,000. 
number of deaths, from the 1st of July to the middl 
October, when this pestilence ceased, has been 
mated differenllv \ Wx itQ^>^<&\^««x vs^^^<^ oC info 
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don, it appears that about 4,000 persons, during ibis pe« 
rio'l, died of the cholera. The ratio of deaths to cases 
was 1 to 2. This pestilence arrived at its height July 
21 St, on which day 311 new cases were reported. 

" With the exception of a very limited number of cases 
at New Haven, Newport, Providence, Boston, Troy, and 
a few other places, all that part of the United States lying 
east of the Hudson river, has been entirely exempted 
from the ravages of this great destroyer.'' 

The first case of cholera in Philadelphia appeared on 
the 5th of July, 1832, and the second case on the 9th; 
bat its influence did not acquire its full sway until the 
27th. The population of Philadelphia within the bills 
of mortality was 160,000 : but it must be granted that 
many persons led the city. The number of cases in 
this city to September 1 3th was 2,314; the number of 
deaths 935 ; fatio of deaths to cases, one to two and a 
half. Many cases in private practice were not reported. 
The disease reached its climax on the 7th of August. 
At Arch-street prison it appeared with great violence ; 
there were 86 cases and 46 deaxhs. It appears, from 
observations made in this city. New York, and else- 
where, that the period of life most liable to attack was 
from 50 to 60 years of age ; and that most exempt, from 
2 to 10 years. The proportion in regard to sexes in 
this city was 59^^^ males, to 40y^|P^ females. Ratio of 
eases to white population, 1 to 74 ; black population, 1 
to 4 1 . '* The city of Philadelphia, previous to her water- 
works being in operation, suffered severely by yellow 
fever; but unlike yellow fever, which always located 
itself in the most filthy parts of the city, the cholera dif- 
fused itself indiscriminately over every portion of her 
wide and beautiful domain.^ 

In Baltimore, the number of deaths by cholera to Sep- 
tember 29. 1832, was 710 ; in Norfolk, to September 11, 
400; in Cmcinnati, from May 1 to August 7, 1833, 307; 
in Nashville^ from March 27 to July 12, 27 whites and 
50 blacks. The disease appeared in New Orleans. 
October 27, 1832-, and raged at different periods aflei 
diMt time with great severity, ]^«cUc\i\aiV^ ^\&»^\'^^ 



blick populatioo. It is istated that the pocuniary 
CO lAMmimna by the death of slaves amounted to 
millioiis of doUan — See Hayward^s StalisticcU Reg: 



133. Greai Fire tn New York in 1835. 

The following is an account of the greatest fire 
known in the United States, which took place in ] 
York, December 16th, 1835. It broke out about 
o'clock in the evening, in the richest part of the city, 
extended in all directions. The night was exceedi 
cold, and the wind high. . It is estimated that upward 
seventeen millions worth of property was destroyed. 

** One of the most alarming and destructive fires 
known in this hemisphere, broke out on Wednei 
erening, December 16th, 1835, in the premises of Mei 
Crawford and Andrews, situate No. 25 Merchant st 
which in a short time raged with such intensity a 
defy the exertions of the firemen, and others, who 
equal zeal and promptitude, were quickly on the spo 
the purpose of stopping its ravages. The inutility o 
aid was, however, soon perceptible, and all that coal 
done, was to remove what could in haste be got togel 
to such places as were deemed beyond the reach of 
devouring element. With this impression, an imm< 
quantity of goods were placed for safety, from build 
in the immediate vicinity of the fire, in the Mercha 
Exchange and reformed Dutch church, where it was 
sumed they would remain free from danger : alas ! 
futility of human speculation ; but a short time 
elapsed from the time of such deposite, to the whole b^ 
enveloped in flames, and these splendid buildings « 
soon reduced to a heap of ashes. The power of i 
was fruitlessly employed in attempts to stay its imp 
osity, which every minute increased in the most alara 
manner, spreading in all directions, and causing the 
most dismay and consternation through the whole c 
Any attempt to convey to the mind a faithful descripi 
of the awfully gisiiid ^cquq \}^'ax yl««6\^^\ *^^&^\£ v» 
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Tiew of those who were witnesses of this dreadful catak* 
Irophe, must of necessity be very feeble. 

" The morning of the 17th of December, 1835, opened 
upon New York with a scene of devastation around, suf- 
ficient to dismay the stoutest heart. The fine range of 
buildings and splendid stores in Exchange place, Mer- 
chant; street, and all the adjoining streets down to the 
river, lay literally levelled to the earth, with their contents 
consumed ; the Merchant's Exchange and post-ofiice 
entirely destroyed — the whole one heap of smoking ruins. 

** A tolerably correct idea of the extent of the devasta- 
tion may be formed from the following account, which 
appeared the next morning in the * Courier and Enquirer.' 

"'South street is burned down from Wall street to 
Coenties slip. Front street is burned dowit from Wall 
street to Coenties slip. Pearl street is burned down 
from Wall street to Coenties .alley, and was there stopped 
by blowing up a building. Stone-street is burned down 
from William street to No. 32 .on the one side, and No. 
39 on the other. Beaver street is burned down halfway 
to Broad street. Exchange place is burned down from 
Hanover street to within three doors of Broad street; 
here the flames were stopped by blowing up a house. 
William street is burned down from Wall-street to South 
street, both sides of the way. Market house down. 
Wall street is burned down on the south side, from Wil- 
liam street to South street, with the exception of 51, 53, 
55, 57, 59, 61, opposite this office. All the streets and 
alleys within the above limits are destroyed. 

•**The following will be found a tolerably accurate 
statement of the number of houses and stores now lev- 
elled with the ground : 26 on Wall street, 37 on South 
street, 80 on Front street, 62 on Exchange place, 44 on 
William street, 16 on Coenties slip, 3 on Hanover square, 
20 on Gouverneur*slane, 20 on Cuyler's alley, 79 on Pearl 
street, 76 on Water street, 16 on Hanover street, 31 on 
Exchange street, 33 on Old slip, 40 on Stone street, 23 
on Beaver street, 10 on Jones* lane, 38 on Mill street: 
total 674. 

'Six hundred and seventy-foul leTiftme\3L\&« ^^ VhX 
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Clie greater part in the occupancy of our largest sbip{ 
and wholesale drygood merchants, and filled with 
richest products of erery portion of the globe. Of 
Merchant's Exchange nothing but its marble walls ren 
standing. 

••* Three or four vessels lying al; the wharfs on S< 
street, were slightly injured in their yards and rigg 
They were all hauled out into the river as soon as p 
ticable. 

" • A detachment of marines from the navy yard ui 
Lieutenant Reynolds, and of sailors under Captain 
of the navy, arrived on the spot at two o'clock in 
(Doming. They rendered roost valuable service, 
gunpowder brought from the magazine at Red Hook 
partly under their chjarge. 

" * The cold during the whole time was excessive ; 
thermometer at zero. It may be easily supposed 
this greatly paralyzed the exertion of the firemen. * 
sank under its effects, and was with difficulty resusi 
ted. Two companies with their engines arrived 1 
from Newark, and rendered very material assistance 

***The passengers in a steamboat coming down 
river, saw the flames from the Highlands, forty-five n 
distant, and such was the violence of the gale, during 
prevalence of the fire, that burning embers were car 
across the East river to Brooklyn and set fire to the 
of a house there, which was however speedily ez 
guished. 

" * Strong bodies of cavalry and volunteer infantry y) 
patrolling the streets near the fire, and preserved pel 
order for the purpose of preventing depredations.' ** 



134. Captain Wilkes^ Exploring Expedition. 

The first expedition fitted out by the United Statei 
the national expense, for scientific objects, was that ui 
the command of Lieutenant Charles Wilkes who 
appointed to iVie comm^ii^^^^xODL "I^ \^^^. Tha 
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■els appointed for this service were the sloops of wai 
Vincenncs and Peacock, the b'ig Porpoise, and the 
store-ship Relief. The tenders Sea-Gull and Flying 
Fish were subsequently added. The Expedition left 
Hampton Roads, near Norfolk^ August 18, 1838. Aftei 
an absence of nearly four years in various parts of the 
frlobe, Lieut. Wilkes arrived at New York, on board the 
Vincennes, on the 10th of June, 1842. 

The following is an outline of the instructions given 
Lieut. Wilkes by the Navy Department, as to the places 
to be visited, viz. : First, he was to shape his course to 
Rio Janeiro, where he was directed to replenish his sup- 
plies ; thence to make a particular examination of the 
Rio Negro, which falls into the South Atlantic ; thence 
to a safe port in Terra del Fuego ; here the larger ves- 
sels were to be left, while the Porpoise and tenders were 
directed to explore the southern Antarctic. On the re- 
joining of the vessels at Terra Del Fuego, the squadron 
was directed to stretch southward and westward to Ion* 
gitude 105^ W., and return northward to Valparaiso, 
where a store-ship would meet them in March, 1839. 
From this port they were to shape their course to the 
Navigators' Group, and thence to the Feejee Islands, 
where they were to select a safe harbor for vessels of 
the United States. From these islands the squadron 
was directed to proceed to the port of Sidney (New Hol- 
land), and thence make a second attempt to penetrate 
within the Antarctic region, south of Van Dieman's Land. 
From this place they were to rendezvous at Kergueten's 
Land, or the Isle of Desolation, from which they were to 
proceed to the Sandwich Islands, where a storeship from 
the United States with provisions would meet them in 
April, 1840. From the Sandwich Islands, the Expedition ' 
was to proceed to the northwest coast of America, where 
they were directed to make surveys along the territory 
of the United States, and afterwards along the coast of 
California. From this coast, they were directed to pro- 
ceed to that of Japan, where they were to make an ex- 
amination of the Sea of Sooloo, or Mindoro. After this 
examinatlbn they were to pioceedL\o>k^^VL^2^&^^%^is^^^ 
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and examine those of Billiton, and thence to the port 
Singapore. From this last-named place they were 
return to the United States by the way of the Cape 
Good Hope. 

Although the primary object of the Expedition was 
promotion of the great interests of commerce and navi 
tion, yet, to extend the bounds of science, a corps of f 
entific gentlemen, nine in number, were appointed i 
accompanied the Expedition, viz : 3 Naturalists, 2 ^ 
ists or Draughtsmen, 1 lifineralogist, 1 Philologist, 1 
strument- maker, and 1 assistant Taxidermist. 

On the 28th of April, 1839, when near Cape Horn, t 
tender Sea-Gull, having on board two officers. Past 
Midshipmen James W. E. Reid and Frederick A. Baci 
with a crew of 15 persons, was supposed to have be 
lost in a severe gale, as nothing was ever heard of th< 
afterwards. On the 16th of January, 1840, land «i 
discovered to the south of New Holland, which may 
considered as the first discovery of the Antarctic con 
nent. The vessels engaged in this discovery were in 
extremely perilous condition amid fields of ice and to 
ering icebergs, particularly the Peacock, which was I 
a time wedged in between large masses of ice, frc 
which impending destruction she was mosi providential 
delivered. 

On the 24ih of July, 1840, Lieutenant Underwood ai 
Midshipman Henry, while engaged in surveying son 
of the small islands in the Feejee group, being on sho 
for the purpose of trading, were both killed by the n 
tives. Captain Wilkes, in order to strike terror in 
these savages, and prevent such murders for the futur 
determined to chastise them. He accordingly invade 
the island, burned their two villages, and killed abot 
fifty men. This brought them to terms ; they sued I 
the most abject manner for mercy, and promised neve 
to injure the white men more. 

From the Feejee Islands the squadron proceeded t 
the Sandwich Islands. On the 2d of December, 184C 
the Peacock and the Flying-Fish left Oahu \jnder th 
command of Capiam YlviAaou^^Vo >n^% ^w^i^Vfc^Vs^ Cl^ 
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tain Wilkes to steer for the Equator, so as to fall in with 
it in about 160^ W. ; thence he was directed to visit va- 
rious groups of islands in many directions ; and finally^ 
he was to proceed towards the north to Columbia river, 
on the coast of Oregon, and there await (he arrival of the 
rest of the squadron. On the 18th of July, 1.841, in 
attempting to enter Columbia river, having no pilot on 
board, the Peacock struck in shoal water and became a 
total wreck, but, by the skilful management of Captain 
Hudson, no lives were lost. 

The Vincennes having arrived at Columbia river, 
Captain Wilkes \shifted his pennant to the Porpoise, and 
with that vessel, the Flying-Fish, and the boats of the 
Peacock, proceeded to make a survey of the Columbia 
to its extreme navigable point. The Vincennes, under 
Lieutenant Commandant Ringgold, was sent to San 
Francisco, California, to make a survey of the Sacra- 
mento river. These objects having been attended to, the 
squadron, reinforced by the addition of the Oregon, de- 
parted from San Francisco, and after visiting various 
islands, arrived at Singapore in January, 1842. Here 
the tender Flying-Fish was found to be so much injured 
by arduous service, that she was deemed unseaworthy, 
and accordingly sold for $3,700. .From this place the 
squadron sailed for the United States, and the Vincennes 
arrived at New York on the 10th of June, 1842. 



135. Dorr Insurrection in Rhode Island, 

The original Constitution of Rhode Island was de- 
rived from a charter obtained from the British Crown in 
1663. Many modifications of its provisions were made 
by the Legislature, from time to time, to the period of the 
insurrection ; but that part which confined the right of 
■ufTrage principally to the landholders remained un- 
changed As Rhode Island became a manufacturing 
State, this was considered a grrievance ; but all efforts 
to extend the right of sufirage were resisted by the 
hegiahiure. 
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In January, 1841, the Legislature, upon the petit 
of the Suffrage party, consented to have a Convent 
called, for the purpose of forming a new State Const 
tion, in the following November. This, however, 
not satisfy the Suffrage party. They held a voluni 
Convention, April 17, and another on the 5th of July 
Providence, and issued a call for a delegate Convent 
to meet there in October, the month previous to the 
sembling of the legal Convention authorised by the St 
authority. 

These different Conventions met ; each formed a C 
stitutioii, and submitted it to the people for ratificati 
The Suffrage party, deeming it necessary to procure 
rotes of the majority of all those in whom their Const 
tion declared the political power justly to reside, kept 
polls open for six days, and receiyed proxies : (votes s 
in by persons who were not able or willing personal!} 
attend the polls). By this means they obtained in 
13,944 votes ; whereupon, computing the whole numbe 
adult citizens at 23, 1 42, they declared their Constitut 
adopted and established as the paramount law' of 
State. Owing to a number of causes, the Constitut 
submitted to the people by the Government or Chai 
party was rejected by a majority of 677 votes. B 
parties chose their Stale officers, and the rival Lee 
latures assembled, Governor King at the head of 
Charter party, and Thomas W. Dorr at the head of ' 
other. 

On the 16th of May, 1842, Dorr entered Provider 
escorted by a party of his friends, about 1,300 in nu 
her, of whom 300 were in arms. When arrived at ] 
quarters, he issued his proclamation defying the po¥ 
of those opposed to him, and expressing his deter mil 
tion to maintain his claims to the last extremity. Ab 
2 o'clock on the morning of the 1 8th May, Dorr, at I 
head of his adherents, made an attempt to obtain possi 
sion of the State arsenal. Having drawn up his troc 
on the plain, and planted his cannon, he sent a flag 
truce to the arsenal. Colonel Blodget, who was in ca 
mafldf asked, " ¥ot yi\ioti\, w\^ Vxv ^\ks^%^ T^asw^'v^ '^ 
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•nswer was : " For Governor Dorr, in the name o! Col. 
Wheeler." He said he knew no such men, and if they 
attacked the arsenal it would be defended. When the 
flag returned, Dorr gave orders to fire ; but his gun 
flashed three times. It is said that there was dissatis- 
faction in his ranks, and some of his men had dampened 
the powder. Whatever was the cause, it was a merciful 
dispensation, sparing probably the effusion of much hu- 
man blood. Dorr then retired to his quarters, a house 
on a hill guarded by men armed with muskets and can- 
non. The military were now ordered out, with orders 
to arrest Dorr in the name of Governor King. The in* 
surgents were intimidated, and after some persuasion the 
most of them dispersed. The house was searched, but 
Dorr could not be found. Most of the officers chosen 
by the Suffrage party resigning their situations, this dif- 
ficulty ended without bloodshed. 

On the 28th of June, 1 842, another disturbance took 
place, caused by the disagreement between the Charter 
and Suffrage parties. The adherents of Dorr, about 700 
in number, took possession of a hill in Chepachet, where 
they intrenched themselves with five pieces of cannon. 
Martial law was proclaimed throughout the State, and 
about 3,000 militia were ordered out to support the Gov- 
ernment. The greater part of the insurgents left the 
camp in consequence of these preparations, and the hill 
was taken by the State troops without bloodshed. Dorr 
was eventually tried for treason, and sentenced to hard 
labor during life, June 25, 1844. By an act of amnesty 
from the legislature, he was liberated from prison June 
27, 1845. 



136. Riots tn Philadelphia tn 1844. 

On the afternoon of Friday, May 3, 1844, a political 
meeting of the ** Native American party** was held in a 
vacant lot at the comer of Second and Master streets, 
Kensingun, a quarter of tke c\Vj ^\i«L^ toAK*) Vcw^ 
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CVtboltc^ T«^?«lcd. The meetinof was soon interru 
b«* %9 issauh t»f a large body of Irish, men and woi 
wS^ ra<)tb»-d simnltaneously towards the platform, w 

9perdily demf>lished, and compelled the w 

of Native Americans to flee under a shower of 
accompanied with shouts, hisses, and grc 

omrasre produced much excitement throughou 
and county. On the following Monday, May 6 
NicvY American party reassembled at the same plac 
■umbers, for the avowed purpose of testing i 

^> meeu even in the midst of an Irish popula 
«:cV'i«c !XK>!estation. 

*Sr \!?iencin flag was raised over the platform, 
^••^ ?r :hT>f^ addresses delivered without interru p 
\ mSc^-i sS-iver of rain then dispersed the multit 
iiiAi;. H v^vQ ;fiok refuge in a market-house in an 
wi tiax *cr>fT*:. Here the meeting was reorganized ; 
» iiA.-n IS tK^ speaker had taken the stand, a disf 
fcnw Jcr tT T^, in which a pistol was fired, at the re 
/f • ip^i i** Tijority of the assembly dispersed. 
*^:!ftt T :j^ '♦•^:^S*rii!? houses now rushed out to 
I ->? '~'T F T^^-a^^ls were discharged by them i 
:*v* tTftsr' tr «. ii several were wounded, some mort; 
■**>* \ • L ■ f \ r-Ttyrms were driven from the ground. 
:>-^ ^1 •• ril .fl iTV»und the remnants of their flag, wl 
^t»: vi • "*-^' :-, shreds bv the Irish, and after a cor 
A vx-xij tT ^>c-. suoceeJed in driving them into t 
hM«xf:$. •>? sher.dT now appeared on the ground, 
jnT^W" « t* 5»vQe>^«his restored. In the evening, howe 
;Hr ^A- r^ « t* rx»neweJ, and an attempt made to desi 
% ^^fc-VH vT ^^5^.'a:airy in the vicinity; but the crowd 
-.*>i.Hf^>«^j >x i tv>;Iey of musketry from the Irish. F 
•v%'!<Ma^ •r-sr *hv>5, one of whom, a bystander, fell d 

x^t jh^ f^v iiv. May 7, at 3 o'clock in the afternc 
% i»^^ itvv*<:.'^;i oit Native Americans was held in In 
•v%i\.^^r<^ :^s{i»c^h aS>Qt one and a half miles from 
^v^(v ^ ..v^!»t sHjtoragiM. The addresses made by 
^w^v<^ ^M J^^ ^Kca^VHi were the most of them o 
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remembering the events of the preceding day, instead of 
quietly cKspersing to their homes, resolved, in spite of 
the remonstrances of several prominent members of the 
|iarty, to go in procession to Kensington. In order to 
arouse the spirit of the people against the Catholics, they 
bore aloft in the procession the tattered flag, by the side 
of which was a banner with the inscription in black let- 
ters, •' This is the flag which was trampled under foot by 
the Irish Papists.** 

On reaching the scene of the former outrages, an at* 
tempt was made to organize a meeting; but before it 
could be done, a shot was fired from a house opposite 
the market, and a young man in the assembly was in- 
stantly killed. This was followed by continued volleys 
from most of the surrounding houses. Several of the 
Native Americans hastened from the scene of action to 
procure muskets, and at length about 40 persons, thus 
armed, presented themselves in front of the market. 
They fought with desperation for nearly an hour, and 
their ranks were thinned by the fall of the killed and 
wounded. They were exposed in the open street, while 
their assailants were protected by the walls of their 
houses. 

At length the Native Americans succeeded in setting 
fire to one of the buildings whence they had been fired 
on. The flames spread with great rapidity. In a short 
time between twenty and thirty dwellings were oh fire, 
together with the market-house, which took fire by ac- 
cident. Between 8 and 9 o'clock, a detachment of mil- 
itary, under the command of General Cadwallader, ar- 
rived on the ground, who acted with promptness and 
decision : field-pieces, loaded with grape and canister, 
were planted so as to sweep two of the most turbulent 
streets, and the mob were at once intimidated. Under 
the protection of the military, the firemen, who had been 
restrained by the mob, succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames about midnight. It is probable that some of the 
Irish people were consumed in their dwellings, and 
others shot down while attempting to escape. Many 
iBDOcem famUiea were driven from ilkic^Vi ^iftSSiSL%\£s^^^ 



to die insahs of 
Ssns :zw Xau?>* AiMcicaBS dum thmt their doin) 
fl&miL mi vbrst jH^rfaia mmj puticipasioii 



ji ibr ■■Hii g , . ft s**f ^ despendoes, r 
amniii. tad. stfim&ir. Won ■> sesrdi the hemes 

^ mm 

Znaiu sni v^Ufcvwr opt iaaod ams secreted 
MTOtir iitnwiiBdmt aip WiMif, or set it on fire. 
Ir^sNi jdWr*H£ jscj* rvK9Ci»re, ss they were com 
iiwravfii. mit felt Bi •mar to ssTe themselyes, 
coupra IT Sl MLcnaeL :^ priest's house adjoininj 
'Jus sannisnr^ v«rf Kvtf is open daj end consumed. 
31 has ii'u;nb<*«m :^ oho seesa to more towards t] 
pmoer. mn is vis scvsi tppsient that their fury 
ae^i^ M iiKctaeu ikfuarfc S^ AufBsiine's church. I 
iicrre vis inwu out :» protect it ; and the Mayor 
City amie senfnl asseoipis is disperse the mob, bu 
out edect. is s^cmaf b«t w^ris were vsed. H 
hmneii:' injureii by a sfioae thrown by some one 
cruwi. and &be police oftcers were driren from the 
Coo. Two ix" three bovs were lifted orer the rai 

m 

iTunc or* 'jie chorea, who broke the windows, app 
ma:ch :o :he inpery. cut open the gas-pipes, ani 
mofnenc ihe iMziLiing was ail in flames. The fi 
were pre Tested from makiof any attempt to extu 
the ore. and it was consumed to the bare walls. 

The citizens now teit that a crisis had come, 
demanded the meet energetic efforts for tbe suppr 
of m<>b rioience and disorder. On tbe following 
ing, Thursday, an immense number of citizens, be 
the city and county, assembled in Independence S 
to devise measures for the restoration of the public ] 
The citizens were organized as patrols, and a proc 
tion was issued by tbe Mayor and sheriff declaring 
tial law, forbidding all persons to appear in any str 
other place in occupation of the authorities, and m 
izing the military to employ ybrcc of arms to compe 
diehce. This proclamation had tbe desired effec 
mob assembled in front of the principal cathedral 
'instantly dispersed V>^ \)h» visi<)»^Qa^^^ixv«^^^Q«QAcal 
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wallader that he would comply with the letter of the 
proclamation. 

On the afVemoon of the same day, the Governor of the 
State arrived with several military companies, and the 
city was put under martial law. A renewal of violence 
was apprehended on the following Sunday; but the 
Catholic Bishop suspended public worship in all the 
churches under his care, although he was assured by 
Major General Patterson that sufficient protection should 
be afibrded to all seligious denominations in the exercise 
of their rights. Order was soon restored, and in a few 
days the Native American party held a meeting in Ken- 
sington without molestation. 



137. Mexican War. 

The principal and immediate cause of the movements 
which led to the war between the United States and 
Mexico, was the annexation of Texas (a territory which 
Mexico claimed to be within her own limits) to the 
United States. The terms of annexation were accepted 
by Texas, July 4, 1845. Immediately on intelligence 
of this event. General Taylor, in accordance with the 
orders of the Secretary of War, sailed from New Orleans 
for Western Texas, and arrived at St. Joseph's Island 
(Aransas Inlet) on the 25th of July. At the head of a 
considerable force, he soon after established his camp at 
Corpus Christi, on the west side of the Nueces, then the 
farthest point west to which the Texan population had 
extended. 

The army of occupation remained at Corpus Christi 
for about six months unmolested. On the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1846, General Taylor received orders to march his 
force through the uninhabited region between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and take possession of Point Isabel, 
Laredo, and points opposite Matamoros and Mier. On 
the 9th or 10th of March, he took up his line of advance 
for the Rio Grande, On his waj lift T&ftX ««<i^\^V %:cQa^ 
20 
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bod!es of Mexicmn troops; but neither ofTered ijor 
ceired anj molestation. As he was approaching Po 
Isabel, on the 24th9 he was met by some 50 citizens, 
the head of which was the prefect of the state of *] 
maulipsSy who protested against his occupying the coi 
try. General Taylor stated to them that he would g 
them an answer when he reached Matamoros. Gene 
Garcia, who was stationed at Point Isabel at the he 
of 280 Mexican troops, on receiving this reply, set i 
to the custom-house and some other buildings, and i 
mediately evacuated the place. 

General Taylor caused Point Isabel to be survey 
with a view to its defence ; a work was thrown up, « 
p. small garrison was left under the command of Ma 
Monroe. General Taylor then proceeding, reached 
point opposite the town of Matamoros, a place conta 
ing about 10,000 inhabitants, and the capital of the Sb 
of Tamaulipas. Here, on the 28th, he commenced 
trenching himself within short cannon-shot, and in 8i| 
of the bayonets and banners of the Mexican forces unc 
General Mejia. The force of General Taylor at tl 
time consisted of about 2,300 men ; that of Gen. Me 
was 2,000. General Ampudia, who had succeed 
General Arista in the command of the army of the Nor 
was soon expected to arrive with about as many more. 
Soon after the American flag was raised oppos 
Matamoros, General Worth and his staff were direct 
to cross the river with a communication to the comma 
der-in-chief of the Mexican forces and the civil autlM 
ities. He did not succeed in obtaining an intervif 
with Mejia, but communicated with General La Ve^ 
the second in command ; nothing, however, of imp( 
tance, was accomplished in the conference. 

On the 1 lih of April, General Ampudia arrived 
Matamoros with 1,000 cavalry and 1,500 infantry. ( 
the following day he sent a communication to Genei 
Taylor, ordering him to quit his position in twenty-fo 
hours, and retire to the Nueces, there to await the m 
tlement of this question by negotiation ; in default < 
which, Mexico vrovxY^ \w>\l \x^wv>k!l^ -^^vyxxAi^k -^ -v dadl 



ration of war. Greneral Taylor, in reply, stated tliat he 
bad been sent to the place he occupied by order of his 
Government, and intended to remain ; and in the mean 
time he placed his troops in the best possible position to 
resist an attack. He also blockaded the river, thus cut- 
ting off the supplies of the Mexican army. 

On the 10th of April, Colonel Cross, commissary-gen- 
eral of the army, rode out about two miles from the 
American camp, when he was killed, it is supposed, by a 
party of Mexican ranehiros. General Taylor made a 
formal demand for the murderers, but they were nerei 
found. Lieutenant Porter (son of Commodore Porter), 
while out with a fatigue party of ten men near the camp, 
on the 19th, was fired upon, and himself and three of 
his men were killed. On the 24th, about 2,500 Mexican 
troops having crossed the river above General Taylor's 
camp. Captain Thornton, with a squadron of more than 
sixty dragoons, was despatched to observe their move- 
ments ; but he was suddenly surprised, and all his party 
were either killed or taken prisoners. These events 
soon brought oa open and avowed hostilities between the 
two nations. 



138. Battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 

While General Taylor's forces were engaged in for- 
tifying the «amp opposite Matamoros, the communication 
with Point Isabel, the entrepot whence their supplies 
were received, was cut off by the Mexicans. On the 
1st of May, General Taylor, finding his situation to be 
critical, left the fort under the charge of Major Brown, 
with less than 300 men, and marched with the main 
body of his army to Point Isabel, to reopen a communi- 
^rication with his stores, and bring back ammunition and 
guns for the fort. • During the absence of the main army, 
some thousands of Mexicans surrounded the fort, and 
notwithstanding their severe cannonading for seven days, 
ware unable to obtain possaaaiou. 'V^^^ k^&sd^'v^Vs^wk 
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only 2 killed and 13 wounded; one of the forn 
the hnve Major Brown, who was mortally wound 
by a shell thrown into the fort. 

General Taylor arrived at Point Isabel without opj 
aition. On the 7th of May he took up his line of niai 
on his return to the fort. On the 8th, about noon, 
came in si^ht of the enemy, 6,000 strong, drawn up 
order of battle, extending a mile and a half across t 
plain, along the edge of a ekapporal (a kind of thicket 
tbom^bushes, interspersed with dwarfish trees). T 
American army, only about 2,000 in number, " w 
immediately formed in a column of attack, and, curtain 
by two squadrons in advance, moved steadily forward 
within cannon range, when one of the enemy's batteri 
opened. The column was then deployed in line, exct 
the 8ih Infantry, which stood still in column, and t 
battle was set. Colonel Twiggs commanded the rig 
composed of the dd, 4th, and 5th Infantry, and Rir 
gold's Artillery. Lieutenant Churchill commanded t 
two eighteen-pounders in the centre, while Lieutenai 
Colonel Belknap was placed over the left wing, co 
posed of Duncan's Artillery and the 8th Infantry : a 
the Battle of Palo Alto commenced." 

The fire from Major Ringgold's guns told with fearl 
effect upon the enemy's cavalry, who were waiting foi 
favorable opportunity to bear down upon the Americ 
infantry. Unable to stand such a deadly fire, th 
wheeled off, and, by a circular sweep, threatened t 
American flank and train in the rear. In order to oppo 
this movement, the 5th Infantry were thrown into squai 
and with fixed bayonets awaited the shock. A dead 
fire from one of the angles of the formation stagger 
the enemy ; but they pressed on till they discovered tl 
3d Infantry advancing in column to the attack, whi 
they wheeled and fled. 

While the fire of Ringgold was so effective on tl 

right, that of Captain Duncan was equally or more so i 

the left. These two commands, occupying both extremi 

of the American lines, sent hope and confidence throu| 

ihe army:, as it saw vfVtlh. vi\iBX ^\x^^xv:st ^^Kj!^ ^vQ^d addre 
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•heir artillery was managed. Abiut4 o'clock, Dunrnti 
set the prairie on fire with amoke-balU, and the thick 
smoke, rolling along the lines, shut out both armies from 
the sight of each other, and stayed for a while the work 
of carnage. Taking advantage of the smoke, Duncan 
made a movement on the enemy's flank, and poured upon 
it a galling and destructive fire. The Mexicans changed 
their line of battle to escape the close and well-directed 
fire of Ringgold's battery, and the eightees-pouiiders 
which had been. pushed forward during the brief cessa* 
tion of cannonading. The enemy made a desperate but 
unsuccessful attempt to silence these guns. During their 
furious fire, two brave American officers fell — Captain 
Page, who had the lower part of his face torn off by a 
cannon-shot, and Major Ringgold, who fell mortally 
wounded by having the flesh torn oflf from both legs up- 
ward from his kjiees. It was now sundown, and both 
armies, as by mutual consent, ceased their fire. 

** This was a pure cannon fight, in which our infantry, 
though cool and steady throughout, and ready at any 
moment to pour themselves in a furious charge on the 
enemy, took scarcely any active part. Appointed sim- 
ply to sustain batteries, they stood and saw the artillery 
contest the field .... The Mexican commanders saw 
that they could do nothing in an open field and fair fight, 
and so retreated to a still more formidable position." 

The next day the army recommenced its march, and 
came up with the enemy, occupying a strong position on 
the farther side of a ravine, and resting his left on a pond 
so as to prevent the possibility of being outflanked on that 
side. Eight pieces of artillery defended this position, 
divided into three portions — one on the left side of the 
road, one on the right, and one in the centre. It was 
evident that the great struggle by this arrangement would 
be along the road where the batteries were placed, pro* 
tected by a ditch and breastwork in front. ThcT Mex- 
icans during the night were reinforced by about 2,000 
men ; and here, within three miles of the fort, the BattU 
rf Resaea de la Palma was fought. 

Scarcely were the American VtOQ^a t<Qrraft.4 voL^tdfii 
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of battle, before the artillery of the enemy opened 
heavy and rapid fire on the advuncing ranks. The roa 
was swept at every discharge with grape-shot and bal 
There was a fierce conflict on each side of the road b 
tween the American infantry and the enemy. From tl 
outset, the Americans steadily advanced on every sic 
except along the road, where the central Mexican ba 
tery kept up a destructive fire. General Taylor now o 
dered Captain May to charge this battery, *^ and to tat 
tl.** Captain May replied,, *' I will do it :" and tumio 
to his men, he said, " Remember your regiment and fo 
low your officers.'* The bugles sounded, and the attei 
tion of the whole army was directed to the despera( 
charge. The commanding form of May was seen in tli 
advance, with his lung hair streaming in the wind ; on 
discharge from the* enemy's battery stretched nearly on 
third of his men and half his horses on^he ground ; bi 
he pressed onward, leaped the breastwork, and rod 
down the artillery at their guns ; the American infantr 
followed, and the rout of the Mexicans became complet< 
The Mexicans lost their whole artillery-^2,000 stan 
of arms, and 600 mules. General Vega was taken pris 
oner by Captain May in his desperate charge on an 
over the battery. The American loss, in killed an 
wounded, was about 170; that of the Mexicans is un 
known, but is supposed to have been about 1,000 men. 



139. Capture of Monterey, 

On the 19th of September, 1846, General Taylo 
with a force of 6,645 men, and 19 pieces of cannon 
^ arrived before Monterey, and after reconnoitring the city 
encamped at the Walnut Springs, three miles distant 
On the 20th, General Worth was ordered with his di 
vision to move by a circuitous route to gain the SaltiU 
road, beyond the west of the town, and to storm tbt 
heights above the Bishop's Palace, which vital point U 
ike Mexicans appeaxa lo \3ANe \>^^tL ^xiaxk*^^ \w^^<^cted 
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On the morning of the 21 st, after an encounter with a 
large body of the Mexican cavalry and infantry, sup 
ported by artillery from the heights, he repulsed them, 
and finally encamped, covering the passage of the Sal- 
tillo road. It was here discovered, that besides the fort 
at the Bishop's Palace, and the occupation of the heights 
above it, two forts on commanding eminences, on the op- 
posite side of the San Juan river, were fortified. These 
also were then stormed and carried ; and the guns of the 
last fort that was carried were immediately turned upon 
the Bishop's Palace. 

General Taylor ordered the first division of regular troops 
and a division of volunteers under General Butler, to make 
a diversion to the left of the town, in order to favor the 
movements of General Worth. Lieut. Colonel Garland 
was ordered forward, and, if possible, to carry the ad- 
vanced battery on the extreme left of the city. A heavy 
and destructive fire opened upon the advance of the 
Americans, but they .soon turned it by entering and en- 
gaging with the enemy in the streets of the city, having 
passed through an incessant crossfire from the citadel, 
two batteries, and the thousand musketeers on the house- 
tops, and from behind barricades. The rear of the first 
battery was soon turned, and the reverse fire of the 
troops, through the gorge of the works, killed or dis- 
lodged the artillery immediately in its rear. The first 
division was followed and supported by the Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and first Ohio regiments. The two former 
regiments were the first to scale and occupy the fort. 
The American loss in killed and wounded, during the 
operations of this day, was 394. Among the killed of the 
regular troops were Major Barbour, and Captains Morris, 
M'Kavett, and Field ; of the volunteers, Colonel Watson, 
of the Baltimore battalion, and Captain Allen, of Ten* 
nessee. A large proportion of those who were wounded 
died. 

On the 22d of May, at the dawn of day, the 2d division 
under General Worth, carried the height above the Bish« 
op*s Palace ; and soon after meridian, the palace itself 
was taken and its guns turned w^u \.\i« ^\x^\iN^ ^x\«Aa 
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(n the lower part of the city, during the day, the Me: 
leans continued their fire from the citadel and oth( 
works upon the American troops who came within tl 
range of their guns. On the night of (he 22d they eva* 
uated nearly all their defences in the 4ower part of tl 
city. On the morning of the 23d, General Taylor c 
dered General Quitman to advance into the city, he beii 
assisted by Captain Bragg's battery, and the dismounts 
Texan volunteers under General Henderson. The troo] 
advanced from house to house, and from square to squar 
until they reached a street, but one square in the rear 
the principal plaza, in and near which the enemy's for< 
was mainly concentrated. This advance was conduct* 
vigorously, but with due caution ; and although destru 
tive to the enemy, was attended with but small loss c 
the part of the Americans. 

On the morning of the 24th, General Ampudia, tl 
Mexican commander, rfiade an offer of capitulatio 
The terms finally accepted were, that the Mexican troo] 
should march out of the city with their arms and acco 
trements, and should be allowed seven days to evacua 
the city. The American troops were not to occupy 
till evacuated. The cathedral fort or citadel, howevc 
was to be evacuated the next day (the 25th), and : 
American garrison to be murched in. It was also agret 
that there should be an armistice of eight weeks. 

The American loss in capturing the city was 12 of 
cers and 108 men killed; 31 officers and 337 m< 
wounded. The loss of the enemy is supposed to ha 
been greater. The town and works of Monterey we 
armed with 42 pieces of cannon, well supplied with ai 
munition, and manned with a force of at least 7,0< 
troops of the line, and from 2,000 to 3,000 irregulars. 
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140. Battle of Buena Vista. 

After tbe capture of Monterey, the American forcei 
f^ere employed in various military movements havini; fof 
their object the occupation of several places in the vicin- 
ity. On the 31 St of January, 1847, General Taylor left 
Monterey for Saltillo, a distance of 65 miles in the direc* 
lion of San Luis de Potosi. He reached this place on 
February 2d, and proceeded thence about 20 miles farther 
to Agua Nueva, where he encamped. At this point, hear- 
ing of the advance of General Santa Anna, with a large 
force to attack him, General Taylor fell back to the ha- 
cienda of Buena Vista, a strong position in a mountain- 
ous pass, which could be defended against superior num- 
bers. 

On the morning of the 22d of February, the Mexican 
army, twenty thousand in number, o^ the finest troops of 
Mexico, were seen approaching the field of conflict in 
perfect order, presenting a most imposing scene of mili- 
tary splendor. The force under General Taylor consisted 
of about five thousand men ; of which no more than 500 
were regular troops, the others being volunteers. On the 
right wing of the American position, were numerous 
deep and almost impassable ravines ; while on the left 
were the precipitous mountains of the ** Sierra Madre,^' 
towering into the air upward of two thousand feet. 

General Taylor haying refused a summons to surren- 
der at discretion, sent by General Santa Anna, the Mex- 
ican forces endeavored to outflank the American left, by 
ascending the mountain. The Kentucky and Arkansas 
troops being stationed at this point, clambered up the 
rugged ascent to counteract this movement, firing as they 
advanced. The firing continued till after dark, and the 
whole side of the mountain from its base to its summit, 
seemed at times a sheet of fire. The Americans, how- 
ever, retired, lying on their arms during the night, leaving 
the enemy in possession of the heights. 

Early next morning, a powerful body of the Mexicans 
advanced upon the American left flank near the mount- 
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aln, an(1 forced it back about 250 yards. Tbey bowfi' 
rallied, and bravely contested tbe field with the ener 
The conflict continued with slight intermissions till nijj 
For several hours, the fate of the day seemed doubtl 
and it is said that General Taylor was urged by some 
his officers to fall back and take up a new position, wli 
however, he refused to do. The Americans retail 
tht.ir position, and repulsed the enemy by their supei 
sk:tl in the management of their artillery. 

Tbe bloodiest part of the conflict, took place near 
close of the day, in an attack made on the Mexican 1 
which was supposed to have been weakened by the eve 
of the day. The Illinois and Kentucky regiments, ca 
in contact with a column of the enemy 12,000 in ni 
her, who forced them into a ravine, where being dis 
dered, they were shot down in great numbers by 
overwhelming force of the Mexicans. Colonels Han 
M*Kee, and Lieut. Col. Clay, son of the distinguisl 
statesman of that name, who fell wounded at this fl 
spot, were lanced to death, and stripped of 'their clothi 
Night put a stop to the contest, and both armies occup 
the same position which they did in the morning bef 
the battle commenced. The Americans laid on tl 
arms during^ the night, expecting the next day a rene 
of the conflict, but when morning dawned it was foi 
that the Mexicans had retired from the field leaving tl 
dead and wounded, upward of two thousand in numl 
including several officers of high rank, to the mercy 
the Americans. 

The American loss was two hundred and sixty-se^ 
{tilled ; four hundred and fifty-six wounded ; and 23 mi 
ing, and three guns captured by the enemy. Twer 
eight officers were killed on the field of battle. The 
treat of the Mexicans is represented as peculiarly distrc 
ing. Previous to the battle they had sufllered much fr 
the want of food, water, and a shelter from the weath 
Afler the action, their miseries were increased. In im 
instances they were obliged to abandon their sick s 
wounded companions on a desert steeped in their o 
blood, shiveiiivg wii\i co\^^^^x^^\^\5!cLX\iv:^t^to be \ 
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Toured by jackals and dogs ; who often in sight, awaited 
their horrid banquet. The loss sustained by the Mexi- 
can army by sickness and desertion, in their return from 
Bucna Vista to San Luis, exceeded 10,500 men. 



141. Expedition against New Mexico. 

The orders for the organization of a force, for the ccii- 
quest and occupation. of New Mexico ar^ Upper Califor- 
nia, were issued in May, 1846, and Colonel Kearney was 
appointed to command the expedition. A requisition was 
made on the governor of Missouri, for one thousand 
mounted volunteers, to follow on his route. Colonel 
Kearney was authorized to raise such a number of Mor- 
mons, who were preparing to emigrate to California, as 
he might think proper, provided this number did not ex- 
ceed one third of his entire force. 

By the last of July, " the army of the west/' consist- 
ing of eighteen hundred men, was concentrated near 
Brenfs Fort, on the Arkansas river. Before his entry 
into New Mexico, Col. Kearney issued a conciliatory 
proclamation to the inhabitants, stating that he entered 
the country " for the purpose of seeking union with, and 
ameliorating the condition of its inhabitants." The gov- 
ernor of the country. General Armijo, collected a few 
soldiers of the Mexican army, a body of militia. New 
Mexicans, and Indians ; in all between three and four thou- 
sand men, with six pieces of artillery, and took post 
about fifteen miles from Santa F^, to dispute the advance 
of the invaders. Upon the near approach of Kearney, 
Armijo called a council of war in which his principal 
officers advised a retreat. He adopted the advice, brake 
up his force, collected his property, all the merchandise 
he had in Santa F6, and fled southward to the interior 
of Mexico. 

General Kearney reached the town of Vegas, August 
14th, and the next day, took the first step in establish- 
iDg the civil authority of the United States, by assembling 
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leaders, but one escaped death. By this action the re- 
bellion was quelled ; the loss of the insurgents was 1 50 
killed, besides a large number wounded The Ameri* 
cans had seven killed, and forty-six wounded, many of 
whom died, among the number was Captain Burgwm. 



142. Military Operations in California, 

In the autumn of 1845, Captain John C. Fremont, who 
had previously made two exploring expeditions to the 
west of the Rocky mountains, started again on a new 
expedition, one object of which was to discover, if pos- 
sible, a new route to Oregon, Routh of the one usually 
travelled by emigrants. In the latter part of January, 
1846, he arrived within one hundred miles of Montensy, 
in California. As his animals needed recruiting, he de- 
termined to halt for this purpose. Aware of the difficul- 
ties between the American and Mexican governments^ 
Captain Fremont left his party, and in person applied to 
the commandant of the province. General De CsHtro, for 
permission to remain during the winter. Thia, after 
some hesitation, was granted. It soon, however, ap- 
peared that De Castro was endeavouring to raise the 
province against him ; and Fremont bravely mached his 
small party of sixty-two backwoodsmen to wiiliin thirty 
miles of Monterey, took a position on the Sierra Nevada, 
hoisted the American flag, and prepared for resistance. 
He was not, however, molested, and in March he started 
for Oregon. 

On the 9th of May, Fremont was overtaken by Lieu- 
tenant Gillespie of the marines, who had crossed the 
continent from Vera Cru^ to Mazatlan, bearing a letter 
from Mr. Buchanan, and a private one from Senator 
Benton. From certain passages in these letters, Fre- 
mont felt himself authorized to return to the vicinity of 
the Sacramento. Upon his arrival at the bay of San 
Francisco, he found that, after his retreat from his posi- 
tion on the Sierra Nevada, De Castro had taken stops to 
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exper all the American settlers from the territory. Thi 
determined Fremont to put a stop to his proceedings, b 
overthrowing the Mexican authority in California. 

Being assisted by the American residents. Captain Fl 
mont on the 15th of June surprised Sonoma, the rendo 
vous of the Mexican forces, captured General Valla 
and other officers, nine pieces of cannon, 250 stand < 
muskets, and other military stores. On the 4th of Jul 
Fremont called the American settlers together at Sonoa 
and advised them to declare themselves independent < 
Mexico, and to continue the war as the only means 
insure their safety. His advice was followed, and tl 
revolutionary flag was at once displayed. 

During these events. Commodore Sloat, the commav 
er of the Pacific squadron, having been apprised of I 
declaration of hostilities between the United Sutes s 
Mexico (which fact was unknown to Fremont), coi 
menced taking possession of the towns upon the coa 
On the 7th of July, the commodore landed 250 seam 
and marines at Monterey, and took possession of t 
place. On the 17th of August, Commodore Stocku 
who had succeeded Commodore Sloat, being joined b] 
party under Fremont, entered Ciudad de los Angelos, { 
capital of California, and took possession of the gove 
ment-house without opposition. Commodore Stockt 
believing the American authority to be firmly est: 
iished, commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont 
military commander of California. 

Official declarations of war between Mexico and ( 
United Stales having reached California, an insurrect 
broke out at Ciudad de los Angelos. The Americi 
were forced to retire from that place, and were clos 
besieged in others. About this time. General Keam 
with about one hundred men, having penetrated throi 
the Indian country, arrived in tte vicinity of the set 
ments of California. Here he was attacked by the Mc 
cans under General JPico, who killed a number of 
officers, and put his party in circumstances of extre 
peril. He whs, however, shortly after relieved by a r< 
^orcemeal o{ 200 mexv, setA. \» Vv^ 'dj&^\%\:^\v(iQ by Comi 
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iare Stockton. On the 10th of JaYiuary, 1 847, the Amer- 
icans having combined their forces, after some opposi- 
tion again took possession of Ciudad de los Angelos, the 
capital; and on the 13th of January a convention was 
signed by Colonel Fremont, in the character of military 
commandant of California, and the Mexican authorities, 
by which an end was put to further hostilities. 



143. Taking of Vefa Cruz. 

The attention of the American government was, at an 
early period of the Mexican war, directed to preparations 
for an expedition against Vera Cruz, a city of about 
15,000 inhabitants, situated immediately on the shore of 
the gulf of Mexico. The city was strongly fortified, 
particularly by the castle of San Juan d'Ulloa, which 
stands on a reef of rocks about a thousand yards in front 
of the city. The capture of this place was deemed im- 
portant, as by it a direct route would be opened toward' 
the Mexican capital, about three hundred miles distant. 
The command of the expedition was intrusted to General 
Scott, who was fully supplied with all the munitions of 
war to accomplish this object. The American troops, 
upward of 13,000 strong, were landed by the squadron 
under Commodore Coimer, near Vera Cruz, without the 
loss of a single man ; and by the 13th of March, 1847, 
the investment of the city was effected. 

The Mexican force in Vera Cruz at the time of its in- 
Testraent was 3,360 men, and in the castle 1,030. Both 
the castle and the city were scantily supplied with pro- 
visions. The governor of the state had endeavoured to 
procure a supply, but, owing to dissensions, &c., in the 
capital, his requests were but little heeded. Neverthe- 
less, with what he had been able to collect. General 
Morales determined to defend the city, hoping, it is said» 
that the vomito or yellow fever would soon come to his 
aid by 8we3piog off the invadeia^ ot "^^iVa.^*^ \a ^sfi^^i^ 
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be reKeved by the approach of a Mexican army from th 
interior. 

General Scott, having completed his preparations fo 
bombardment, on the 22d demanded a surrender of tb 
city. General Morales, who commanded both the ci^ 
and castle, returned a peremptory refusal. Upon thii 
the bombardment was commenced and continued, wit] 
heavy artillery. The Americans were assisted in thei 
work of destruction by the naval force, which was mud 
greater than Imd ever before been sent into action by tb 
United States government. For fcKir days a shower o 
bomb-shells was poured into the devoted city, which, i 
many instances as they fell, crushed the roofs of housei 
and., exploding within the Mexican dwellings, causei 
horrid destruction to their inmates, most of whom wer 
women and children. Early on the 25th, the consuls o 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and Prussia, went to th 
American camp to ask perniissiim for the neutrals — th 
old men, the women, and children — to leave the cit| 
This was refused by General Scott, on the ground tbi 
he had, as soon as the investment was completed, give 
them an opportunity to retire. This they did not accept 
they must therefore run the hazards attending the bom 
bardment. The general also informed them that an 
further prayer must be addressed through the Mexica 
governor. 

As soon as the consuls had returned to the city, th 
American batteries resumed their fire, which was coc 
linued with dreadful effect through the night and unt 
the morning of the 26th, when the besieged sent a fla 
of truce, offering terms of capitulation. General Moralei 
it is stated, unable to endure the humiliation of thii 
feigned sickness, and turned over his command to Ger 
eral Landero, who agreed to terms of surrender. Ver 
Cruz, the castle, and all the munitions of war, wer 
given up. The garrisons were permitted to retire, aft€ 
laying down their arms ; the officers giving their paroh 
for themselves and their men, not to serve during th 
war, until regularly exchanged. The Mexican troop 
weie allowed to maicYi ouv ol ^<^ ^^^ ^Vwh. the honoin 
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of war, mnd the civil and religious rights of the inhabit- 
ants were guarantied. 

Says the Mexican account : *' All was over with Vera 
Cruz. In vain bad four or five hundred of her inhabit- 
ants perished; in vain had six hundred soldiers shed 
their blood, and four hundred of them been killed. The 
graves of those brave men were to be dishonoured by 
Uie conqueror! .... In vain had the city suffered the 
ravages of 6,700 projectiles of the weight of 463,000 
pounds, thrown into it by the enemy. . . . Day dawned 
on the 29ih. At eight in the morning the artillery sa- 
luted the national flag, which was displayed at Ulloa and 
on the land-batteries, with the last honours which the 
unfortunate but gallant garrison would be able to pay to 
their standard. . . . The fatal hour arrived. The soldiers, 
in tears, divested themselves of their accoutrements ; and 
while stacking their arms, some broke them in pieces to 
avoid surrendering them Co the enemy. . . . The sacrifice 
was consummated; but the soldiers of Vera Cruz re- 
ceivfd the honour due to their valour and misfortunes — 
the respect of the conqueror. • . . The march having now 
been commenced by the road to Medellin (to avoid tho 
insults of the volunteers, whom their chiefs could not 
restrain), the batteries of (he square, where the arms had 
been surrendered, fired their salute, and, in the words of 
an eye-witness, * the shores, as well as the trees and tops 
of the houses, became blue li^ith people clothed in that 
colour, who appeared upon them, shouting, ' Hurrah !"* 



144. Battle of Cerro Gordo. 

After the fall of Vera Cruz, General Scott began his 
advance toward the Mexican capital. The Mexican 
forces, over 13,000 strong, in order to oppose the ad- 
vance of the Americans, fortified themselves at Cerro 
GordO; a mountain-pass on the road to Jalapa, about 
mxty miles from Vera Cruz. Many of the Mexican 
troops were new levies, raised by compulsion, and unao- 
21 
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ctistonied to the use of arms ; but their commander, Cren* 
eral Santa Anna, the president of the republic, appeared 
to^e confident that the strength of his position and his 
powerful artillery would insure him success. 

The Mexican* fortifications were situated principally, 
on three commanding elevations, the principal of which 
was Cerro Gordo, a conical hill or mountain, which tow- 
ered above the heights and forests of the- surrouading 
country. To attack these works in front seemed ex* 
treraely hazardous, and would be attended with great 
loss of life. Greneral Scott therefore determined to cut 
a passage through the thick undergrowth to the right, 
and operate upon the left fiank of the enemy. 

On the morning of the 18th of April, General Worth's 
division and General Pillow's brigade moved forward to 
attack the enemy. General Twiggs heving been previ* 
ously directed forward to take up a position to cut ofl*the 
retreat of the Mexicans toward Jalapa. In order to cover 
the advance, General Twiggs was ordered lo plant a bat- 
tery on a steep elevation in front and near- Cerro Gordon 
This position was taken by Colonel Harney, who was 
detached for this purpose. On the following day, the 
battery was opened upon Cerro Gordo, and under its fire 
the American line commanded by Harney descended the 
slope into the valley with rapidity ; and, although ex* 
posed to a severe fire, commenced at once the steep and 
rugged ascent, to storm the battery on the summit of the 
Cerro Gordo. The Mexicans in the fort, and in the in- 
trenchments around and below it, poured down a con- 
tinual stream of fire of musketry, which, aimed too high, 
passed mostly over the heads of the Americans, who at 
length entered the work on the suiiimit The struggle 
for its possession was of short duration. The Mexican 
troops tried to engage in close confiiet ; the commander, 
General Vasquez, was killed ; other generals were cap^ 
tured, and the mass of the garrison fled down the hill 
.for safety. 

Besides the struggle at Cerro Grordo, there were othet 
severe conflicts on the field of action. General Shields, 
in an attack upon a.NlQxi^^\i\^^\x«£r]^x«eeived a grape* 
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^ot tbnnigli bis Imgs. General Pill )w, with a body of 
▼olunteers, commeaced an attack upon one of the strong 
positions of tbe enemy, commanded by La Vega and 
atber brave generals, and was obliged to withdraw Ironi 
their heavy fire. As he was preparing for a second 
attack, tbe enemy, seeing tbe day was lost by the cap 
tore of Cerro Gordo, concluded to surrender. The vie 
Cory was now complete. The Mexican army was dis* 
persed, witb an indefinite loss in killed and wounded ; 
3,000 in prisoners, including five generals ; all its artil- 
lery (forty«three pieces of diflTerent caliber), and seven 
standards. Tbe American forces present at the battle, 
including tbose in reserve as well as those in action, did 
not exceed 9,000 men. The loss in the two days' ac- 
tion was in all, killed and wounded, 431, of which num- 
ber 33 were officers. 

General Santa Anna, having witnessed the capture of 
Cerro Gordo, and seeing all was lost, effected his escape, 
thougb hotly pursued His carriage, which was riddled 
with shot, was taken, and in or near it was found his 
cork leg. It is said he made his escape on a mule 
attacbed to bis carriage, the harness of whicb was cut in 
order to efi*ect his escape. A wagon containing sixteen 
thousand dollars, received the day before for the pay- 
ment of the troops, was also taken. 

The defeat of tbe Mexicans at Cerro Gordo seemed 
lor a time to have bioken the spirit o( resistance to the 
advance of the Americans. The city of Jalapa surren- 
dered to General Twiggs without opposition. On the 
22d of April, General Worth took possession of Perote, 
a walled city, and the castle of the same name. This 
place was about midway between Vera Cruz and the 
city of Mexico. The castle o( Perote, one of the strong- 
est places in Mexico, was given up without resistance. 
On the 15th of May, General Worth entered Puebla, a 
fine fortitied city of about 60,000 inhabitants, with scarce- 
ly any opposition. Here the American army rested and 
recruited themselves for several weeks, before then ad- 
rance upon tbe capital. 
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145. Battle of Contreras. 

General Scott, having received a small reinforcement 
while remaining at Puebla, broke up his camp, and 
marched for the capital. About the tenth of August, 
1847, he arrived in the vicinity of the Pennon, an iso- 
lated mound eight miles from Mexico, of great hei^ht^ 
strongly fortified, and flooded around its base by trenches 
filled with water. This fortification commanded the prin- 
cipal eastern approach to the city. The Mexicans, be- 
lieving that no other passage could or would be made by 
the Americans, had fortified it in the most formidable 
manner. With the small number of men under the com- 
mand of General Scott, it was deemed too hazardous to 
attempt to take this place by assault. By a masterly 
movement, the whole American army passed south of 
Lake Chalco to San Augustine, about ten miles south of 
Mexico. This was accomplished by taking advantage 
of an old blind road, deemed impassable by the Mexi- 
cans, but was found to be otherwise by the close exami- 
nation of Colonel Duncan of the American artillery. 

On the 19th, about noon, the Americans came in con- 
tact with the enemy, under the command of General 
Valentia, at Contreras, a place where he had intrenched 
himself in a formidable manner. The firincf continued 
on both sides till dark, the Americans maintaining their 
ground. A cold heavy rain now commenced, and the 
troops had to endure the peltings of the storm without 
tents or blankets. During the action, a large force un- 
der Santa Anna appeared in sight, apparently in a con- 
dition to repel the assault of the Americans. Instead 
of rendering any assistance to General Valentia, he 
ordered that officer to retire from his position. Valentia, 
confident of victory, refused to obey the order. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the 20th, Colonel 

Riley was ordered to advance and drive the enemy from 

their battery. This was effected by overcoming great 

obstacles in a most rapid manner. Streams and deep 

ravines had to be cio^&e^, ^lA x\i<&\\ ^a.«sa^e was mad* 
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over immense masses of lava thrown up in the roughest 
sharpest manner possible, and covered in many places 
with dense brushwood. The Americans arrived at the 
intrenchments, and, having delivered their fire, rushed 
upon the Mexicans with loud shouts, and entered their 
works almost in a body. 

The rout was complete. From the time the assault 
was commenced, the Mexicans were thrown into confu- 
sion. Their position being nearly surrounded by bodies 
of American troops, it was difficult to escape their terri- 
ble fire. Whole masses of soldiers, intermingled with 
mules, loose horses, wounded men who filled the air with 
their groans ; shrieking women, who were seen running 
in ei^ery direction, pressed forward and filled the road 
toward Mexico. For more than a mile from the in- 
trenched camp, the road, literally strewed with the dead 
and wounded, presented a shocking spectacle. 

The division of Yalentia was totally destroyed as a 
military body. The loss which it suffered in killed and 
wounded was extremely severe, and could not have been 
less than 2,000 men. About 1,000 rank and file, four 
general officers, four colonels, and thirty captains, were 
made prisoners. The whole train of artillery, consisting 
of twenty-two cannon, and large stores of ammunition, 
were captured, ^mong the cannon which were cap- 
tured were two pieces which were taken at Buena Vista 
from the Americans, at General Taylor's last battle. The 
number of American rank and file engaged in this action 
amounted to about 4,500 : their loss did not exceed sixty. 



146. Battle of Churuhusco. 

Afler the rout of General Valentia at Contreras, Au- 
gust 20th, the victorious Americans pushed on toward 
the hamlet of Churuhusco, the next point of opposition 
on their advance toward Mexico. In this village, about 
two leagues from Mexico, was a massive stone convent, 
which was prepared for defeace^ aad was surrounded by 
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a field-work. This point was occupied by Crencral Rh 
con with 3,000 Mexican troops. The other fonificatioii 
were at the bridge over the Churubusco (a small stream 
by which the causeway of Sanr Antonio led into the cap 
tal. Such, however, was the confusion made by tfa 
defeat of General Yalentia in the morning, that no pa 
of the Mexican force appeared ready for battle excej 
Rincon's command. But though some confusion pn 
vailed, yet the Mexican troops were formidable frot 
their overwhelming numbers and the strength of the 
position. 

The Americans, in advancing against the convent, su 
fercd much from the tire of the enemy, particularly froi 
the convent, which was one sheet of flame and smok< 
The Mexicans, from their elevation in the convent, coul 
overlook the field, and observe the presence of the Amer 
can troops, who became somewhat disordered in the hig 
cornfields in the vicinity. While the conflict was ragiii 
near the convent and the bridge which stood near, Gei 
eral Scott ordered Generals Pierce and Shields, with 
number of regiments, to move round in a circuit upon tl 
rear of the Mexican position, to the causeway which le 
to the city. Upon this causeway was stationed the Me: 
ican reserve, a strong body which had that morning le 
the capital. The reserve, on the approach of the Amer 
cans, placed themselves in a ditch, and opened a destrut 
tive fire, which swept down many brave men and officeri 
The New York and South Carolina regiments of volui 
teers advanced in line against the murderous discharge 
of the enemy. Colonel Butler, of the South Caroiin 
troops, was killed, and Lieutenant-Colonel Dickinso 
severely wounded ; Colonel Burnet, of the New Yor 
troops, besides many other oflUcers, were wounded. Thi 
checked the advance for a while, but those unhurt 8tru| 
gled on, and finally the Mexican line wavered, brok< 
and fled a disordered multitude into the city. 

After the battle had continued about two hours, th 

Mexican left wing gave way, and fled through the corn 

fields in their rear toward the city. The Americans noi 

pressed forward, and iu'a\iV(\% >X\vy^^ xV^ ^{^t ditchei 
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«rttiiit-deep, and over the parapets into the works at the 
head of the bridge, carried it by storm. 

The convent was now closely invested, and immediate 
preparations were mad« to storm it. The garrison, being 
dispirited by the events of the day, and having expended 
their ammunition, surrendered just as the assaulting party 
had mounted the parapet. General Rincon, with the 
oflicers and soldiers who had not attempted to make 
their escape, 1,200 in number, surrendered themselves 
as prisoners of war. The American force engaged in 
the conflicts of the day amounted to about 6,000 men ^ 
their loss was about 1,100, among whom were 76 offi- 
cers. The Mexican loss in the battle of Churubusco is 
estimated to have been about 7,000 men in killed, wound- 
ed, and missing. 

In the action, sixty -nine of the battalion of San Pat' 
rtcio^ deserters from the American army, were made 
prisoners. In a general court-martial held afterward, 
twenty-nine of them were found guilty, and sixteen were 
bung on the 10th of September. Some, who had de- 
serted before the actual commencement of hostilities, 
were branded on the cheek with the letter d, and in 
addition were severely whipped ; others were recom- 
mended to mercy, which was granted. 



147. Battle of Molina ' del Rey, and Storming of Cha* 

pultepec. 

After the battle of Churubusco, an armistice was agreed 
upon by General Scott and the Mexican authorities. Th« 
terms of this armistice having been violated by the Mex 
icana, and no satisfactory explanations having been giv 
en, it was terminated on the 7th of September. Prepa- 
rations were immediately made for a final advance on the 
capital. At this time, the whole effective force undei 
the command of General Scott, consisted of but 8,500 
men. 
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At three o'clock in the morning o( the 8th of Septe 
her, General Worth's division moved to attack Mol 
del Rey, a range of strong stone buildings about 1,1 
yards from the castle of Chepultepec. This place v 
ordered to be destroyed by General Scott, as he was 
formed that the Mexicans were within at work casti 
cannon, shot, &c. The American infantry advanc 
down the plain upon the enemy's works, and when tb 
had approached within a short distance, the Mexico 
opened a most deadly fire upon them, and of the fourt€ 
American officers who went into the attack, eleven I 
dead or wounded. As the Americans fell back, the M* 
leans rushed forward and murdered nearly every woui 
ed man left on the field. A large body of Mexican 1: 
cers, numbering it is said about four thousand men, seej 
the effect of the deadly Bre on the Americans rushed < 
ward to charge and put them to rout. This was p 
vented by the spirited exertions of Colonel Duncan w 
his light battery, and a small number of dragoons a 
mounted riflemen. 

The Americans rallied and pressed forward to the c< 
flict. An attack was made on Casa Mata, a work on t 
Mexican right. When within al out thirty yards, Co 
nel M*Intosh the commander, fell mortally wounded, a 
Lieutenant-Colonel Scott, the second in command, w 
shot dead by the fire poured upon them by the enen 
which swept off about one third of the attacking par 
On the American right, the contest continued with fur 
the Americans keeping up their fire on Molino del Ri 
which was obstinately defended. The Americans 
length broke into the building through the gates ; wh 
a sanguinary contest ensued ; they finally succeeded 
getting possession of the Mexican works. The A me: 
can force engaged in this action was 3,447. Their lo 
in killed and wounded, amounted to 787, including 
officers. The Mexican force engaged was estimated 
10,000. It is said their loss, including killed, wound< 
and prisoners, amounted to 3,000. Among their kilk 
were Generals Leon and Balderas, both bravo and fi 
liable officeia. 
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TTie principal obstacle now rcmain'ng to the approach 
of the city, was the fortress of Chapultepec, which was 
Iniilt upon a rocky elevation 150 feet in height. The for- 
tifications around it, and the castle on its summit, made 
this place truly formidable. A military college, once the 
palace of a Spanish viceroy, and its dependent buildings, 
were within the fortifications. The only practicable ascent 
to the ca&tle, was on the west and southwestern sides ; and 
these were extremely rugged and precipitous. The Mex- 
ican defensive force in the castle and its dependencies, 
amounted to about 6,000 men, commanded by General 
Bravo, a distinguished officer. 

On the 12ih of September, it was determined to can- 
nonade Chapultepec, previous to its being stormed. In 
order to divert the attention of the enemy. General Twiggs 
was ordered to make a demonstration near the southern 
part of the city ; this stratagem was admirably executed. 
The batteries commenced their fire upon Chapultepec 
early in the morning, and continued it through the day, 
causing shocking destruction to its garrison. On the 
morning of the 13th, the storming parties advanced to the 
attack. General Pillow's division began the ascent of 
Chapultepec on the west side. The advance was ne- 
cessarily slow, over rocks, chasms, mines, and over the 
works of the enemy, exposed to a heavy fire of cannon 
and musketry. The enemy were driven from shelter to 
shelter, so closely that they had no time to fire their 
mines. As the troops gained the summit of the hill, 
General Pillow was wounded, and Colonel Ransom was 
shot dead at the head of his regiment, the command of 
which fell on Major Seymour, who scaled the parapet, 
entered the citadel, and with his own hands struck the 
Mexican flag from its walls. 

Although the conflict continued in other parts of the 
vicinity, yet the fall of Chapultepec may be considered 
as the finishing blow of this contest between Mexico and 
the United States. On the night of the 1 3th, Gen* 
eral Santa Anna abandoned the city of Mexico. Early 
in the morning of the 14th of September, 1847, Gen- 
erab Quitman and Smith eniete&xii^ c^Y^\a\. ^ >^^\Ai^\ 
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of their commands. At eight o^clock, Genera! Scott aai 
Btaflf entered the city amid the huzzas of the soldiery oi 
all sides. As he entered escorted by the cavalry, tlM 
band of the dragoons struck up <* HaU Columbia," am 
when the grand plaza and the national palace wen 
reached, the American flag was descried waving triumph 
antly over the '* Halls of the Montexumas,** 



148. California, 

On the 2d of February, 1848, a "treaty of peace 
friendship, and settlement," was signed at Guadalup 
Hidalgo, by Mr. Trist, in behalf of the United Statei 
and the Mexican commissioners. By this treaty, Mexj 
CO relinquished all claim to Texas, and the country lyin 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and ceded t 
the United States the territories of New Mexico an 
Upper California. For this cession, the United State 
agreed to p'^y to Mexico fifteen millions of dollars. 

The acquisition of this territory by the United Statei 
is an important event in their history, also in the histor 
of this continent, and indeed in the history of the work 
The great point of interest just at present, in this newlj 
acquired territory, is its " placers" or deposites of goh 
This precious metal is found near the banks and in tfa 
beds of streams which empty iiuo the bay of San Frai 
cisco, one of the best harbors in the world: 

It is probable that the existence of gold in these n 
gions, has been known to individuals for a long period 
but owing to a want of energy and enterprise on the pa 
of the Spaniards and their descendants, together wil 
the jealousies, and political troubles with which they ha^ 
been afflicted, any attempt to collect the precious meti 
has been prevented. The discovery which first ga^ 
rise to the present " gold excitement,*' was made aboi 
forty or fifty miles up the river Sacramento, near a plac 
known as " Sutter''s Fort," Captain Suiter, desirous c 
erecting a saw-miW, cox\Vtvic\ft^ hj'vOsi'^ \^\. ^^t&hail fi 
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titat purpose in September, 1 847. In making the necessary 
excavations, be observed in the mud and dirt thrown up 
acme glittering particles, which on examination proved 
to be gold. Further explorations soon followed, and at 
length satisfactory evidence was given that large portions 
of the valley abounded in the precious metal. 

California by the treaty with Mexico, having become 
a part of the territory of the United States, numerous ^ 
vessels were fitted out in various parts of the countr^^, 
and in foreign countries ; and thousands of adventurers 
sailed for the " gold region." The excitement still con* 
cinues. A government has been established, towns and 
Ullages are rapidly springing up, and California now 
^1850), asks for admission into the American Union as a 
sovereign state. 



149. Gold-Digging in California. 

The following, relative to the California gold-mines ia 
extracted from the official report of Colonel Mason, tne 
military commandant of California, dated August 17, 1848 : 

*< I started on the 12th of June last, to make a towr 
through the northern part of California. My principal 
purpose, however, was to visit the newly-discovered gold 

^* placer" in the valley of the Sacramento We 

reached San Francisco on the 20th, and found th)>t all. 
or nearly all, its male inhabitants had gone to the mint>». 
The town, which a few months before was so busy and 
thriving, was then almost deserted. 

** On the evening of the 25th, the horses of the escort 
were crossed to Sousoleto in a launch, and on the follow* 
tng day we resumed the journey to Sutter's fort, where 
we arrived on the morning of the 2d of July. Along the 
whole route, mills were lying idle, fields of wheat were 
open to cattle and horses, and farms going to waste. At 
Sutter's, there was more life ind business. Launches 
were discharging their cargoes at the river^ \nd carts 
were hauling goods to the foTt^ ^\\»x^ ^«^\ v^x<^ «^ 
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taUUhed several stores, a hotel, dtc. Captain SnftAf : 
had only two mechanics in his ennploy (a wagon-maker^ 
and a dlacksmith), whom he was paying ten dollars per ^ 
day. Merchants pay him a monthly rent of $100 per < 
room; and while I was there, a two-story house dn the ■■ 
fort, was rented as a hotel for $500 a month. 

**0n the 5th, I resumed the journey, and proceeded 
twenty miles up the American fork to a point on it now -■ 
known as the "lower mines," or ^* Mormon diggings,**' 
The hillsides were thickly strewn with canvass tents and 
bush arbors ; a store was erected, and seyeral boarding 
shanties in operation. The day was intensely hot. yet ' 
about 200 men were at work in the full glare of the sun 
washing for gold — some with tin pans^ some with close- • 
woven Indian baskets, but the greater part had a rudo^ 
machine, known as the cradle. This is on rockers, six 
or eight feet long, open at the foot, and at its head has a 
coarse grate or sieve ; the bottom is rounded with small 
elects nailed across. Four men. are required to work 
this machine ; one digs the ground in the bank close by 
the stream ; another carries it to the cradle and empties 
it on the grate ; a third gives a violent rocking motion to ? 
the machine ; while a fourth dashes on water from the^' 
stream itself. 

" The sieve keeps the coarse stones from entering the = 
cradle, the current of water washes off the earthy mat- 
ter, and the gravel is gradually carried to the foot of the 
machine, leaving the gold mixed with a heavy fine black 
sand above the first elects. The sand and gold mixed 
together, are then drawn off through auger-holes in a 
pan below, and afterward separated by blowing off the 
sand. A party of men thus employed at the lower mines, 
averaged $100 a day. The gold in the lower mines is 
in fine bright scales. 

" As we ascended the north branch of the American 
fork, the country became more broken and mountainous, 
and at the saw-mill, twenty-five miles above the lower 
washings, or fifty miles above Suuer's, the hills rise m 
..hotisand feel above the level of the Sacramento plain. 
Here a species oC puv^ o<:c.\a^/?i\^0Dk\^NA>3Dk'^.diacQvery ' 
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of the gold. Captain Sutter, feeling the great want of 
Jamber, contracted ,in September last, with a ' Mr. Mar- 
shall ta build a new aaw-miil ai that place. It was erect* 
ed in the course of the past winter and spring-^a dam 
and race were constructed, and a large bed of mud and 
gravel was carried to the foot of the race. 

* One day Mr. Marshal!, as he was walking down the 
nee U> this depositeof mud, observed some glittering par- 
ticles at its upper edge , he gathered a few, examined 
tiiem, and became satisfied of their value. He then went 
to the fottf tolch Captain Sutter of his discovery, and they 
apreed to keep it secret, until a certain grist-mill of Sut- 
ter's was 6nished. It however got out, and spread like 
magic. Remarkable success attended the labors of the 
first explorers, and in a few weeks hundreds of men were' 
drawn ;iiither. At the time of my visit, but little over 
hree months afler its first discovery, it was estimated 
that upward of 4,000 people were employed • 

*' The discovery of the vast deposites of gold has entire<- 
y changed the character of Upper California. Its peo- 
ple, before engaged in cultivating their small patches of' 
ground, and. guarding their herds of cattle and horses, 
have all gone to the mines, or are on their way thither.' 
Laborers of every trade have left their work-benches 
and tradesmen their shops. Sailors desert their ships aa- 
fast as they arrive on the coast, and several vessels have 
gone to sea with hardly enough bands to spread a sail. 
Two or three are now at anchor in San Francisco with-' 
out a crew on board." 



150. First Steamer across the Atlantic. 

The first voyage across the Atlantic in a steam-vessel 
was performed by the steamship Savannah, commanded 
by Captain Moses Rogers^ of New I^ondon^ Connecticut, 
in 1819. This ship was built in New York in 1818, by 
*' Fitchet and Crotchet," under the direction of Captain 
Rogers. The engine was made by Daxdel Dodd^ of 
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bliznbethtown, New Jersey, and Stephen Vail, ^ 
ristown. On the 29th of March, 1819, this shil 
from New York to Savannah, Ga. (where she was m 
After a short stay at the latter place, she proc^l 
Charleston, South Carolina, to take the Presideni 
Monroe, to Savannah, whence (after these suj 
experiments) she sailed on May 25th direct fofj 
pool — a full-rigged ship of about three hundred j| 
tons burden, with a low-pressure engine of ei| 
ninety horse-power. She proved a fast sailer, *! 
the power of her engine alone, would make eigl 
per hour. »^ 

After a most successful passage of twenty-tiif 
fourteen of which her engine was used, she aitl 
Liverpool. The ship was first discovered from 4 
graphic station at Cape Clear (the southern pailh 
land), and reported as " a ship on fire" The -1 
who lay at the dove of Cork despatched one of tbi 
cutters to her relief; but great was their wondeilA 
inability, with all sails set, and in a fast vessel, | 
up with a ship moving under bare poles, 'i 

On approaching the city, the shipping, piers, ai 
of houses, were thronged with an excited po 
cheering the adventurous craft. During herstayi 
erpool, naval officers, noblemen, and merchanli 
London, came down to visit her, and were siff 
curious to ascertain her speed, destination, <&;c« 
a stay of twenty-eight days in Liverpool, durioji 
time the ship was visited by thousands of peoplelj 
and her officers the whiles treated with marked al| 
she left for Copenhagen, Denmark. Here she'j 
similar manifestations of wonder and curiosity. H 
she proceeded to Stockholm, where she was vi| 
the royal family, foreign ministers, naval officeii 
ity, and others, who, by the invitation of Mr. | 
(the Americap minister), dined on board, and J 
excursion among the neighbouring islands, witl| 
they seemed much delighted. i 

Lord Lynedoch, of Ew^land^ who was then ol 
ibrough the noiih o£ E\«o^^,>q^ vTiNYX-^vvaxw^^ wa^ 
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took passage on board the Savannah for St. Petershurg, 
which place she reached in due time. Here she was 
visited by noblemen and military and naval ollieers, who 
also tested her superior sailing qualities by a trip to Cron^ 
stadt. In this city a valuable service of plate was pre- 
sented to her officers. From St. Petersburg she sailed 
back to Copenhagen, and from there to Arendal, in Nor- 
way ; and then returned to Savannah, where she safely 
arrived after a passage of twenty -five days. Shortly after 
his she sailed for Washington city, and was there laid 
dp— being the first steam-vessel that ever crossed the 
Atlantic, 



151. LyncKs Expedition to the River Jordan and the 

Dead Sea. 

In May, 1847, Lieutenant W. F. Lynch, of the United 
States navy, made an application to the Hon. John Y. 
Mason, the head of the navy department, for permission 
to circumnavigate and thoroughly explore the lake As- 
phatites, or Dead sea. After some delay, a favourable 
decision was given to his application. The United States 
storeship ** Supply" was placed under his command, and 
was laden with stores for the American squadron in the 
Mediterranean. She also carried two metallic boats, 
one of copper, the other of galvanized iron, for the use 
of the expedition. The members of the expedition were 
fourteen in number. The ten seamen shipped to serve 
as crews of the boats were of temperate habits, all of 
them having pledged themselves to abstain from all in-' 
toxicating drinks. 

The expedition set out from New York, November 26, 
1847. After stopping at Port Mahon, the " Supply" on 
February 16th anchored before Sm3nma. Thence Lieu- 
tenant Lynch proceeded to Constantinople, where, by tho 
influence of Mr. Carr, the United States resident minis- 
ter, an audience of the sultan was granted, and a firman 
procured, giving permission to explore the Dead sea and 
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the rirer Jordan. From Constantinople be returned to 
Smyrna, and thence proceeded to Beirut and Acre. On 
April 1, 1848, the party pitched their tents on the south 
bank of the Belus, hanng parted from the storeship 
** Supply," which now stood out to sea. The expedition 
directed its route toward the sea of GaHlee, or Tiberias, 
as the 6r8t point in their tour of observation. 

Lieutenant Lynch, in order to transport his baggage 
and boats to navigate the inland seas, made the nove. 
experiment of substituting camels for draught-horses 
which proved successful. Having mounted bis boats on 
low-wheeled carriages or trucks, tbree of these huge ani- 
mals were attached to each carriage, two abreast and one 
as leader. The first attempt to draw the trucks by can>> 
els was witnessed by an eager crowd of people. The 
successful result taught them the existence of an un- 
known accomplishment in that patient and powerful ani- 
mal, which they had before thought fit only to plod along 
with its heavy load upon its back. On the 4th of April 
they took up their line of march, following the boats, 
with sixteen horses, eleven loaded camels, and a mule. 
The party numbered sixteen in all, including the drago- 
man and cook. They were accompanied by fifteen Be- 
douins, all well mounted. The metal boats, with flags 
flying, rattling and tumbling along, mounted on carriages 
drawn by huge camels, the oflicers and mounted sailors 
in single file, the loaded camels, the sberifl* and sheikh 
with their tufted spears — all had the appearance of a 
triumphal march. 

On the 6th of April the party reached the sea of Gali- 
lee. "Unable to restrain my impatience," says Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, " I now rode ahead with Mustafa, and 
soon saw below, far down the green sloping chasm, the 
sea of Galilee, basking in the sunlight ! Like a mirror 
it lay embosomed in its rounded and beautiful but tree- 
less hills. How dear to the Christian are the memories 
of that lake ! the lake of the New Testament. . . . The 
roadside and the uncultivated slopes of the hills were full 
of flowers, and abounded with singing birds — there lay 
tae boly lake, conaeciaie^ \^^ \)ti^ Yt^^^T^^^ of the Re* 
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deemer ! . . . Near by was the field where, according to 
tradition, the disciples plucked the ears of corn upon the 
sabbath ; yet nearer was the spot' where the Saviour fed 
the famishing multitudes, and to the left the mount of 
Beatitudes. . . . Not a tree ! not a shrub ! nothing but 
green grain, grass, and flowers, yet acres of bright ver- 
dure. . . . Beyond the lake and over the mountains, rise 
majestic in the clear sky the snowy peaks of Mount 
Herroon." 

On the 8th of April, having arrived at Tiberias, the 
two boats, after some difficulty in getting them down the 
mountain, were launched into the sea of Galilee with 
their flags flying. " Since the time of Josephus and the 
Romans, no vessel of any size had sailed upon this sea, 
and for many, many years, but a solitary keel had fur- 
rowed its surface." In order to assist the transportation 
of his goods, Lieutenant Lynch purchased the only boat 
used by the misgoverned and listless inhabitants to navi- 
gate the beautiful lake of Tiberias, a lake which was 
filled with fish, and abounding with wild fowl. This 
boat was purchased for about twenty-one dollars, and 
was used by the inhabitants merely to bring wood from 
the opposite side of the lake. 

On the 10th of April, the expedition started from the 
foot of the lake, and commenced the descent of the river 
Jordan. Notwithstanding the most diligent inquiry at 
Tiberias, they could not procure any reliable information 
respecting the river. They found, to their consternatioUi 
that the Jordan was interrupted in its course by frequent 
and fearful rapids. In some instances they had to clear 
out old channels, to make new ones, and sometimes 
plunged with headlong velocity down appalling descent^. 
So great were the difficulties in passing down the river, 
that on the second evening they were but twelve miles 
in a direct line from Tiberias. So tortuous is the course 
of the Jordan, that in a space of sixty miles of latitude, 
and four or five of longitude, it traverses at least two 
hundred miles ! 

On the 18th of April they reached the Dead sea, and 
loimd its northern shore aa exteaaive ai\&d.-€A.UH(vsJ^ v 
12 
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^maif pkiin beyond, and the rerv type of desolafl 
Branches and trunks of trees lay scattered in every dii 
don ; sooie charred and blackened by fire, others iri 
with an incrustation of salt. The waters of the sea I 
found a nauseous compound of bitters and salt. As ij 
passed on, they found scenes ** where there was no vtf 
tation whatever; barren mountains, fragments of li 
blackened by sulphurous deposites, and an unnatund^j 
with low, dead trees upon its margin, all within the M 
jof vision bore a sad and sombre aspect." ^ 

Near the southern extremity of the Dead sea, the/' 
ter became very shallow, from one to two fathoms dl 
When near the salt mountain of Usdum, or Sodom^ t 
were astonished at the appearance of a lofty round p| 
standing apparently detached from the general maii 
the head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. *^ 
immediately pulled in for the shore," says LieuWl 
Lynch, *' and Dr. Anderson and I went up to examM 
The beach was a sofl, slimy mud, encrusted with^ 
and a short distance from the water covered with tf| 
fragments and flakes of bitumen. We found the jl 
to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate of lime, q 
• drical in front and pyramidal behind. The uppo 
rounded part is about forty feet high, resting on a J 
of oval pedestal, from forty to sixty feel above the 1 
of the sea. It slightly decreases in size upward, a 
bles at the top, and is one entire mass of crystaliizati 
A similar pillar is mentioned by Josephus as having 1 
seen by him, and he in his history expresses the bl 
of its being the identical one into which Lot's wife- 
transformed. 

While passing over and encamping on the bordetf 
this remarkable sea, the figures of each one of the ^ 
dition assumed a dropsical appearance. The leatf 
become stout, and the stout almost corpulent ; the ' 
faces had become florid and ruddy ; moreover, the al| 
est scratch festered, and the bodies of many of the f 
were covered with small pustules. The men compll 
bitterly of the irritation of their sores, whenever the4i 
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water of tli& sea toached them ; still all had good appe* 
files, and they hoped for the best. 

On the 2d of May, the party made an excursion to 
Kerak, containing a population of about three hundred 
families, of whom three fourths professed Christianity. 
They found these Christians, though impoverished and 
oppressed, as kind and obliging as the Moslems were 
insolent. On the 1 0th of May they left the Dead sea, 
after spending twenty-two days in its exploration. 

" We have," says Lieutenant Lynch, " carefully sound- 
ed this sea, determined its geographical position, taken 
the exact topography of its shores, ascertained the tem- 
perature, width, depth, and velocity, of its tributaries, col- 
lected specimens of every kind, and noted the winds, 
currents, changes of the weather, and all atmospheric 
phenomena. . . . The inference from the Bible, that this 
entire chasm was a plain sunk and ^overwhelmed^ by the 
wrath of God, seems to be sustained by the extraordinary 
character of our soundings . . . We entered upon this sea 
with conflicting opinions. One of the party was skepti- 
cal, and another, I think, a professed unbeliever of the 
Mosaic account. After twenty-two days' close investi- 
gation, if I am not mistaken we are unanimous in the 
conviction of the truth of the scriptural account of the 
destruction of the cities of the plain." 

After leaving the Dead sea, the party proceeded tow- 
ard Jerusalem, where they arrived on the 17th of May. 
After visiting various places of interest in and about the 
city, they proceeded to Jaffa. From Jaffa th^y went to 
Acre, in two parties — one under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, in an Arabian brig ; the other by the land 
route, under the command of Lieutenant Dale. From 
Acre they went to Nazareth, Nain, Mount Tabor, Tibe 
rias, Bethsaida, to the source of the Jordan, and thenctf 
to Damascus and Beirut. As they approached the latte 
place, mitny of the party sickened ; and on the 24th o 
July, Lieutenant Dale died at a village in the vicinity o< 
Beirut, at the house of the Rev. Mr. Smith, of^the Amer- 
ican Presbyterian mission. From Beirut the}^proceeded 
to Malta, where, on the 12th of September, th^ ** Sup 
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pty** being leady, tbe expedition re-embarked for t^ 
United States, and arrived there early in December. 



152. Death of Ex-PrestdetU Adams 

On tbe evening of February 23d, 1848, Joko Quincy 
Adams expired in tbe capitol at Washington. Mr. Ad" 
ams was bom at Braintree, in Massachusetts. July llth, 
1767. In his eleventh year he accompanied his fathel 
(afterward president of the United States), to France, 
who was sent there as joint commissioner Wi^th Benjamin 
Franklin and Arthur Lee. In 1794, he wiis appointed 
by Washington as minister to the Netherlands. He af« 
terward was appointed to important stations in most of 
the principal courts of Europe. In 1817, Mr. Adama 
was recalled from his mission in London, by President 
Monroe, to become secretary of state. In 1825, he was 
chosen by the house of representatives as president of 
the United States. In 1831, he was chosen to represent 
a congressional district in Massachusetts, and was con* 
tinued in this service till his death. 

On the 21st of February, Mr. Adams while in his seat 
in the house of representatives, was seized with paraly- 
sis. "At about twenty minutes past one o'clock, P. M.,* 
writes a person present, " my attention was attracted by 
hearing Mr. Hubbard of Connecticut, calling upon Mr. 
Fisher of Ohio, who occupies a seat at Mr. Adams's 
right, to support the latter. Looking toward his seat I 
noticed Mr. Adams, apparently in ihe act of endeavouring 
to grasp the front of his desk, smoking back in his seat, 
dropping away to the left. He rallied, however, and as 
Mr. Fisher rose to assist him, he again fell back in tho 
same position as before. His colleague, Mr. Grinnell, 
and others sitting near, flew to his side, when the occur* 
rence becoming known, the members generally rushed 
toward the spot, but retired upon the exclamations, * Keep 
back,' • Give him air,' being uttered. The windows wei^ 
raised, and Mt^ OiuiTi«W\^^>Xi^^\k\& l^^^c^ Nvith ice-water^ 
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wbon be rallied for an instant, and gave utterance in a 
feeble voice, to a sentence in keeping with the eloquence 
which ever distinguished his every-day conversation. 
He said, 'This is the last of Earth — I am content,' 
and again relapsed into insensibility. Mr. Fries of 
Ohio, who is a regular physician, raised him in his arms 
and carried him to the speaker's room about fifty yards 
from Mr. Adams's seat in the house, the speaker and 
several of the Massachusetts delegation accompanying 
him." 

Mr. Adams expired on Wednesday evening, on the 
sofa in the speaker's room in the capitol, where he lay 
in an apparently insensible state from the Monday pre- 
vious. The funeral ceremonies were performed on Feb- 
ruary 26th. The remains were embalmed and lay in 
state, and were visited by thousands of persons the day 
previous. 

At about twelve o'clock, the house was called to order 
by the speaker. The president of the United States, 
and heads of the departments entered the hall, the for- 
mer taking his seat on the right of the speaker. The 
judges of the supreme court in their gowns ; the officers 
of the army and navy, in full uniform ; the foreign ministers 
and their suites, in splendid costume, followed, and took 
their seats upon the right and left of the area, in front of 
the speaker's chair. The senate then entered with the 
vice-president, the latter taking his seat on the speaker's 
led. After this the family of the deceased and the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation preceding the coffin, entered as 
chief mourners. The chaplain, Mr. Gurley, pronounced 
an eloquent discourse from Job, xi. 17: ** And thine age 
shall be clearer than the noon-day : thou shalt he as the 
morning ; and thou shalt he secure^ because there is hopeJ" 
The remains were subsequently placed in the receiving 
vault of the congressional cemetery, being carried in a 
funeral car drawn by six white horses, and led by grooms 
in white scarfs. ^ 

The speaker in conformity with the resolution of the 
house, appointed the following committee to accompany 
the remains of Mr. Adams to Quxuc^^nvlv — 
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ICr. HuDtoif, of MajMaohiisetli, Chmnmrnm. 

Mr. WiUiaiM. of Maine ; Mr. Brown, of Mknarippi ; 

W iUfw, of N. H. ; Morae, of Looinana - 

Marsh, of Vermont ; Vinton, of Ohio ; 

8niith, of Connecticat ; Doocan, of Kentucky; 

White, of New Vorli ; Coclie, of Tennessee ; 

Rfisall, of New Jersey ; Lincoln, of lUiuHs ; 

Dickey, of Penn. ; Wick, of Indiana ; ^ 

HouHtiin, of Delaware ; Bowlin, of MisBonri ; 

Human, of Maryland ; Johnson, of Arkansas ; 

MDowell, of Virginia; M^CleHand. of Mich. ; 

Baninuer. of N. C. ; Cabell, of Fbirida ; 

Holmes, o(f 8. C. ; Kaufman, of Texas : 

Cobb, of Georgia ; Leffler. of Iowa ; 

Gayle. of Alabama; Tweedy, of WisooDOB. 

The arrival of the remains at New York, was an-- 
Bounced by minute guns, and an immense procession, 
which occupied an hour and a quarter in passing, began 
to move from the south ferry. About 2,000 troops com- 
posed the van, immediately behfnd whom was the hearse 
containing the body, drawn by eight horses, clad in black? 
drapery, and led by eight mulatto grooms dressed in 
Turkish costume. Prominent to the eye was the mem- 
orable inscription, " This is the last of earth^^ which 
were among the lust words uttered by the expiring statee- 
inan. 

On either side, the hearse was accompanied by the 
light-guards, preceded by the grand marshal and his aids. 
The pall-bearers, ofHcers of the army and navy, the Hon. 
Henry Clay, General Gaines, and others, followed in 
carriages. The closing ceremonies consisting of a prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. Ferris, and a benediction by Rev. S. H. 
Cone, were performed on the esplanade of the city hall, 
and three volleys of musketry were tired by the national 
guards. The remains were then deposited in the gov- 
ernor's room, to be removed in the morning for Boston. 

The remains of Mr. Adams were delivered in due 
form at Boston, March 10th, by the committee of Con- 
gress to the state authorities, through the committee of 
the legislature ; thence taken to Faneuil Hall, which was 
dressed in mourning for the occasion, the rostrum being 
converted into a temporary mausoleum, and there trans« 
ferred lo the mayot ^ud the authorities of the city. The 
e^remonies were axvew^^^Xs^ ^^^v ^\^v;\^^^ l:ioth sexes, 
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ftnd 00 Saturday, the remains were deposited in the (km 
ily burial-place at Quincy. • 



153. Mob at the Opera-House, New York, 

One of the remote causes of this mob, appears to have 
been the publishing of some unfavorable strictures on the 
performances of Edwin Forrest, the American tragedian^ 
in London. In 1849, Mr. Macready, a London actor 
(who was considered in some sort, a rival to Mr. For- 
rest), was announced to perform at the Astor Place opera 
house. New York. The friends of Mr. Forrest, con 
necting Mr. Macready with the authorship of the strict* 
ures in question, in order to show their indignation, and 
to redress his grievances, made inflammatory appeals 
through the press, so as to get up some public demonstra- 
tion against Mr. Macready, who was in a certain sense, 
considered as a representative of the English stage or 
theatre. 

A riotous disposition having been exhibited at the opera- 
house, on Mr. Macready's first appearance, Monday even- 
ing, May 7th, 1849, some prominent citizens who were 
in some way identified with the support of the drama, 
promised him protection against farther interference and 
induced him to appear again on Thursday evening. 
Early in the morning, placards were posted up through 
the city, stating (falsely no doubt, and for effect), that the 
crew of the British steamer then in port, had threatened 
violence to all who " dared to express their opinions at 
the English aristocratic opera-house," and calling on all 
working men to " stand by their lawful rights." In con- 
sequence ot* this, and similar threats, a large body of the 
jpolice was ordered to attend at the opera-house. In ad- 
dition to this, two bodies of the military were held in 
readiness, one stationed in the Park, the other at Centre 
market. 

In anticipation of a riot, the rush for tickets was very 
great, and before night, none was to be had. For soom 



OBBT % i l ci f i llw 6oon opened, people begin to colloct in 
AfAor PUce, mnd tbe police took their statiotts at the doora, 
uid in the boildiofr. Tlie crowd increased, and there 
was rach a cmsh aboot tbe doors, that several of the en* 
trances verr oMifvd to be closed. The boose was filled, 
bm not crowded^ and the amphitheatre was not more than 
half full. Tbe first two scenes passed off without dis- 
f i ba iKy ; bet the appearance of Macready in the third 
aci, was tbe sienal for a perfect storm of cheers, groans, 
and bis»es. The whole audience rose, and the nine 
tenths of it (who were friendly to Macready )i,cheered. 
waring their bats and handkerchiefs. A body in the 
parqoette, with others in the second tier, and amphithe* 
atie, hissed and grtianed with equal zeal. The tumult 
lasted for ten or fifteen minutes, when an attempt waf 
made to restore order, by a hoard being brought upon the 
stage, upon which was written, ^ The friends of ordei 
wiU remain quiet." This silenced all but the rioters 
The leader of the distmbance was secured ailer a short 
bat Tiolent struggle. One by one, of the rioters wen 
taken and carried out. the greater part of the audience 
appliiitling as they disappeared. 

Before the second act was over, something of the fA^} 
could be heard. Mrs. Pope, as Lody Macbeth^ first pro 
cured a little silence, which ended, however, immediatel] 
on Macready*s reappearance. The obnoxious actor wen 
through his part with perfect self-possession, and paic 
no regard to the tumultuous scene before him. As th( 
parquette and gallery, were cleared of the noisiest rioters 
the crowds without grew more violent, and stones am 
missiles were hurled against the windows (which hac 
been previously boarded up), on the Astor- Place side 
As one window cracked after another, and pieces of bricl 
and paving-stones rattled in on the terraces and lobbies 
the confusion increased till the opera-house resembled i 
fortress besieged by an invading army. Sometimes 
heavy stones would dash in the boards, which had beei 
nailed up as a protection, and a number of policemei 
were constantly occupied in nailing up and securing thi 
defences 
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The tiltack was sometimes on one side, and sometimM 
wn the other, but seemed to be most violent on Eighth 
street, where there was a continual volley of stones and 
other missiles. The retiring rooms were closed, and the 
lobbies so ** raked** by the mob outside, that the only safe 
places were the boxes and the parquette. But in spite 
of the constant crashing and thumping of stones, and the 
terrible yells of the crowd in the street, the tragedy (too 
truly a tragedy to many), was played to an end ; the cur- 
tain fell, and Macready and the police were cheered. 
After the play was over, the noise being somewhat dimin- 
ished, the audience were allowed to go out quietly by the 
door nearest Broadway. 

The military under the command of Major-General 
Sandford, arrived at Astor Place about nine o'clock, 
where they were assailed by a shower of stones and 
brickbats, by. which most of the horsemen in front, about 
forty in number, were more or Jess hurt, and their horses 
rendered almost unmanageable. Two or three times in 
succession the troops were ordered to charge. They 
did so, drove back the mob, but on falling back, were in- 
stantly again hemmed in, and pelted with stones. It is 
stated that several pistols were fired by the rioters at this 
time. . Seeing that his men were falling around him. Gen- 
eral Hall reported to the mayor, the condition of things, and 
stated that unless permission was given them to act on the 
defensive he would withdraw his troops. The recorder, 
Mr. Tallmadge, came forward, read the riot-act, and or^ 
dered the mob instantly to disperse. They did not obey^ 
but coutinued their assault upon the troops, who were 
now ordered lo fire. By this discharge one er two were 
killed, and several wounded. 

The noise of the firing intensely excited the vast crowd 
in the streets, and all who had taken part in, or syropa^ 
thized with the rioters, were exasperated to the highest 
pitch. Soon one or two wounded persons were carried 
on shutters through Broadway, which added fuel to the 
flame. Many of the rioters seixed stones in BroadwajTi 
where the pavements had been torn up to make a seweTi 
f id rushed through Astor Placo^ and ^esently another 
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▼oHey of nrasketry told of their reception. In about ten 
or fifteen minutes afterward, a third volley was fired , 
the mob now mainly left the streets, and gathered in sep- 
arate crowds at difierent points in the vicinity. Aftei 
the third discharge a company of light artillery arrived 
and posted their cannon so as to sweep eve'ry street io 
the neighbourhood. 

After the firing had ceased, and the military had firmly 
occupied the ground, the rioters were scattered in squads 
through the streets, arming themselves with stones, and 
striving to arouse the indignation of the thousands who 
had assembled as spectators. They met, however, with 
but slight success. The crowd numbered it is supposed 
about twenty-five thousand persons ; but it is supposed 
that but Bbout five hundred took an active part in the riot ; 
and of these naif vf ere boys. The whole number of the 
military engaged was about two hundred and ten. The 
number of persons killed, was nineteeik. 



154. Colonel Fremont'* s Expeditions. 

The first expedition of John C. Fremont was made to 
the Rocky mountains in 1842, under the authority of the 
government of the United States. The object of this 
expedition was to explore the country lying between the 
Missouri river and the Rocky mountains, on the line of 
the Kansas and Great Platte rivers. Captain Fremont's 

?arty consisted of about twenty-five persons, mostly of 
'rench descent, principally Creole and Canadian voya^ 
^eurs, who had become familiar with prairie life in the 
service of the fur-companies in the Indian country. 
Christopher Carson (more familiarly known, for his ex- 
ploits in the mountains, as Kit Carson) was the guide 
of the expedition. The company assembled at St. I^uis, 
and thence they proceeded in a steamboat about four 
hundred miles near to Chouteau's trading-house, whence 
on the 10th of 3ut\e they departed to explore the coun« 
toy. After an mleie^viiv^ \o>\t^<^^ , ^<^^ ^^ "^^ %3q^ q( 
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Avgiist came Co the South Pass, and on the 15th Cap* 
tain Fremont ascended the highest peak of the Rocky 
mountains, 13^70 feet above the gulf of Mexico. 

Captain Fremont, in describing the ascent, says : " We 
rode on until we came almost immediately below the 
main peak, which I denominated the * Snow-Peak,^ as it 
exhibited more snow to the eye than any of the neigh- 
boaring summits. Here were three small lakes of a 
green colour, each of perhaps a thousand yards in diam- 
eter, and apparently very deep. . . . We managed to get 
our mules up to a little bench about a hundred feet above 
the lakes, where there was a patch of good grass, and 
turned them loose to graze. . . . Having divested our- 
selves of every unnecessary encumbrance, we commenced 
the ascent. • This time, like experienced, travellers, we 
did not press ourselves, but climbed leisurely, sitting 
down so soon as we found breath beginning to fail. At 
intervals we reached places where a number of springs 
gushed from the rocks, and about eighteen hundred feet 
above the lakes came to the snow-line. From this point 
our progress was uninterrupted climbing. . . . Here I put 
on a light, ihin pair of moccasins, as the use of our toes 
became necessary to a further advance. I availed my* 
self o( a sort of comb of the mountain, which stood against 
the wall as a buttress, and which the wind and the solar 
radiation, joined to the steepness of the smooth rock, had 
kept almost entirely from snow. Up this I made my 
way rapidly. In a few minutes we reached a point 
wiiere the buttress was overhanging, and there was no 
other way of surmounting the difficulty than by passing 
around one side of it, which was the face of a vertical 
precipice of several hundred feet. 

*' Putting my hands and feet in the crevices between 
the blocks, I succeeded in getting over it, and when I 
reached the top, found my companions in a small valley 
below. Descending to them, we continued climbing, 
and in a short time reached the crest. I sprang upoa 
the summit, and another step would have precipitated me 
into an immense field below. ... As soon as 1 had grati- 
lieji the first leelings of curiosity^ I descended, and each 
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man afkcencTed in his turn : for I woii?(! only aTTow one at 
a time to mount the unstable and precarious slab, which 
it seemed a breath would hurl into the abyss below. We 
mou:fited the barometer in the snow of the summit^ and» 
fixing a ramrod in a crevice, unfui^ed the natiooal fia^ to> 
wave in the breeze where never a flag waved before. . • . 
A stillness the most profound, and a terrible solitude, 
forced themselves constantly on the mind, as the great 
features of the place. . . . The day was sunny and bright^ 
but a bright, shining mist hung over the lower plains, 
which interfered with owe view of the surrotmding coun- 
try. On one side we overlooked iiknumerable lakes and 
streams, the spring of the Colorado of the gulf of Cali- 
fornia ; and on the other was the Wind-river valley, where 
were the head^ of the Yellowstone branch «f the Mis- 
souri. Far to the north, we coidd just discover the 
'snowy beads of the TrMs Tetons, where were the 
sources of the Missouri and Colun>bia rivers ; and at the 
southern extremity of the ridge the peaks were plainly 
visible, among which were some of the springs of the 
Nebraska or Platte river. Around us, the whole scene 
had one main striking feature, which was that o^ terrible 
convulsion. . . . We had accomplished an object of lau- 
dable ambition, and beyond the strict order of our instruc- 
tions. We had climbed the loftiest peak of the Rocky 
mountains, and looked down upon the snow below ; and, 
standing where never human foot had stood before, we 
felt the exultation of first explorers." After making some 
examination in the vicinity, the party returned to Mis- 
souri after an absence of four months. 

Second Expedition, — ^The second expedition of Cap- 
tain Fremont was made to Oregon and north California, 
in the years 1843-'44. The party amounted in all to 
thirty>nine men, consisting principally of creole and 
Canadian French, and Americans. The party set out 
from Kansas, a little town on the Missouri frontier, theii 
route being up the valley of the Kansas river; to the head 
of the Arkansas, and to some pass in the mountains (if 
any could he louiad^^v x\v& ^qa^q.^^ <;& vWv\\x«c. On the 
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IBlTi ttf August, ihey crossed the RotcW moumams al th« 
South Pass, on the Oregon road, about fourteen hundred 
miles from the Columbia river, by the travelled route—* 
being about half way between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific Dcean> , 

As the party drew wear to the Great Salt Lake, they 
descended Bear river, which at its entrance was spread 
out into several branches, covering the low grounds with 
water, where the miry nature of the bottom did not per- 
mit any ftirth-er advance. The rivtjr was bordered with 
a fringe of willows and canes, among which were inter- 
•persed a few plants. The whole morass was animated 
with multitudes of sea-fowl, which appeared to be very 
wild — rising for the space of a mile around about at the 
sound of a gun, with a nois« like distant thunder. . . . On 
the 6th of September they ascended an eminence, and 
immediately ait their feet beheld the object of their anx- 
ious search — the waters of the Inland sea stretching in 
still and solitary grandeur far beyond tbe limit of their 
visioa. " It was," says Captain Fremont, " one of the 
great points of the exploration ; and as we looked eagerly 
over the lake in the first emotions of pleasure, I am doubt- 
ful if the followers of Balboa felt more enthusiasm when, 
from the heights of the Andes, they saw for the first time 
the great western ocean. It was certainly a magnificent 
object, and a noble terminus to this part of our expedi- 
tion ; and to travellers so long shut up in mountain-ranges, 
a sudden view over the expanse of the silent waters had 
in it something sublime." 

After making some interesting explorations on the lake, 
the party resumed their route to the mouth of the Colum- 
bia. On the 4th of November, they came to the termi- 
nation of their land journey westward. From this point 
they proceeded down the river in boats to Fort Vaneou' 
ver, and were hospitably received by Dr. M*Laughlin, 
the executive officer of the Hudson Bay Company west 
of the Rocky mountains. On the 25th of November, the 
party, twenty-five in number, set out on their return by a 
southern route to the United States. Leaving the Co« 
Uimbia river, they passed to tbft ^QUVVift^%v«'^\^ ^\ "(^s^ 
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Cascade range of mountains, to the Pass in the Sicm 
Nevada, where the party encamped on the summit Feb- 
ruary 20, 1844, being one thousand miles south from the 
Dalles of the Columbia. 

From this point they proceeded westward toward Sao 
Francisco. While passing this mountainous range, the 
party suffered severely. Some of the men became be« 
wild^red and deranged from extremity of sufferiug. Some 
of their horses perished ; others of their horses and mules, 
ready to die of starvation, were killed for food : yet there 
was no murmuring or hesitation. 

" On the 6ih of March," says Captain Fremont, " we 
came unexpectedly into a large Indian village, where the 
people looked clean, and wore cotton shirts and various 
other articles of dress. They immediately crowded 
around us, and we had the inexpressible delight to find 
one who spoke a little indifferent Spanish, but who at 
first confounded us by saying there were no whites in 
the country ; but just then a well-dressed Indian came 
up and made his salutations in very well-spoken Spanish. 
In answer to our inquiries, he informed us that we were 
upon the Rio de lus Americanos (the river of the Ameri- 
cans), and that it joined the Sacramento about ten miles 
below. Never did a name sound more sweetly! We 
felt ourselves among our countrymen ; for the name of 
American in these distant parts is applied to the citizens 
of the United States. To our eager inquiries, he an- 
swered, * I am a vaquero (cowherd) in the service of Cap- 
tain Sutter, and the people of this ranckeria work for him: 
Our evident satisfaction made him communicative ; and 
he went on to say that Captain Sutter was a very ricl 
man, and always glad to see his country-people. W< 
asked for his house. He answered that it was just ovei 
the hill before us ; and offered, if we would wait a mo 
ment. to take his horse and conduct us to it. We readily 
accepted his civil offer. In a short time we came in sigh 
of the fort ; and passing on the way the house of a set 
tier on the opposite side (a Mr. Sinclair), we forded th< 
river, and in a ^^nv m\\e^ were met a short distance fron 
the fort by Capiam ^\iX\«t \v\m^^l, V^^ ^gs^^ ^<i a mos 
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fhuik and cordial reception, conducted ns immediately to 
his residence, and under his hospitable roof we had a 
night of rest, enjoyment, and refreshmeat, which none 
but ourselves could appreciate." 

. On the 24lh of March, the route homeward was re- 
sumed. The party passed southward along the valley 
of the San Joaquin to its head- waters, where there was a 
pass thrdbgh the mountains to the east. ** When at this 
point," says Captain Fremont, "our cavalcade made a 
strange and groli^sque appearance, and it was impossible 
to avoid reflecting upon our position and composition in 
this remote solitude. Within two degrees of the Pacific 
ocean ; already far south of the latitude of Monterey, and 
still forced on south by a desert on one hand and a mount- 
ain-range on the other ; guided by a civilized Indian, 
attended by two wild ones from the Sierra ; a Chinook 
from the Columbia ; and our own mixture of American, 
French, German — all armed ; four or five languages 
heard at once ; above a hundred horses and mules, half 
wild ; American, Spanish, and Indian dresses and equip- 
ments intermingled — such was our composition. Our 
inarch was a sort of procession : scouts ahead, and on 
the fianks ; a front and rear division ; the pack-animals, 
baggage, and homed cattle, in the centre ; and the whole 
stretching a quarter of a mile along our dreary path." 

On the 18th of April the party struck the Spanish trails 
the great object of their search. From the middle of 
December they had been forced south by mountains and 
deserts, and now would have to make six degrees of 
nothing to regain the latitude on which they wished to 
cross the Rocky mountains. After following the Spanish 
trail to New Mexico for 440 miles, they struck off in a 
northern direction toward Utah lake (the southern limb 
of the Great Salt lake), which they reached on the 25th 
of May, having completed in eight months' time the enor- 
naous circuit of 3,500 miles of travel ! On the 13th of 
June, they ascended once more the summit of the Rocky 
mountains about two degrees south of the South Pass. 
Travelling eastward, they came to the head-waters of 
ihe Arkansas river, and on thA Ut of Iub[ ^xxvx^ %. 
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Bent*8 fort ; and on the last day of the same month they 
encamped again at Kansas, on the Missouri. 

The Third Expedition of Captain Fremont was com- 
menced in the autumn of 1845 (see page 315). The 
expedition which Colonel Fremont headed in December 
1 848, across the Rocky mountains, was attended with 
disastrous consequences. The party led Tne Upper 
Pueblo, near the head of the Arkansas, on the 25th of 
November, and had with them one higndred good mules 
and one hundred and thirty bushels of shelled com, in- 
tended to support their animals over the deep snows of 
the mountains, to a fork of the Colorado of the gulf of 
California. They had for their guide at)' old trapper ' 
known as " Bill Williams,*' who had spent some twenty- 
five years in various parts of the Rocky mountains. The 
fatal error of this expedition was the employment of this 
man, who appears either to have never known or to have 
entirely forgotten the whole country through which they 
had to pass. 

On the 11 th of December, the parity found themselves 
at the mouth of the Rio del Norte canon, where that river 
issues from the Sierra San Juan, one of the highest and 
most rugged of all the Rocky*mountain ranges. Having 
confidence in their guide, the company pressed forward 
with fatal resolution. " We pressed up toward the sum- 
mit," says Colonel Fremont, " the snow deepening as we 
rose, and in four or five days of this struggling and» 
climbing, all on foot, we reached the naked ridges which 
lie above the line of the timbered region, and which form 
the dividing heights between the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans. Along these naked heights it storms 
all winter, and the raging winds sweep across them with 
remorseless fury. On our first attempt to cross, we en- 
countered a pouderie (dry snow driven thick through the 
air by violent wind, and in which objects are visible only 
at a short distance), and were driven back, having some 
ten or twelve men variously frozen — faces, hands, or feet. 
The guide came ivear being frozen to death here, and 
dead muiea weie Vjva^^JoQuv^^ ^^m^-%x«^, MAaxktimdi 
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h snowed steadily. The next day we renewed the at* 
tempt to scale the summit, and were more fortunate, it 
then seemed. Making mauls, and beating down a road 
or trench through the deep snow, we forced the ascent 
in spite of the driving pouderie^ crossed the crest, de- 
scended a little, and encamped immediately below in the 
edge of the timbered region. The trail showed as if a 
defeated party passed by — packs, pack-saddles, scattered 
articles of clothing, and dead mules, were strewed along. 
We were encamped about twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Westward the country was buried in 
snow. The storm continued. All movements were par- 
alyzed. To advance with the expedition was impossi- 
ble : to get back, impossible. Our fate stood revealed. 
We were overtaken by sudden and inevitable ruin ! The 
poor animals were to go first. The only place where 
grass could be had were the extreme summits of the 
sierra, where the sweeping winds kept the rocky ground 
bare, and where the men could not live.** 

Colonel Fremont now determined to recross the mount- 
ain back to the valley of the Rio del Norte. With great 
labour the baggage was transported across the crest to 
the head-springs of a little stream leading to the river. 
Here he determined to send in a party to the Spanish 
settlements in New Mexico for relief. Five of the many 
who volunteered for this service were selected, and Mr. 
King, one of the number, was' appointed their leader. 
This was on the 26th of December. Sixteen days hav- 
ing passed away without any tidings from the relief- 
party. Colonel Fremont became alarmed, and set off from 
the camp in search of relief, as their stock of provisions 
was reduced to a few meals only. On the sixth day 
after their departure from the camp they found three of 
the first relief-party — the most miserable objects they 
ever beheld. Mr. King had perished a few days before, 
having starved to death. On the t^nth day after leaving 
the camp, Colonel Fremont reached the Spanish settle- 
ments. Supplies were soon obtained, and relief was sent 
to his suffering companions. The party, when they be* 
gan their return from the suaunit of diA \siO\3XitA\sA^ ^«a 
23 
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diirtj in number ; but, by the extremity of their suffenngs/ 
one Uiird of this number perished. 



155. Reception of Father Mathew, 

The visit of Theobald Matrew (the great Apostle 
of Temperance in Ireland) to the United States in 1849 
is undoubtedly an event of vast importance to the happi- 
ness and well-being of many families and individuals. 
This philanthropist was born in the county of Tipperary, 
Ireland, October 10, 1790. He lost his parents when a 
child, and was taken under the care and patronage of 
General Mathew, brother to the earl of Landaff. He 
was educated for the ministry, and in 1814 was ordained 
in Dublin as a catholic clergyman. After he devoted 
his attention to the temperance reformation, the most 
astonishing results followed ; and it is stated that, in 
about eighteen months, more than five millions of the 
Irish population gave the pledge of total abstinence, and 
entirely renounced the manufacture, sale, and use, of all 
intoxicating drinks. 

After a detention of some years from his contemplated 
visit to America, Father Mathew arrived at New York 
in the packet-ship Ashburton, June 29, 1849, and was 
received with enthusiasm by the people. On Monday, 
July 2d, the general feeling was manifested during the 
morning by the flags floating from the public buildings 
and the shipping. At two o'clock, the steamer Sylph 
left Castle Garden with the common council, the com- 
mittee of reception, committees of the temperance asso- • 
ciations, <&c., for the Quarantine, where the honoured 
guest was presented by Dr. Stewart, of the hospital, and ' 
cordially greeted in a brief speech by Alderman Haws, ' 
in behalf of the committee, surrounded by crowds. The ' 
response was modest and becoming. " He felt," he said, ' 
" wholly unworthy of such public honours, and could ^■^ 
only accept ihem foe the sake of the cause with which ^^ 
his humble name vraa *\(iifeiLVA»^^'' '^««i^^««i\vwv.xadMLced ^- 
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by the committee to the. members of the common council 
on the boat, he was addressed by Alderman Kelly, 
president of the board of aldermen, and responded with 
a hearty expression of his sense of the honour done to 
Ihe cause of temperance through his person. His whole 
aspect indicated simplicity and humility, his dress being 
a black frock-coat and breeches, with shoes and silk 
stockings, in the old-fashioned style. 

Mr. William E. Dodge was then introduced, and wel« 
corned Father Mathew in behalf of the friends of tem<* 
perance in America. In the course of his address, he 
said : " You come among us, dear sir, not as a stranger ; 
we all have long been familiar with your name and 
labours. There is not a town in the republic where 
your name is not familiar as a household word. Your 
triumphant career through your own afflicted country — 
your apostolic visits from city to city, from village to 
village, surrounded by thousands and tens of thousands, 
eagerly pressing to receive at your hands the potent 
pledge — animated us in the same noble cause here. We 
welcome you, not as a victorious general returning from 
a field of blood : you come a conqueror, not with the 
spoils of. the battle-field, but crowned with the laurels 
of mightier victories — conquests of virtue over vice. 
You have conquered inv^erate customs and habits, over- 
thrown intemperance, and stayed the course of self- 
destruction. Proudly, then, do we welcome you, the 
benefactor of out race !" 

After an excursion up the bay and East river, the 
steamer returned to Castle Garden, where Father Mathew 
was welcomed by the mayor, Mr. Woodhull, who in a 
speech reminded him that his victories were not made 
up of the dead and dying left behind in his path, but of 
living thousands whom he had rescued from a fate more 
remorseless than the conqueror's march : his trophies 
were seen in the smiling faces and happy homes of the 
countless multitudes whom he had won from the deepest 
abyss of wretchedness and despair. A procession was 
then formed from the Battery-*-the guest riding in an 
open carriage with the mayor, Rev. Dr. Pise, and Alder* 
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nun Haws — and proceeded through Broadway, which 
wore the aspect of a gala-day, to the city-hall, where 
miny ladies and citizens were introduced, and Father 
Maihew bowed his acknowledgments from the balcony 
to the multitude in the Park. Leaving the hall, the au* 
thorities escorted their guest to the Irving house. ** Prob- 
ably no private individual, unless La Fayetto be so 
considered, was ever received with such public ezpret- 
•ions of welcome and hospitality " 
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